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THE EIGHT HON, LOED ASHLEY, MP. 



My Dear Lord AxhUi/, 

It was my effort to add a mite to the promotion of truth, 
by d^nealing (Ae reUyioat history of my amntry, inhichfirft earned for 
me yourfnendship, — a gucceit which I consider as the greated reward 
that my labours could ever obtain, and which it toSl be always the object 
of my pride to deserve. I therefore take tha liberty cf dedicating to you 
Ab production, the ol^ecl and tendency of which are the same as those of 
tha work to Khich I have aUwded, though its subject is more extensive. 
Mid its form more condensed. 

Besides these motives of a personal nature, there are others of a pub- 
lic character which maie me anxious to place this new work under the 
protection of yotir name. You are a truly conservative statesman; for 
your unceasing efforts to atteviafe the mffeeings of humanity, by elevating 
the moral and physical condition of the most numerous class of society, 
are the only reid means to prevent those terrSile commotions which have 
shaken ^ vihoh frame of the sotHoI edifice in many countries. This 
important port of the pc^lation of eeery State has been de^gnated by 
some political writers as "-the dangerous classes;" dangerous indeed, 
because suffering. Yet there are not only classes, but whole nations, 
which, on account of their sufferings, are dangerous to the repose and 
security of Europe, and whose unsatisfied wants are an incessant cause 
of peril to others. This is the case with a great part of those nations 
whose religious history I haee attempted to sketch, and whose wants, 
though more of a moral tha/a a physical nature, are no less real; because 
man nationally, as well as indimdualXy, cannot " live by bread alone." 
These wants are of a consermtive, and not of a destrwstvee nature; for 

• Now Enrl of Shaftesbnrj, 
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they a/re not the inordinate ercmngs for mere chain^ey which hace often 
svbeerted the welfare of indimduals as well as of nations^ hat the natural 
instinct implanted hy the hand of the Crea^xyr in the bosom of every man, 
and which prompts him to worship his Maker, to ham his duties towards 
God and man, to cultivate and to develop his intellect, and to regulate the 
most important relations of his life in the language which Providence has 
allotted to his nation, and not to he an alien upon his native soU. Every 
consideration of religion, humanity, justice, and of a sound policy, 
demands that those wants should he satisfied, and that the nations hy 
which tJiey are felt should thereby he converted into a conservative element 
of the polity of Europe, instead of remaining a source of danger to its 
peace and security. This desideratum may he easily attained, if the 
statesman of Europe toill imitate the noble example which you are set- 
ting them in your own country, hy your efforts to overcome evU with 
good, and will endeavour to conquer revolution hy reform, and goverh 
the nations entrusted to their care upon the principles of the Magna 
Charta of Mankind, which God himself has given it, in the shape of his 
Holy Writ 

Permit me to assure you, at the same time, that it will he a great 
source of gratification to tJu>se whose claims I have (Attempted to bring 
before the British public, to know that such a man as you takes an in- 
terest in their welfare ; and that whatever may he the national and indi- 
vidtial faults of the Slavonians in general, and of the Poles in particular, 
ingratitude is not one of them. This feeling, my Dear Lord Ashley, 
wUl always animate, 

Tours, sincerely obliged, 

THE AUTHOR. 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



The religious history of a nation ia the history of its most 
important latellectual and moral development, and has always 
exercised the most dociaivo influonco upon its political and 
social condition. This truth Leeomes evident by a compari- 
8on of the countriaa which, during the last three centuries, 
have developed their politica.1 institutions and their social 
relations under the influence of Protestantism, — as, for in- 
stance, Grt'at Britain and Holland, — with those where a simi- 
lar development has taken place under the guidance of the 
Koman Catholic Church, as in Spain, Portugal, and Italy. 
But no where, perhaps, has this truth been exemplified in a 
mora striking manner than amongst the Slavonic nations, 
because they all adviinced in their intellectual and poUtical 
development with the progress, and invariably declined with 
the decay, of scriptural religion in their countries, On the 
other hand, the advance of the national intellect and liberal 
institutions amongst them always led to ecclesiastical reforms, 
and a gradual return to the doctrines and discipline of the 
primitive Church. I shall therefore preface the religious his- 
tory of these nations, contained in this volume, by a few re- 
marks on their present politiiral condition, which must have a 
decided influence upon their religious development. 

No one can have watched with any care the progress of 
events in Eastern Europe during the last few years, without 
having become strongly impressed with the conviction that 
the Slavonic nations are called by Providence to enact, at a no 
distant period, a prominent part on the stage of the world; 
and the great drama, of which the first act has now been per- 
formed in that quarter of the world, goes far to confirm this 
opinion. These nations constitute the most numerous race of 
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Europe; they occupy the largest portion of its territory, ; 
extend their dominion over tho whole of the north of Asia. 
The population belonging to this race amounts to eighty 
millions of eouU, living under the rule of Hussia, Austria, the 
Ottoman Porte, Prussia, and Saxony.* A strong intellectual 
movement animates all the branches of the Slavonic family; 
and their literature has produced, during tho last quarter of a 
century, a great number of superior works in every branch of 
human knowledge. This intellectual movement is attended 
by a growing tendency towards a union of all these branches 
amongst themselves, as well as their separation from nations 
of a different origin, with whom many Slavonians are now 
politically unitad. This tendency is a natural result of an 
increased communication between the different branches of 
the Slavonic race, because they have led to the universal re- 
cognition of this important fact, that all the Slavonians, not- 
withstanding the various modifications resulting from the 
iufiuence of difTerent climates, religions, and forms of govern- 
ment, are in all their essentials one and the same nation, — 
speaking various dialects of the same mother tongue, so nearly 
connected amongst themselves, that the sailors of Ragusa can 
freely converse with the fishermen of Archangel, and the in- 
habitants of Prague as easily communicate with those of 
Warsaw and Moscow. 

It is now about eighteen months since I attempted, in 
another work, to draw the attention of the British public to 
the importance of the Slavonic movement; and the alarms 
which I expressed in that work about the dangers to which 
Hungary was exposed, in consequence of the unfortunate dis- 
sension between the Mag)-ar and Slavonic nationalities of 
that country, have been verified in the most cruel manner.-f- 
The bloody saturnalia by which the Austrian Government 
has inaugurated the restoration of its authority by the great 
Slavonic power in that ill-fated country, cannot be productive 
of favourable con sequences, either to that Government itself, 
or to its subjects ; but this it would be out of place to discuss 
here. Whatever may be the final result of the Hungarian 

* Villi Appendix A, 

+ Pandamira and Genaanina, p 187, tide Appendix D. 



tra^dy, one thing is certain, viz., that having brought about 
exactly the same oontingeney which I had pointed out in the 
Above-mentioned work as inevitable,*— namely, the absorption 
«f the separate political exietenue of Hungary in that of the 
vhole State, to which it had hitherto only been appended, — 
it has given to the Slavonic population of Austria a decided 
preponderance over the other nationalities of that empire ; 
xind the effects of this combination must become apparent at 
the first meeting of the Austrian Parliament, if the constitu- 
tion of the 4th March is over to be put into execution. It is 
the national feeling of the southern Slavonians, irritated by 
the unfortunate circumstance which I have amply described 
in the work alluded to,f and not any enthusiastic sentimenta 
of loyalty towards the Hapaburg dynasty, that has made them 
the willing tools of the Austrian Government against the 
German democracy of Vienna, as well as against the Magyars. 
Yet if this feeling was sufficiently strong to engage them in 
an active hostility against the Magyars, with whom they were 
united for centuries in one polity, mcrj^ing their national 
feelings into one of Hungarian patriotism, by which they were 
mutually animated, how much less will these Slavonians sacri- 
fice the above-mentioned feeling to the exigencies of a central 
power, having a decidedly German character, upon the main- 
tenance of which the policy of the Austrian Cabinet seems to 
be set! It is now idle to speculate about the issue of the 
struggle of dialectic interests which must come into collision 
in an assembly composed of so many different nationalities. 
It is, however, very probable that the Slavonians, although 
split into many dialects, will come to an understanding upon 
the principle of the literary Panslavism which I have described 
in the work referred to. J 

Whatever may be the issue of the national struggle which 
must take place at the general parliament of Austria, if such 
ever be convoked, there can be no doubt that the national 
feelings of tho Slavonic populations of that empire, strongly 
excited by the recent events which have already led to im- 

• Panil-iTUtit and Cernia«i«w, p. 319, ride. Apiieiidis C. 
t /Wrf^p. 182, ride Apjjeudix D. 
J Bid . p. 104, Appendix E. 
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portant concessions in their favour, will continue to develop 
themselves wilh increased vigour; and that unless this develop- 
ment is checked by the central power, which may lead to 
dangerous conspqiieneoe, it will rapidly proceed in the career 
of reform, without excepting that of the Church. It will cer- 
tainly meet with a strong opposition from the ultra- Romanist 
party, directed by the Jesuits, and supported by an influential 
coterie at court, and amongst the aristocracy ;• but it will bs 
joined by tho loading men of the national party, chiefly 
amongst the Bohemians, who have shown the best organizit- 
tion, and the greatest political tact, of all the Slavonians of 
Austria during the events subsequent to the insurrection of 
Vienna on 13th March 1848. These events deserve to be 
watched with particular attention by all the Protestants of 
Cfreat Britain who are not indifferent to the religious affairs 
of Europe, which begin now to be intimately connected with 
those of a political character ; and I sincerely hope that the 
contents of this volume may become useful in assisting to form 
a correct judgment of the events to which I allude, because it 
is the previous histoi^ of individuals, as well as of nations, 
which gives us the best means to judge about their character, 
and consequently their future actions. 

Germany must have a decided influence, not only upon the 
future political, but also religious development of the western 
Slavonians, and which must react in more than one respect 
upon Germany. I have developed this subject in a detailed 
manner in the work to which I have several times alluded ; 
and as it has been translated into German, and as I have 
reason to hope that this volume will meet with the same ad- 
vantage, I seize this opportunity to press again upon the 
attention of the German politicians, that not only every con- 
sideration of religion, justice, and humanity, but aU9 those of 
their own interest, demand that, instead of irritating the 
national feelings of the western Slavonians, by attempts to 

* It ifl well known th&t the AnBtrion Government has, Biaee the time 
when this was written, granted to the Roman Catholic Churcli, which it liod 
hitherto kept under a very strict control, an nnlimited liberty, whiltt it did 
not confer u similar advantage ou tlie other religious daoominatiune of the 

lutry. 



arrest their political development, they should promote a 
mutual good underetandiog by assisting the progress of that 
development. 

For ray own part, although I cannot but be deeply pained 
by the hostile sentiments which the great majority of the 
Frankfort Diut evinced towards my nation in the affair of 
Posen, I am far from rejoicing that the observations which I 
liiive ventured to make on this assembly when it was in the 
lenith. of its glory, have been completely borne out by subsG- 
quent events.* The existence of a strong, and consoquently 
united Germany, is a European necessity, required for the 
interests of its civilization, including those of the western 
Slavonians. But the best interests of Germany require also 
that ehe should be just towards those Slavonians, because 
thej have now become awakened to a sense of their national 
dignity, and acquired the conseiouenees of their own import- 
ance and strength, and consequently they will not resign that 
position to which they are entitled by nature and by justice. 
They will not submit to the political supremacy of Germany ; 
but they will not ojipose the influence of her superior civili- 
Sition. They will form an efficient barrier between her and 
Russia : is it wise to convert this barrier into a vanguard of 
tiis power I Every enlightened Slavonian knows well that the 
moral and material progress of his nation will be much better 
promoted by an intimate alliance with the west than with the 
east of Europe, and that such a progress is far preferable to 
all the gratifications of national vanity derived from a predo- 
minunt position in.the political world. He will not, however, 
purchase the advantages of a material civilization at the price 
of a political vassalage to a foreign race, whose superior civi- 
lization will thus not develop, but will destroy, his own na- 
tionality. He will rather, if no other alternative is left to 
him, merge the destinies uf his separate branch in those of 
its whole race, without any regard to the form in which it 
may he represented, and seek compensation for this sacrifice 
in the dazzling prospects of a political Panslavism. I have 
atttempted, in the work to which I have so frequently refer- 
red, to point out the possibility of such a combination ; but I 
• Pa«ilaTUm and GfrmaBins. p. 331, Appendix F. 



little expt-fcted then, that Austria, whose most vital iaterests 
(lemund her to oppose this combination, would be obliged to 
throw heraelf into the arras of the great Slavonic power by 
which it may be accomplished, and that she should promote 
it herself in a, great measure by the nameless policy which she 
has adopted towards the Magyai's — the nation upon which 
aha could rely the most in her opposition to the progress of 
Russia, particularly since the time when the influence of that 
power was established in Gralicia by the atrocities of Taroow. 
Is it necessary to expatiate about the hnmense accession of 
power which Russia has gained through her intervention in 
the affairs of Hungary, by establishing her influence more 
firmly than ever over the southern Slavonians, who speak dia- 
lects closely resembling the language of her inhabitants, and 
the great majority of whom belong, in common with her, to 
the Eastern Church ? No one who ia in the least conversant 
with the political state of Europe will suppose for a moment 
that tho check which Russia has received, in her threatened 
aggression iipon Turkey, by the energetic conduct of the Bri- 
tish and French Governments, will make her desist from her 
projects of aggrandizement, which have become a political 
instinct, not only of her cabinet, but also of her subjects. * 
She will therefore increase her efforts to promote her influenoe 
over the Slavonians of Turkey, and in this manner inflict a. 
severer blow upon the Ottoman Purte than could be done by 
a most successful campaign. If Russia obtains a direct or 
indirect dominion over the southern Slavonians, she will there- 
by completely outflank the western ones, and easily force them 
to enter her political system, and to make their destinies de- 
pendent upon her own. I am far from exulting that the 
alarms which I expressed eighteen months ago about Hun- 
g iry, and to which I have already referred in this preface, 
have been literally fulfilled. I deeply lament the event, &a 
every friend of humanity must do. No gift of prophecy, but 
only a tolerable knowledge of the subject, was required to 
make this prediction ; and it is by no means pleasant to per- 
form tho part of Cassandra, either in public or private. I 
only refer to it in order to show that the contingency to 
1 liave dc'^■elopecl tliis subject in my easay on Fiiaalar-iiia, p. 32. 



nhicb I allude la much leas improbable than it may appear to 
those who have not bad an opportunity ot studying tlio sub- 
ject. I would therefore entreat all those who have at heart 
tie cause of religion, civilization, and humanity, to give their 
setiona consideration to this subject. I do not nisK to force 
my opinion B upon others; all that I demand from them is 
" to come and see." The danger is great and impending, but 
it is not yet too late to avert it. The calm and dispassionate 
voioeof England may do much to soothe the mutual animo- 
lities between the Slavonians and the Germans, and prevent 
a TOr of races, the horrors of which may be conceived by the 
atrocious scenes which mora than once occurred in tho con- 
flicts between the Magyars, Slavonians, Wallachians, and 
Germans, during the Hungarian troubles. All these calanii- 
IWB may be prevented by promoting amongst tho Slavonians 
who are not yet under the dominion of Russia, the devclop- 
toont of their nationality upon the principles of constitutional 
libei'ty. This is a practical measure ; and, if properly carried 
into execution, it will be able to counterbalance the inHuenco 
of Russia upon thoao Slavonians, supported though it be by 
hor immense material forces, and may even exercise a power- 
h] action upon her own population, by which she may bo 
eventually forced to adopt a more liberal system herself. This 
measure may be ooeily accomplished, because all those Slavo- 
nians to whom I have alluded will prefer a free national exist- 
ence to the ambitious schemes of political grandeur ; but they 
will not consent to purchase liberal institutions at tho pricu 
of their nationality, for they well know that the former may 
be often acquired by a sudden revolution of political circum- 
Btanees, and are sure to be, sooner or later, obtained by tho 
progress of civilization ; whilst the latter, onco lost, will never 
be recovered. Attachment to their nationality is a distinc- 
tive trait of the character of the Slavonians. It animates as 
much the ignorant boor as the most accomplished scholar, 
and it le now as strong as it was a thousand years ago. The 
Emperor Leo the Philosopher (881-912) says, that the Sla- 
vonians preferred being oppressed by their own princes to 
obeying the Eomans and their laws ; * and tho Croats of our 
• Taaiai, cap. xviii., sec. 93, 
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own timo took up arms against the Magyars, with whom they 
had for centuries remained in the closest political union, en« 
joying all the advantages of their constitution, without ever 
having attempted to dissever it, only because their national 
feelings were irritated by a scheme to force upon them the 
language of the Magyars. This feeling is much less strong 
in the Teutonic race, whose patriotism is of a local nature. 
The Germans of Alsatia are French in their feelings, and 
glory in that name, and it is the same with those of the Bal- 
tic provinces of Russia. The case is, however, different with 
the Slavonians; and a German writer has justly observed, 
^' that the patriotism of the Slavonians is not attached to the 
soil, but that they are kept together by one great and power- 
ful bond, by the bond of their language, which is as pliant 
and supple as the nations who speak it,^* and I may add to 
this observation, that what an eminent British statesman (the 
late Sir Robert Peel) has so truly said of the Poles, " Gcelum 
non animum mutant,'*'' is applicable to all the Slavonians, j* 

This feeling of nationality has now become stronger and 
more universal than ever amongst the Slavonians, as well as 
the belief that our race is destined to assume a position in the 
world proportionate to its numbers and the extent of its ter- 
ritory. This belief is not founded upon any visionary specu- 

* M. Bodenstedt, in an article in the AUgemeine Zeittmg, 11th May 1848, 
entitled ** Die Slaven und DeutscJUand.*' 

t The following characteristic anecdote may serve as an additional illus- 
tration of what I have stated in the text : — It is well known that in 1846 a 
number of misguided peasantry, allured by the pillage of the landowners^ 
property, murdered many of them, with their families, in Galicia, and that 
the Austrian authorities not only allowed, but in many cases rewarded, 
these atrocious actions, from fear of a silly (fonspiracy amongst some few 
hot-headed individuals, and in order to effect a breach between the land- 
owners and the peasantry. It was natural that such abominable policy 
should have produced many informers, who, under pretence of their attach- 
ment to the existing Government, accused their landowners of treason and 
disaffection towards the sovereign. It happened once that a peasant accused 
Ills' landlord before the Austrian magistrate of having abused the emperor in 
the most violent manner. When asked by the magistrate what word of abuse 
it was, the peasant, wishing to bring the strongest possible case against his 
landlord, replied, " O, sir, he has made use of the most horrible expressions 
against the emperor; ho even called him a German." Naturam expdUu 
furcdy tamen usque recurrit. 



latioDs of imaginativo minds, but is ihe natural result of a 
drepasfiionate examination of the present anrl jiast history of 
the Siavonio race. No other race has suffered more from 
foreign opprGEsion ami internal disaensions ; and yet, instead 
of being annihilated and absorbed by other nations, as la 
nearly the case with the once powerful Celts, the Slavonians 
form now the most numerous population of Europe, occupy 
tliB largest portion of its territory, and arc more strongly 
tlian ever animated by a feeling which may be, I think, moro 
properly called natioiiaUsm than patriotism. Is it possible to 
admit that Providence, which does nothing in vain, Fhould 
hn produced Buoh a moral wonder as that which is presented 
tj the history of the Slavonic raco, and which, I boliovo, haa 
noparallel in the annals of the world, without an adequate 
object i and is it not much more natural to suppose, that a 
race whose physical and moral existence has been so marvel- 
lously preserved, is destined to accomplish a groat mission! 
TiiiB idea is becoming the universal belief of all the Slavo- 
uiifls, who, however they may differ on other subjects, agree 
OD this point ; and is it necessary to add, that a strong faith 
'n the accomplishment of a great object is the surest pledge 
of its ultimate success? The author of this essay freely 
Mafeases himself to be as strong a believer as any other 
Slavonian in tho future greatness of his race ; but he fondly 
™peg and fervently prays that it may be founded upon the 
■Dotal and intellectual development of all its branches, and 
'''iBt their union into one groat whole may be finally accom* 
pHshfld on the principles of pure religion and rational liberty, 
"od not be a mere combination of brute forces, cemented by 
the common animosities against a foreign race, and political 
'iDiljition, tending towards the conquest and oppression ol 
"ther nations. 

In a work which I published about ten years ago, I at^ 
tempted to give a detailed account of the rise, progress, and 
dofline of the Reformation in Poland, and of tho influence 
''"loh it had upon tho general condition of that country. The 
aubstanee of this will bo found in the Third and Fourth Lec- 
tUrea,* with the addition of some important facts which camo 
■ V'dt Preface to the preaeut edilbn. 
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into my possession after the publication of the work alluded 
to, and to which I must refer my readers for many important 
details, which were omitted here for want of space. The 
account of the ancient Slavonians, contained in the First Lec- 
ture, is extracted from the manuscript of a work on the his- 
tory and the political and intellectual condition of the Slavonic 
nations, at which I have been labouring for some time, though 
I don\ know whether circumstances will ever permit me to 
publish it. For the history of the Hussites I have made use, 
besides the well known work of Lenfant on that subject, of 
Theobald, Cochleus, Eneas Sylvius, Hagec, and Balbinus; but 
I am particularly indebted to Peltzel, whom I have chiefly 
followed in my account of Bohemia. My principal sources for 
the Fifth Lecture were Karamsine; an account of the Ras- 
kolnics by a Russian priest, which contains much curious mat- 
ter, although written without any critique; Strahl, Haxthausen, 
Tourgheneff, Mickiewicz's Lectures on the Slavonic literature, 
delivered at the College de France; and also the information 
which I had derived from personal communications of several 
individuals in Poland and in Russia. I have delivered these 
lectures at Cambridge, Durham, and in this city (Edinburgh) ; 
but being necessarily restricted to time in their oral delivery, 
I could give only their outline, so that their contents have 
been now at least trebled. 

It was my painful duty, in relating the religious history of 
Bohemia and of my own country, to pass more than once a 
severe condemnation, not only on the unprincipled machina- 
tions by which the Jesuits and other adherents of Rome have 
destroyed the cause of the Reformation in the two above- 
mentioned countries, but also on the Protestants themselves, 
whose supineness, mutual jealousies, quarrels, and even 
treachery, have proved still more fatal to their cause than the 
attacks of their enemies. Opposed as I am to the doctrines 
of the Roman Catholic Church, I must solemnly disclaim every 
hostile and unkind feeling towards its followers, amongst whom 
I have many dear friends and relatives. Although! was bom 
and bred in the Reformed Church of Poland, a great part of 
my family are Roman Catholics; and, owing to this circum- 
stance, united with some others, I have associated in my 
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country much more with Roman Catholics than with Protes- 
tants; and I positively declare that I have never received from 
them the slightest act of unkindness on account of my religious 
persuasion. I now repeat this statement, which I have already 
made in the preface of my History of the Reformation in Poland; 
and I have the gratification to add, that the publication of the 
work alluded to has, notwithstanding its decided Protestant 
tendency, not injured in the least the feelings entertained 
towards myself by my Roman Catholic friends and relatives, 
but that, on the contrary, though the religious opinions of 
many of them are diametrically opposed to my own, they have 
rendered entire justice to the sincerity of my convictions. 

I shall consider myself fortunate, indeed, if this imperfect 
attempt of mine to delineate the religious history of the Sla- 
vonic nations shall give my English readers additional motives 
to bless Providence, and feel more grateful, for the invalu- 
able boon which it has conferred upon the British nation, 
by the spread of the knowledge of the Word of God; and if it 
serves to draw the attention of the British Protestants to a 
subject, the importance of which is daily growing, and which 
the religious, as well as the political, interests of their country 
demand, should be no longer passed unheeded. 

ISdikburoh, November 29, 1849. 
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My chief object in publishing this essay was, as I havo ex- , 
pressed it in its first edition, to briug forward an additional 
proof in support of that great truth, which, though it ought 
to be a truism, is now more than ever assailed with every kind 
**f Bophistry and ingenious perversion of history ; namely, i 

that nations and couatries have always advanced with the | 
progress of scriptural religion in their political, moral, and 
**itel!ectual development, and invariably retrograded in all 
thoee respects, in the same ratio as that religion was giv- 
***gway to the Roman Catholic reaction. This truth wait, I [ 

'tiiilt, more strikingly exemplified in the Slavonic countries of | 
■Bohemia and Poland than any where else; and their roligioua 
**»story particularly, deserves on that account to be studied 
"y all sincere and enlightened Protestant Christians, who are 
"^ot indifferent to the religious struggle which is now rapidly 
'*^veloping itsolf in this country. 

Events which have taken place since the publication of my 
'*P«t edition have convinced the moat incredulous people, that 
■■^cime is now making a desperate effort at reconquering the 
"titish islands to her dominion ; and as she has attained the 
*Unie object in Bohemia and Poland, where her adversaries 
ttail been much stronger than her partizans, she may flatter 
»*eraelf ivith a not unreasonable hope, that a similar success 
***ay attend her efforts in this country. 

The experience of the past is undoubtedly the best means 
lor fomiing a correct estimate of the fntnre success or failure 
°' bU human concerns. It is therefore by this test that tho 
PfEgent struggle between Protestantism and Eomanism should 
^ as I thinit, judged, and the application of the proper moans 
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for obtaining success and avoiding defeat directed. It is the 
boast of the Roman Catholic Church that her principles are 
always the same ; consequently, all that she has done in 
any country or age is approved by her present authority, and 
will be repeated again on fitting occasions, when she will have 
the means of doing it. The same church has, moreover, as 
Lord John Russell justly observed, "forgotten nothing and 
learnt much ;"" she will therefore not only remember by what 
faults the Protestants have facilitated her triumphs over them 
in different countries and times, but will also know how to 
take advantage of similar faults, whenever and wherever they 
are committed. 

It is therefore, I think, the duty, as well as the interest, of 
all those Protestants who have sincerely at heart the cause of 
their religion, that they should, at this moment, when the 
struggle between Protestantism and Romanism (which has 
virtually never ceased, though it was long time suspended by 
the force of extraneous circumstances) is assuming every day 
a greater intensity, carefully to study the causes by which 
Protestantism fell or triumphed in other countries and ages. 
They will find that, notwithstanding all the differences of time 
and place, the circumstances of the struggle above referred 
to are essentially the same as they have been in other ages 
and countries; * and it will soon become evident to them, that 
the issue of the present contest between Protestantism and 
Romanism will depend, at least in a very great measure, on 
the working of the same causes by which similar contests were 
decided elsewhere and in other times. The same history will 

* I cannot better illustrate the importance of the lessons of history in the 
present crisis, and the necessity of its carefulr study by all who are interested 
iu it, than by quoting the following passage of an eminent champion of Pro- 
testantism in our days : — " Men," says he, " are apt, not only in what re- 
gards religion, but in respect to all human concerns, to contemplate the 
faults and follies of a distant age or country with barren wonder or with 
self-congratulating contempt ; while they overlook, because they do not 
search for, perhaps equal, and even corresponding vices and absurdities in 
their own conduct. And in this way it is that the religious, the moral, and 
political lessons which history may be made to furnish, are utterly lost to 
the generality of mankind. Human nature is always and everywhere, in 
the most important points, substantially the same ; circumstantially and ex- 
ternally, men's manners and conduct are infinitely various in various times 
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teach them that important though melancholy truth, that, in 
a physical as well as a moral contest, it ie unfortunately not 
the best, but the best defended cause, which has the greatest 
chance of success. They will also learu from the same study 
another no less, and one which, I think, cannot be, in the prn- 
sent crisis, too deeply impressed upon the minds of all sincere 
Protestants, — viz., that the most ardent zeal, and talents of the 
highest order, when acting separately and without a fixed plan, 
are generally unable to withstand a system having a deter- 
mined object, which, combining all individual efforts into one 
whole, directs them to one and the same end; and that a well 
organized and disciplined force generally overcomes, not only 
in a physical struggle, the most daring courage of irregular 
bands, but also, in a contest of a moral nature, the isolated 
efforts of the most zealous and talented individuals. Finally, 
that it was chiefly owing to the neglect of these truths, that the 
cause of Protestantism was overthrown by its antagonists in 
various countries and ages. 

It was my constant effort in composing this volume to 
establish, or rather to confirm, all those truths which I have 
enumerated in tliis preface, not by any process of ratiocina- 
tion, but by the simple evidence of historical facts, because, 
as a homely but true proverb says, " One fact is worth a bushel 
of arguments," 

The religious movement amongst the Slavonic nations, to 
which I alludo in several parts of this volume, has consider- 
ably advanced since the publication of its first edition, a cir- 
omnstance of which I have given some details on page 308, and 
which I sincerely hope will be an additional reason for direct- 
and regioaa. If the former were oat tme, — if it were uat fur Uiis funda- 
nenial Bgrecment, — Listory could furnish do inatructiDn ; if the latter were 
got true, — if there nere not these apparent and eirciimBtantial diffctrenccs, 
— Iiardlj anj one could fail to profit by that inslruetion ; for few ure so dull 
uaot to leuru Eomething from the records of past experience in cases pre- 
oiaelj Bimilar to their own. But as it la, much candour and dilrgence are 
ciJled for in tracing analogies between cases which at the first glance eeem 
yery different, — in observing the workings of the same human nnlure under 
all its various disguises, — in recognising, as it were, the same plant in difie- 
rent stageR of its growth, and in all the varieties resulting from climate aud 
culture, soil and season." — Archbishop Whatel^'a " Ji'isagt on thi Errora of 
S/imatutBi" p. 1. 
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ing tho attention of the Sritish Protestants to that importac 
quarter. 

In publishing the present edition, I have revised the work 
and made considerable additions, particularly respecting th* 
trial and martyrdom of John Huss and Jerome of Prague. 

The illustrations which are added to this edition have beet 
designed fcom likenesses considered as the most authentic. 



Edinburgh, 
AvuuU SO, 185U 



CnAPTEK I. 

SLATONIANS. 

Origin of tlie name Siavonians— AcconnI of tliem by Heroilotua — They ara 
mentioned by Tacitus, Pliny, and Plolemy— Tlieir spread »outh and 
westwant — T tie i r cliaracter and manners — ConqnesC and extermmaliua 
of those who lived betnecn tlio Elbe and tho Baltic — Skelcb of (lie 
"Weuda of Losatia — Example of tbe oppressioo of tlie Slavonians by the 
Germans, and resistance of the former to Clirlstisnity promoted by this 
circnmstoDce — Eavival of natJonal animosities between tbe Germans 
and the Slavoniaos in our own time — Account of the relifjiou of the 
ancient Slavonians — Ilospitality, mild and pcacefni character, and ho- 
nesty of Pagan Slavonians, described by Cliristian missionaries— Anec- 
dote reminding' of the Hyperboreans — Their military prowess and skill 
— Fortitude in supporting hardships and torments— Rapid spread of 
Christianity araqiigat them when preached in their own tongue — King- 
dom of Great Moravia— Translation of the Scriptures into the Slavonic, 
and introduction of the worship in the national langua^ by Cyrillus 
and Methodius — Persecution of that worship by the Roman Catholiu 
Church — The kings of France took their tjoronatiou uutb on a copy of 
the Slavonic Gospels. 



It has been observed by an eminent writer of Germany 
(Herder), tliat " the Slavonic nations occupy a much larger 
space on tbe eartli than they do in history;"' and the principal 
cause of it ia assigned by the same author to the remote dis- 
tance from the Roman empire of the lands which they originally 
inhabited. Yet, although thoy became known to the writers 
uf Byzantium and western Europe, under the name of Slavo- 
nians, only in tlie sixth century,* their existence was not un- 

• The authors who wrote on the Slavonians during the sislh canfnry are 
ProcopiuB, Jorriandea, Agalhias, tbe Emperor Mauritius, John of Biolar, and 
Menauder. They call them Solaveni, Sclavi, which are corruptions, made 
by the Byzantines, of the name of Skvi or Blaveni, used by the natives, aa 
veil as by the German writers who had been in contact with the Slavo- 
nians of the B9.1tio, as, for instance, Adam of Bremen, Helmold, &c. The 
etymon of the name Slatoaian has been explained in different ways. Many 
deduce it from the word Sloca, mgnifying i/luri/ iu all the Slavonic dialects; 
and this opinion is supported by the circumstance that a great nnniber of 
Slavonic names are unijuestionably derived from that word ; as, for instanoe, 
Stanislav (Stanislnus), estabiieher of glory; Premislav, sense of gtory; Vla- 
dislav, rnler of glory, &e. Other etymoloBists deduce the origin of the 
same name from Slaro, signifying, in all the Slavonio dialects, word, because 
Ilie name of Slavonians is spelt in their different dialects by u and hy o, 
liainely, Slavianie and Slovianie. These etymolo^iafs support their opinions 
by the remarlcable circumstance, that the appsllattou of Niemietz, i. «., mill;. 
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known to the father of history; and there can be no doubt 
that the Gallipedse and Halisones, the Scythian husbandmen, 
&c., mentioned by Herodotus in the Melpomene, were Slavo- 
nians, who, considering their immense numbers, must be an 
autochtonic nation of Europe, as much as the Greeks, Latins, 
Celts, and Germans, and did not arrive in this part of the 
world at the time of the Huns, Gt)ths, &c., as several authors 
had supposed. Pliny, Tacitus, and Ptolemy, mention the Sla- 
vonians under the name of VinidsD, Serbi, Stavani, &c. ; but 
they became generally known to western and southern Europe, 
when, issuing from their original seats, eastward of theVistida, 
and northward of the Carpathian Mountains, they began gra- 
dually to spread to the south and west. The causes of this 
extraordinary emigration are unknown; but supposed to be 
over-population, and the pressure of foreign nations from the 
east and the north. Be it as it may, this emigration was en- 
tirely different from that of the Teutonic nations, who con- 
quered the south-western provinces of the Roman empire, and 
the invasions of the Asiatic hordes, as, for instance, the Huns, 
Avars, and, at a later period, Mongols and Tahtars. It was 
not a devastating, but a colonizing and peaceful invasion; and 
the German writer Herder, whom I have already quoted at the 

is given to the Germans by aU the Slavonic nations ; and they suppose that 
the Slavonians, being unable to understand foreigners, considered their lan- 
guage as inarticulate, and called them, on that account, niemy or mute; 
whilst, considering themselves as exclusively possessing .the gift of the word 
(at least intelligible to tbem), they called themselves Slovianie, t. e., men en- 
dowed with the gift of the word. Whatever may be the real etymon of the 
name of the Slavonians, there can be no doubt that the appellation of Slaves, 
Sclaven, Esclaves, Schiavi, &c. has been derived from the great number of 
the Slavonians of the Baltic, whom their German conquerors sold in the 
markets, or reduced to a severe bondage on their native soil, — a circumstance 
which goes far in explaining the national antipathies between the Slavonic 
and German races; and which, it is most melancholy to say, have been re- 
cently, on several occasions, renewed with an animosity worthy of the dark- 
est ages. It must be also remarked, that all the western writers call the 
Slavonians not only Sclavini, Sclavi, but also Vinidae, Venedi, and Wends; 
which latter appellation was given by the Germans to the Slavonians of the 
Baltic, and is now applied to those of Lusatia and Saxony, but who call 
themselves Syrbs. It is impossible to ascertain the origin of this appella- 
tion, given to the Slavonians by the Germans as well as by the Fins and Letto- 
nians, but unknown to themselves ; and all the conjectures which have 
been formed on this subject have not produced any satisfactory result. I 
may only remark, that it is by no means a singular case, and that there are 
many instances of nations receiving from foreigners names entirely different 
from those which they apply to themselves. Thus, for instance, the Ger- 
mans call themselves Deutsche, are called by the French Allemands; by the 
English, from the ancient Roman, Germans; and by the Slavonians, as well 
as by the eastern nations, Nieratzi, The Fins, who receive this name .from 
the western Europeans, call themselves Suomi or Suomalaiset, and are called 
by the Slavonians Choody, 
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beginning of this chapter, gives the following graphic sketch 
ofthiamost important episode of the history of nmnkind: — 

" We meet with them [tho Slavonians] for the first time on 
tlie Don, among the Goths; and afterwards on tho Danubo, 
amidst tho Huns and the Bulgarians. They often greatly dis- 
turbed the Roman empire, in conjunction with tho above-men- 
tioned nations, chiefly as their associates, auxiliaries, and 
vassals, Notwithstanding their occasional achievements, they 
never were, like the Germans, a nation of enterprising warriors 
tuid adyenturers. On the contrary, they followed, for the 
most part, the Teutonic nations, quietly occupying tho lands 
wliioh the latter had evacuated, till at length tliey came into 
poaeession of the vast territory which extends from the Don 
to tlio Elbe, and from the Adriatic Sea to the Baltic. On 
tliiaside [the northern] of the Carpathian Mountains, their 
MltlementH extended from Lunebourg, over Mecklenburg, 
Pomerania, Brandenburg, Saxony, Lusatia, Bohemia, Mora- 
via, Silesia, Poland, and Russia; beyond thefie mountains, 
'iiere already, at an early period, they were settled in Mol- 
flivia and Wallacbia, they continued spreading further and 
farther, until the Emperor Heraclius admitted them into 
Balmatia. The kingdoms of Slavonia, Bosnia, Servia, and 
Dalmatia, were gradually formed by them ; they were equally 
"umerous in Pannonia ; thoy extended from Frlull over the 
woth-eaBtem corner of Germany ; so that the territory in 
^ir possess ion ended with Blyria, Carinthia, and Carniolia. 
W short, the lands occupied by them form the most extensive 
'*gion of Europe which even now is inhabited mostly by one 
nution. Thoy settled every where on lands which other nations 
had relinquished, enjoying and cultivating them as husband- 
DiBnand shepherds; so that their peaceful and industrious 
OMnpancy was a great advantage to tho countries which had 
I'fiBn laid waste by the emigration of their former inhabitants, 
"'Well as by the ravaging passages of foreign nations. Thoy 
■wo fond of agriculture and of various domestic arts ; they 
*'Da86ed stores of corn, and reared herds of cattlo ; and they 
"pened every where a useful trade with the produce of their 
™dand of thoir industry. They built along the shores of 
'■18 Baltic, beginning with Lubeck, several seaport towns, 
among which Vineta, situated on the island of Rugen,* was 
'l|e Slavonic Amsterdam; and they maintained an intercourse 
■ith the Prussians and Lettonians, as is attested by the lan- 
guage of these nations. They built KlofF on the Dnieper, 
Md Novgorod on the Wolkhow, which both became flouriah- 
, * TbU is B mistake ; Vinela or Julia iraa Bitimtud at the mouth of tlio 
'"*' Uder, nod iiot in tho ialuid of RiigGii. 



iiig emporiums, uniting the trade of the Black Sea witli the 
Baltic, and conveying the productions of the east to the north 
and west of Europe. In Germany they exerciaed mining; 
they understood the molting and easting of metala; they pr&- 
pared salt, manufactured linen cloths, brewed mead, planted 
fruit-troea, and led, according to their custom, a joyous, musi- 
cal life. They were charitable and hospitable to prodigality, 
fond of freedom, yet submiesive and obedient, enemies of 
robbery and plunder. All tliiB, however, did not help them 
against oppression ; nay, it even contributed to bring it upon 
them. Because, as thoy never strove for the dominion of the 
world, never had warlike hereditary princes amongst them, and 
willingly paid tribute for the mere privilege of inhabiting 
their own country in peace, they were deeply wronged by 
other nations, but oliiefly by those of the Germanic race." 

Commercial advantages were the evident cause of those 
aggressive wars upon the Slavonians, begun under Charle- 
magne,* although the Christian religion was used as a pre- 
tence; because it was certainly more convenient for the heroic 
Franks to treat as slaves an industrious nation, which pur- 
sued agriculture and commerce, than themselves to learn and 
practise those arts. What the Franks had begun was com- 
pleted by the Saxons. The Slavonians were cither exter- 
minated or reduced to bondage by whole provinces, and their 
lands were divided amongst bishops and nobles. Their com- 
merce on the Baltic was destroyed by the northern Germane ; 
Vinota came to a melanoholyend through the Danes; and their 
remnants in Germany are in a state resembling that to which 
the Spaniards reduced the Peruvians. Is it therefore a mira- 
cle that, after centuries of subjection and the deepest exas- 
peration of that people against their Christian masters and 
robbers, their mild character should have degenerated into a 
cruel, cunning, slavish indolence ! And yet their ancient 
character is every whero distinguishable, and particularly 
wherever they enjoy some degree of liberty.-f" {Ideen zur 
Philosophie der Memchheit, vol. iv., chap. 4.) 

* Spoil and rapine would be a more ajipropriate iersa. 

t The regrets nliich the noblo-minded Herder eipreased, nearly eighty 
years ago, about tlio degradation of the natioaol charncter of the Slavo* 
iiians who remain still in Germajiy, i. ;., the WeDds of Lnsatia, were either 
founded upon incorrect data, furnished from tui insidious aod hostile quar- 
ter, or this unfortnnnte state of tilings bos disappeared altogether by tbc 
progress of civihzation, that has removed tjie oppression which weighed 
over these remnauts of the Slavonic race in Germany. This is evident mini 
the following sketch of this population, given by a modern Germnn writer : 
— " They [the Wends] are a lively, strong, and laborious people, eiignged in 
agricultural pursuits and Eabery. Their religious disposition is manifested 
by Ihcjr diligent attendance at church, and by frequently- uttei'ed wishes 
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Tho oppression which was exercised by the Germans against 
the Slavonians of tho Baltic, surpasses by far all that this 
devoted race had to suffer in the south from the Turks, and 
m the east from the Mongols, And, indeed, tho conduct of 
these infidel nations towards tho conquered Slavonians was 
humanity itself, when compared to that which was followed 
towards the same Slavonians by the baptized (for I cannot 
call them Christian) Gfermans. The Mongols, who con([uered 
the north-eastern principalities of Russia, under the descen- 
dants of the teiTible Genghis Khan, and who are always 
quoted as the acme of all that is savage and barbarous, not 
only left to the conquered Christians full religious liberty, 
but they exempted all their clergy, with their families, from 
the capitation-tax imposed upon the rest of the inhabitants. 
Neither did they deprive them of tlieir lands, or bid them 
forget their national language, manners, and customs. The 
Mahomedan Osmanlis left to the conquered Bulgarians and 
Servians their faith, their property, and their local municipal 
institutions ; whilst the Christian German princes and bishops 
divided amongst themselves the lands of the Slavonians, who 

and ExpresaionB of a pious nature, as well aa liy tlieir rectitude aud com- 
inendabli! monucra. Their boaeHty, hospitality, and eociability, are gene- 
rally sckno-wledged ; aud bo is their frugality, cleaDlioesa, conjugal lidelity, 
and many other praiseworthy qualitieB. They are, raorcover, peaceful ; and 
Klthougb, like many other Slavonic natiana, they liave no military spirit, 
they are bold iu the defence of their homes; and their reoruita, when pro- 
perly drilled, have enrned on many and many occaaions the reputation of 
valiftut soldiers. Even onder tho hard preasoro of jiredial bondage, tho 
Wends haverelaioed IheirhftrmlpBacheerfiihiessiuid mirth, which I hey pos- 
sess in common with many other Slavonic aatioas, and their sober, contented 
prind, which is manifested in their very numeroas joyful national songs. 
And, indeed, merry tunes resonnd iq their homes aad on their fields, when 
they are at work or enjoying a eooial circle- They arc equally fond of 
(lancing. It fiequently happens to this duy, that milk-maids sing for wagers, 
and that shepherds play on hurua and bs^pipea their national songs. These 
airs are generally of an erotic description ; they sometimes express com- 
plaints about the loss or infidelity of tho beloved one. Many of them have 
un elegiac character, and are full of enthusiastic and imaginative thoughts 
on the beauty of nature, the instability of earthly things, and the destiny of 
nian, with a strong belief in tho maiTelloua." {Blieke i» die VatcrI'dildaeha 
Kwail ton Karl I^reiisier. Leipaic, 1843, vol. ii., p. 179.) 

This little population, wliich has atill preserved its Slavonic nationality, 
and is not yet Germanized, although Uving in the midat of a Teutouic 
population, umonnts to about 144,000, of whom 60,000 live underthe Saxon, 
and the remainder under the Prussian dominion ; about 10.000 belong to 
the Bapan Catholic Cburoh, and the rest to the Lutheran oonfLts n N t 
Vithitai^ding their very small number, they have a national literature n 
Mating, besides the Uible and several devotional works, of coU t n f 
national songs, ti'aditioos, tales, &c., &o., as well as of some u de a p o- 
daotions. They have a literary society for the promotion of th t nal 
language and literature, and which is uliiufiy compoac-d of Prot t nt aud 
Itoman Catholic clergy nmn. 



were either exterminated or reduced to bondage by whole 
provinces,* The Turks admitted the Slavonians, who had 
been forced or seduced to the adoption of Islamism (those of 
Bosnia), to all the rights and privileges of their nation, and 
many of them occupied the highest dignities of the Ottoman 
Porte, and even that of the Vizier ; but the G-ermans ex- 
tended their persecution even to the Christian descendants of 
their victims. They were reduced to bondage, not permitted 
to remain in towns or villages inhabited by German colonists 
settled upon lands taken from them, and excluded from guilds 
or corporation of trades. There was a law at Hamburg, 
requiring that any person who wished to become a burgher of 
that town should prove that he was not of Slavonic descent ; 
and there are many official documents which prove that the 
]iersecutions of the Slavonians by their German conquerors 
continued long after the final subjugation and conversion of 
that devoted race.-f- A German writer relates, that a con- 
siderable time after the establishment of the Christian reli- 
gion, whenever a Slavonian was met on the high road, and 
could not give what was considered a satisfactory reason for 
his absenting himself from his village, ho was executed on the 
spot or killed like a wild beast. J It is, therefore, no wonder 
that the Slavonic language, which extended westwards as far as 
the river Eyder, and southwards beyond the banks of the Saale, 
has finally disappeared, those who spoke it being either extermi- 
nated or entirely denationalized and converted into Germans. § 

* Herder, bb quoted above. 

■f- Tbos, for instance, Meinhard, Bishop of Ualberstadt, ordered, in 1243, 
that tbe Slavonic iuhabitants of several placos belonging to tliB convent of 
Biatorf sbould, in caae they would not consent to abandon some of wbut he 
calls their Pagan oaatoms, be expelled, and replaced by German good Ca- 
tholics. The Bishop of Breslau ordered, in 1495, tfaat all tho Polish peasants 
of a place called Woitz should in two years learn German, or be expelled. 

t Oebiardi OachuikU der Wtnien, p. 260, Thia author is by no means 
partial to the Slayoiiians ; and his statement is made on tlie evidence of 
another German writer contemporary with these events, — IlelmoM, ChroKi- 
MB ^latonim, 

% The Slavonians, who had been compelled outwardly to conform to the 
rites of Christianity for about seventy years, made a successful insur- 
rection against their oppressurs in lOGS, the year of the NDnnan con- 
qnest of Kngland; destroyed all the churches and convents, sacrificed the 
Bishop of Meoktenburg to their gods at Lubeck, and expelled tbe Germans 
and Danes from their conntry. Crooko, prince of tlie island Bugen, whom 
they culled to their til rone, conquered HolBtmn, and retained it at; tha peace 
which the Danes and Germans were obliged to conclude with him. The 
Slavonians restored their national idolatry, and enjoyed an uninterrupted 
peace for about forty years; but in the hegLuning of the twelfth centnry 
Crooko was murdered, and the Germans and Danes recommenced their 
attacks upon the Slavoniaos, who maintained the unequal contest till 1168. 
In that year their sovereign Fribislav received baptism, was created a prince 



In relating this murder of one nation by another, I have 
not had to follow any accusations uttered by tUe injured party. 
The wail of the victim was lost in the lapse of ages ; and 
the Slayonians of the Baltic had not, as the Mexicans, an 
Jxtlilsochilt, and the Peruvians a CrarcilasBO dela Vega, to 
denounce to posterity the wrongs of their nation. It was from 
among the oppressors tliemeolvos that a testimony came 
against the evil deeds of their countrymen ; and, he it said to 
the honour of humanity, there were found amongst the Ger- 
mans virtuous men and real priests of Christ, who courageously 
raised their voice against the unchristian and inhuman con- 
duct of their own princes and nobles, who, under the pretence 
of converting the Slavonic idolaters to the Christian religion, 
inflicted upon them a worse than Pagan oppression. 

It may be said, perhaps, Of what use is it to renew the 
memory of ancient wrongs, which ought to be buried in the 
oblivion of the dark ages i No doubt of it ; but, unfortunately, 
far from this being the case, the contrary has been taking 
place for several years in the intellectual struggle which is 
going on between the Slavonic aud German writers, who, 
in their polemical discussions, lay much stress upon the 
history of their mutual relations. But, what is more la- 
menCable, the national animosities between the two races 
have not remained confined to the writings of historical 
students, but have been fostered up by pamphlets and news- 
papers, and have even led to actual collisions, as, for instance, 
in Posen and Prague. This unfortunate feeling is developing 
itself witli great intensity ; and it is much to be feared that 
it may be productive of bitter fruits, not only to the said hostile 
races, but to humanity at large. I therefore think that it is 
by no means right to gloss over an evil which is a fact, but that 
it should be rather exposed before the tribunal of the public 

of the German empire; and bis d<!se<!Li<li>iit£ cojititiuo tu tlie prlncaly liuiise 
oF Mecklenburg, tJic only Sluvouic dynasty ddw extant. Tim island nf 
Itugen, the last Btronghold of Slavonic independence and idolatry, wa^ con- 
quefsd and convQited in tlie following year, 1169, by Waldemar the First, 
ktiig of Denoiark, and the descendants of the national sovereign of that 
iiland continue still ili existence, represented by the prince of Putbna. The 
Slavonic longnage lingered in the neighbourhood of Leipeic till the end of 
the fourteenth century; and the lost man who spoke that language in Fo- 
meraniH ia said to have died in 1404. Divine service in the same language 
WRS performed at 6, plat^e colled WnstTOw, in the duchy of Lunoburg, king- 
dam of lUnover, aa late as the middle of the last, i. a., eighteenth century. 
The inhnbilanln of the district of Luchow, situated in the same duchy of 
Lunebur^, and commoDly called Wendland, i. e^ the country of the Wends 
ur Slavonians, sp^ak even now a peculiar dialect of the German, iiilcr- 
niingled with many Slavooic words. The only Slavonians in Germany who 
have retained their uatiunaliiy are the Wends of Luaatia, of whom 1 have 
already spoken (ni/e p. 4, note). 




opinion of Europe, which may perhaps devise some effective 
means of obviating, ero it be too late, tho otherwise unavoid- 
able consequences of this deplorable state of thinga. It is, 
moreover, impossible to obtain a clear understanding of the 
effects of religious doctrines upon the national character of 
the Slavonians, and the causes of the success and failure 
which tho propagation of these doctrines met with amongst 
the same nation. I am particularly anxious that the British 
Protestants should acquire a thorough knowledge of the 
causes and effects to which I have alluded, because this alone 
will enable them to form a correct judgment, not only of the 
religious history of the Slavonians, but of the religious move- 
ment which undoubtedly will follow the political one which 
now agitates the same nation with an increasing force. 

But before I shall describe the conversion of the Slavonic 
nations to the religion of tho gospel, I must give a short 
sketch of their idolatry, as well as their manners, customs, 
and state of civilization during their Paganism, because the 
social and moral condition of a people has always a great in- 
fluence upon its religious revolutions. 

" The Slavonians," says Procopins,* " worship one God, the 
maker of tho thunder, whom they acknowledge tho only Lord 
of the .universe, and to whom they offer cattle and different 
kinds of victims. They do not believe in fate, or that it has 
any power over mortals. Whenever they are in danger of 
death, either from illneaa or from the enemy, thoy make vows 
to God to offer sacrifices if they should be saved. When tho 
peril is over they fulfil their vows, and believe that it was this 
which saved them. Thoy also worship rivers, nymphs, and 
some other deities, to whom they offer sacrifices, making 
divinations at the same time." This description of the Sla- 
vonic religion coincides with Nestor's account of it, who saya 
that the chief Slavonic deity worshipped at Kioff, Novgorod, 
and other places, was Pemo, *'. e., thunder, whose idol was 
made of wood, with a head of silver, and golden whiskers. 
The same author mentions also the names of other deities, 
but without describing their attributes .f The account which 
is given by the Bohemian and Polish chroniclers of the ancient 
deities of their countries is very unsatisfactory. It was col- 
lected from tradition, long after the extinction of national 
idolatry; and their attempts to identify it with the mythology 
of Greece and Kome create the suspicion that their own ima- 



[ 



* Db BeUo Golhico. 

+ Nestor, a monk of Eoff, is tlie most ancient of Slavonic iilatoriaiiSjIi 

g lired in the eecond part of the eleventh cuiitur/. 
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gination had often supplied the want of real infomialion on 
the subject. The only deities wliichare undoubtedly known lo 
have been worshipped in the aboriginal Slavonic countries, i.e., 
Poland and Russia, are those, the memory of which still partly 
lives in the popular songs, amusements, and euperstitions of 
these countries. The principal of these are, Lada, supposed 
to have been the goddess of love and pleasure;* Kupala, pod 
of the fruits of the earth; and Koleda, god of festivals. The 
lamo of Iiada is still repeated in several parts of Russia, in 
songs and dances whieh are customary only at certain seasons 
«f the year. Kupala, whose festival was solemnized on the 
23d June by lighting large fires, round which people danced, 
Tnay be said to have survived the extinction of the national 
idolatry, because its worship continues in some measure 
■ximongst the peasantry of several parts of Poland and Russia. 
The village youths dance ronnd lighted fires on the eve of 
£t John the Baptist (23d June), who is called by them Joha 
^upala.f The festival of Koleda was observed on the 2ith 
-December; and it is remarkable, that in Poland and some 
jiarts of Russia this appellation is used for Christmas, as well 
xis for several customs observed upon that day, 

The vestiges of tlio worship of nymphs, rivers, &c., observed 
"fcy Prooopius, may be still traced in our days. The belief in 
^fairies and other imaginary beings, inhabiting the woods, the 
""water, and the air, still lingers among the peasantry of many 
filavonic countries, and is preserved in a great number of po- 
pular tales, songs, and superstitious observances. All these 
»emnants of the Slavonic mythology have been of late carefully 
oolleoted; and considerable light was thrown upon this subject 
l)y the labours of several Slavonic scholars. The only positive 
information, however, which we possess on the above-inen- 
"tioncd subject, is that which is contained in the accounts of the 
Xaltic Slavonians, given by contemporary authors, who lived 
in their vicinity, and of whom many were eye-witnesses of what 
they described. Even the very objects worshipped by those 
Slavonians have been, by a lucky accident, preserved to our 
timee.J I shall therefore give, on these authorities, some dc- 

* Lad EignilieB in the Slavonic languages, order, taet, and is Lhe root of 
etveral wurds. 

t it mast be remarked, tlrat St Jahn'a eve is celebrated in many couii- 
triw by ligbtjng bonfires, which have probably a refeience to tlie summer 
■olslice. 

t A most valuable collection of Slavonia antiquities was found towards 
the end of the seventeenth ceotury, in digging the ground at the village of 
Prillwilz, silualed on tlie lAke Tolleiiz, in the duchy of Mecklenburg, and 
<rliich*is siippoEcd to occupy tlie place where Hhetra, a celebrated Slavonic 
lemple, formerlj stood. It remained, however, unkuowB to Uie learned 



tiiils of the Slavonic uloljitry, which mny be considered ae real. 
Tlie most celebrated deitj of the Baltic Siavoaians was Svian- 
tovit, or Seiantomd,* whose fane and idol were at Arkona, the 
capital of the island Kugen. This last stronghold of Slavonic 
idolatry was taken and destroyed in 1168, by Waldemar the 
First, king of Denmark. The contemporary Danish historian, 
Saxo Grammaticus, who was very likely present at that expe- 
dition, -f- gives the following account of Sviantovit and his wor- 
ship: — 

" In the midst of tho town was a level place, upon which 
stood tho temple, beautifully constructed of wood. It was 
held in great veneration, not only for its magnificence, but 
also on account of the sanctity of the idol which it contained. 
Tho interior wall of the edifice was of exquisite workmanship, 
and was painted with the figures of diH'erent things, executed 
in a rude and imperfect manner. It had only one entrance. 
The temple itself was composed of two inolosures. The ex- 
terior consisted of a wall, covered with a roof painted red ; 
but the interior, supported by four posts, had, instead of walls, 
hangings of tapestry ; and it had, in common with tho exterior 
part, the same roof, and a few beams. Tho idol which stood 
in that edifice was much larger than the natural size of a man. 
It had four heads and as many necks ; two chests and two 
backs, of which one was turned to the right, and the other to 
the left. The beards were carefully combed, and the hair 
closely shorn. He held in liis rlgbt hand a horn, mado of 
different kinds of metals, which was filled once every year 
with winej by the priest who performed his worship. His 
left arm was bent on his side, in the form of a bow. Hia 
garment reached to the legs, which were of various kinds of 

norld until l7Tli when & dsscription nf it, accompanied by eDgravingti, wti> 
{lubliahed bi; Dr Mnsh, cLaplain of Lbe Dukp of Mi^cklenburg. Tbiiae anti- 
il^uitifB were found in two raetal ressi^lE, supposed to liave be^n emplnjed 
fur KacrificeE, aud which were bo plaoed that one served as h cover to Ihe 
□[her. They had engraved upon (hem Eeveral inscriptions; but, nnfbrtn- 
nately, they were both meJled down for t)ie costing of a bell, before they 
had been examined by any person competent to judgo of llie inscriptions. 
These vessels cootaioed idols, and several objects employed in the ))erform- 
aace of the sacrifices. All these objects are cast from a mixture of 
various metals, but not alvays of the same kiud, because many of them 
have a considerable portion of silver in their composition, while others have 
none. Bevcral of them have Slavooio iuscriptiona in Bonic oharaQters, but 
the most part of them are in a very mutilated condition. 

* The first of these names signifies in Slavonic, hatytBarriai' or conqueror; 
the secood, hJi/ tight. It will he Be«o from Ihe description of the idol, thnt 
both these explanations may be adopted with equal justice. 

i- He was secretary to Absalou, archbishop of Lund, who commanded 
thnt expedition under the kiog. 

t I'erhaps with mead, the national Slavonic bever 
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wood, joined together with bo much art, that it was impossible 
to porcoive it, except on a close oxamioation. Hie feet stood 
on the earth, with their soles fixed in it. Not far from the 
idol were disposed his Bword, hia bridle, and other artielps 
boloagiog to him, amongst which alione prominently his sword, 
of a very large size, with a silver hilt and scabbard of beauti- 
ful workmanship. His solemn worship was performeil in the 
following manner ; — Once a-year, after harvest, the population 
of the island assembled before the temple of the idol, whore, 
after having sacrificed cattle, they held a solemn repast, as a 
religious observance. The priest, who, contrary to the fashion 
of the country, was conspicuous by the length of hJa hair and 
beard, swept, previously to the beginning of the ceremony, the 
interior of the fane, to which he alone had access. In per- 
forming this task he carefully held his breath, leat the pre- 
sence of the deity might be polluted by the contamination of 
mortal breath. Therefore, every time when he wanted to 
respire, he was obliged to go ont of the temple. On the 
following day, he brought before the people assembled before 
the gate of the temple the horn taken from tho hand of the 
idol, and augured from the state of its contents the prospects 
of thfl next year. If the quantity of the liquor had decreased, 
he predicted scarcity, but if it had not, abundance. This ho 
announced to the people, bidding them to be sparing or pro- 
fuse of their stores accordingly. He then poured forth the 
old liquor, by way of libation, at the feet of the idol ; refilled 
the horn with new wine ; and, having addressed to the idol 
prayers for himself, for the welfare of the country and its in- 
habitants, for increase of goods, and for victory over the 
enemy, ho emptied the horn at a single draught. He then 
filled it again, and replaced it in the right hand of the idol. 
A largo cake of a round form, made with honey, was also 
offered in sacrifice. The priest placed this cake between him- 
self and the people, and asked them whether they could see 
him or not. If they answered in the affirmative, he exhorted 
them to provide for the next year a cake which should en- 
tirelj' conceal him from their sight. He finally blessed the 
people in the name of the idol, and exhorted them to be dili- 
gent in his worship by frequent sacrifices, promising thom, as 
a sure reward of their zeal, victory over their enemies by land 
and by sea. The rest of the day was spent in feasting, and 
all the offerings consecrated to the deity were consumed by 
the assembled crowd. At that feast intemperance was con- 
sidered as an act of piety, sobriety a sin. Every man and 
woman in the country paid annually a piece of money for the 
support of the idol's worship. A third of the spoils obtained 
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over the enomy was given to the idol, as succesa was ascribed 
to hia assistance. The same iilol had throe hundred horses, 
and OS many soldiers, who made war on his account, and who 
delivei'ed all the booty which they had obtained to the custody 
of tho priest. He employed that booty in preparing ditferent 
kinds of ornaments for the temple, whiuti he locked up in 
secret storerooms, where an immense quantity of money, and 
of costly raiment rotten from length of time, was heaped. 
There was also an immense number of votive offerings, by 
thosa who sought to obtain favours fi-om this deity. Not only 
did tho whole of Slavonia" offer money to this idol, but even 
the neighbouring kings were sending hira gifts, without regard 
to tho sacrilege they were thereby committing. Thus, amongst 
others, Sven,+ king of Denmark, sent to this idol, in order to 
propitiate his favour, a cup of exquisite workmanship — thus 
preferring a strange religion to his own. He was afterwards, 
however, punislied for tliis sacrilege by an unfortunate violent 
death. The same deity had other fanes in different plziceo, 
directed by priests of equal dignity but lesser power. He 
had also a, white horse specially belonging to him, from whose 
tail and mane it was considered sinful to pull a hair, and 
whieh only the priest was allowed to feed and to bestride. 
On this horse's back Sviantovit (whicli was the name of the 
idol) combated, according to the belief of the Bugians, against 
the enemies of their creed. Thisbelief was chiefly supported by 
the argument, that the horso was frequently found on a morn- 
ing in his stable covered with sweat and mud, aa if he had en- 
dured much exercise, and travelled far in the night. Futurity 
was investigated by means of this horse, and in tho following 
manner : — When it was intended to make war on any country, 
a number of spears were laid down in three rows before the 
temple, over which, after the observance of solemn prayers, 
the priest led the horso. If, in passing over thcso spears, ho 
began by lifting his right foot, the omen was fortunate, but if 
he did it with the left, or with both feet together, it was a 
bad sign, and the project was abandoned.^ 

- Sviantovit had, according to the same authority, a standard 
consecrated to him, which gave to those who followed it tha 
privilege to do what they would. They might pillage with 
impunity, even to the temples of the gods ; and might commit 
every kind of outrage, without its being accounted them for sin, 

' Slavonia was bj GermBn chrouiders uHiiallj understood to mean Ihe 
country of the Baltic Slavonmns, 

+ According: to Dalilraan'e IHilort/ ofDemnnrk, this relates to Swen-Grate, 
who was murdered in 1157, and not to the father of Caimle tho Great, as ia 
generally supposed. 
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This celebrated idol was broken to pieces, and used as fuol 
on the kitchen fire, by order of Waldemar, king of Dunmark, 
who had conquered Rugen — a circumstance which greatly 
contributed to dustroy the belief in his divinity. 

I have given the particidars of this account, by a contem- 
porary writer, of the most celebrated Slavonic fane, as being 
authentic, and conveying a vivid idea of the Slavonic idolatry, 
which continued its existence on the shores of the Baltic 
nearly three centuries after the conversion of other nations 
belonging to the Slavonic race. Other accounts of the aamo 
idolatry have been given by different German writers, who 
lived in the vicinity of tho Ealtic Slavonians, and some of 
whom had a personal knowledgo of them. My limits permit 
me not, however, to enter here upon any detailed description 
of this subject ; and I shall conclude it with the following os- 
tract fnjm Helniold, a German clergyman of Holstein, who bad 
much personal intercourse with the unconverted Slavonians:— 

" The Slavonians," says ho, " have many different idolatries, 
and they do not agree in their superstitious rites. 'Some of 
them have in their temples idols of an imaginary fomi, as, for 
instance, the idol at Pluuen (Pton, in Holstein), called Pudaga. 
Many gods are believed to inhabit the woods, and have no 
images to represent their figures, whilst others are represented 
with three or more heads. But in the midst of so many 
deities, to which they ascribe the protection of their fields and 
woods, and even tha power of dispensing pain or pleasure, 
they confess that there is a God in heaven commanding all 
tho others, but having the care only of heavenly things. 
They say that all other gods issued from his blood ; and that 
some of them arc superior to others, in the same degree as 
they are nearer to the great God, who gives them their diffe- 
rent employments." • This Slavonic theogony resembles that 
of Greece, as the gods and demigods of both issued from tho 
Supreme Divinity, and obeyed his commands. This, however, 
is not the place to investigate tho connection of tho Slavonic 
with tho classical and Indian mythology; and I must now pass 
to the description of tho moral state of the race whose creed 
that mythology constituted. 

Tho universal testimony of the authors who have observed 
the Slavonians on the banks of the Danube and on the shores 
of the Baltic, is very favourable to their national character. 
" Their disposition is neither malicious nor fraudulent," says 
Procopins ; and the Emperor Mauritius relates that they 
did not, like other nations, retain their prisoners in perpetual 
bondage, but permitted them, after a certain definite time, 
n, lib. i.j cap, sxx.iii. 



either to return to their own country upon the paymont of a 
ransom, or to remain amongst them as freemen and friends.* 
The most eminent virtue of the Slavonians, in which they ex- 
celled all nations, waa hospitality. The Emperors Mauritius 
and Leo the Philosopherf relate that the Slavonians not only 
received travellers with the greatest kindness, but conduct-ed 
them on their way to other places, provided for all their 
wants, and safely delivered them to other countrymen of 
theirs, who became responsible for the safety of the stranger 
to the person who had brought him. If any evil befell the 
stranger through the carelessness of his host, he was punished 
by his neighbours, or by those who had brought the guest to 
his house. The hospitality observed by the Byzantines 
amongst the southern Slavonians was in equal veneration 
amongst those of the Uaitic. Adam of Bremen says that 
no nation excelled them in manners, hospitality, and kind- 
ness. J Helmold, who had visited them himself, in company 
with the bishop of Oldenburg, at a time when they were great- 
ly exasperated against their Christian neighbours, says that 
he learnt then by experience, what he had long before known 
by report, that no nation excelled the Slavonians in hospita- 
lity, and that should any one of them, which happens very 
rarely, be convinced of having sent away a stranger or refused 
him hospitality, it was permitted to bum his home and his 
property, and he was unanimously called infamous, villain, 
and deserving to be rejected by every one. The biographer 
of Saint Otho says that the Pomeranians always had their 
tables covered with all such kinds of meat and drink as the 
master of tho house could afford, and that inmates and 
strangers partook of them at any time of the day.J The 
same writer gives the following account of the honesty of the 
Slavonians : — " Such is the confidence amongst them," says 
he, " that they are perfectly free from thieving and fraud, in- 
somuch that their chests and boxes are never locked. They 
had never seen locks or keys, and were much astonished when 
they beheld the chests and trunks of tho bishop locked. 
Thoy keep all their clothes, money, and costly things in tubs 
and casks, simply covered, without fear of any fraud, as they 
never have experienced it," But the most remarkable clreura- 
stance related by this author about the Slavonians of Pome- 

* SiTCUigieam, lib. xi., cap. viiL 

■t Stralejimm, loco citati 
102, 103. 

t MoribnaettiospitaliEat 
{Uatoria EedaiiMKa, lib. i 

§ Vita Bt Othonia, cap. 



aud LeoDis Imperatori Taelica, cup. xvlj 
nulla gens lionestiorac beiiignior potest ir 
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rania is, that they objected to Chriatianity on account of the 
immorality, but particularly thieving and robbing, whiehwere 
prevalent amongst the Christiana, and the cruelties wliich 
they committed upon one another.* 

The chastity and conjugal fidelity of the Slavonic women 
are extolled by the Byzantines, as well as by the western 
writers. The Emperor Mauritius says, that the Slavonic 
women were such devoted wives, that many of them commit- 
ted suicide when their husbands died.-f- St Bonifacins, the 
vVnglo-Sason apostle of the Germans, says, in a letter address- 
ed to his countryman, Ethelbald king of Mercia, who was 
accused of disorderly manners, that the Slavonians, whom ho 
calls, on account of tlieir idolatry, the worst nation, held 
conjugal fidelity in such reverence, that the wives committed 
euicide at the death of the husbands, and that those who 
acted in this manner were considered praiseworthy amongst 
them. J: It seems that the Slavonic women were wont to share 
with their husbands, not only the hardships of the expedi- 
tion, but even the dangers of the combat. When the Avars, 
in 626, made an unsuccessful attack upon Constantinople, a, 
great number of Slavonians, who had fought in their van, 
were slain ; and the Greoks found afterwards that there were 
a great number of women amongst the dead,§ The strength 
of family ties and affections amongs the Pagan Slavonians is 
thus described by Helmold, whom I have already several 
times quoted: — " Hospitality and care of parents are consi- 
dered by the Slavonians as the first virtues. There cannot 
bo found amongst them a poor man or a beggar, because, as 
soon as an individual becomes, either from debility or old age, 
unable to provide for himself, his relations take care of him 
with the greatest kin(Inees,"|l 

I have quoted the statement of Herder, that the Slavo- 
nians led "ajoyous, musical life;"^and the following cha- 
racteristic anecdote, reported by the Byzantine writers, proves 
how fond the Slavonians were of music, and what a peaceful 
nation they were, when left unmolested by their neighbours. 
" In 890, during the war with the Avars, the Greeks captured 

* At itli (Pomerani) inqniant, nihil nobis ac Tobia, patrim leges non dimit- 
limus; content! sumua religione quam habemns. Apud Oiriatianos, aiiitit, 
furee aunt, latrones aaat; criiciantar pedibus, privautur ooulis, et onitiLk 
genera Bcelerum, Chriatieni exercent in Cliristianos : ubsit & uobis religio 
talis. ( Vila St Olhonu. cap. xxv^ p. 673.) 

+ SlrateyUutu, lib. si^ cap. B. Tlie same is repented by the Emparnr Leo 
Lbe Pbilosorlier ia his Tallica, cap. xviii., aec. cv. Tbia cnatorn is cou^ideri^d 
by iome writers as pointing to an Indian origiti of the Slavojiians. 

t Leiter of 8t Bonifacins, apud Saaffurilc'a fi!,ira»io AnlitjailUi. 

S Slritler, vol. ii., pnge 72. II Clironicim Slamrum, cnp. xii. 

U Vidt page 6. 
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three foreigners, who had citheroa instead of arms. Tha 
Emperor asked them who they were S ' Wo are Slavoniana,' 
answered tho foreigners, ' and we live in the remotest comer 
of the woatera ocean (tho Baltic Sea.) The Khan of the 
Avars 8eut presents to our chiefs, and demanded troops to 
fight ai^ainst the Greeks. Our chiefs accepted the presents, 
hut sent us to the Khan with the excuse that they could not 
give him assistance on account of the great distance. We 
have been ourselves fifteen months on the road. The Khan, 
disregarding the sanctity of the ambassadorial character, per- 
mitted us not to return to our country. Having heard of the 
riches and kindness of the Greeks, we seized a favourable 
opportunity to fly into Thracia. We understand not the use 
of arms, and we only play the cithern. There is no iron in 
our country. Being unacquainted with war, and fond of 
music, we led a peaceful and tranquil life.' The Emperor ad- 
mired the peaceful character of these people, their tall sta- 
ture, and strong make; he received them kindly, and furnished 
them with the means for returning to their country." * This 
anecdote makes one inclined to believe, that the storiea related 
by the ancients about the happy and innocent life of the 
Hyperboreans were not so entirely devoid of all foundation 
as it is genorally supposed. I have already given tho passage 
of Herder, in which he describos the advanced state of com- 
merce and industry amongst the Slavonians, and there is no 
need of repeating the various evidences of contemporary 
writers upon which ho has founded his statement. 

Such was the moral condition of a people whom the Ger- 
mans either exterminated or reduced to bondage. It must 
not, however, be believed, that if the Slavonians were indus- 
trious, peaceful, aud as inoffensive as the Peruvians, they wero 
equally unwarlike. It is perfectly true, as Herder baa ob- 
served, that " they willingly paid a tribute for the mere privi- 
lege of inhabitingtheirown country in peace." They became, 
however, when pushed by circumstances into a war, terrible 
to their oppressors, displaying a courage and skill in lighting, 
as well as a power of enduring pain and hardship, which made 
them much more like the unconquerable Indiana of North 
America than the submissive Peruvians. The Byzantine 
writers, who knew the Slavonians from personal observation, 
relate that they wont into battle vrithout shirt or cloak, wear- 
ing only short breeches to cover their nakedness. They had 
no armour, but only spears, and some of them shields. They 
used bows, and small arrows poisoned with a very potent 
venom, They always combated on foot, and were very export 
* Strittcr, Meiuorla Fvpulonm, vol. ii., pogea D3, 6i. 
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in fighting amongst defiles, woods, and in every place difficult 
of access. They displayed in euch combats extraordinary 
skill, inveigliog the enemy into ambuscades by simulated re- 
treats. TJiey were extraordinary divora, and could keep 
under water longer than any other people, receiving air by 
means of long reads projecting out of the water. They were 
particularly skilful in surprising their enemies in individual 
encounters, of which a curious instance is related by Proco- 
pius. When Belisarius was besieging the town of Anxum, in 
Italy, ho was very anxious to obtain a prisoner from amongst 
the Goths who occupied that place. Having in his army 
some Slavonians, who were accustomed in their own country 
on the Danube to seize prisoners by concealing themselves 
under stones and brushwood, he offered a considerable reward 
to one of them if lie would take a Goth alive. There was a 
place near the walla where the Goths used to cut grass. The 
Slavonian crept at an early hour amidst the high grass, and 
lay there ooucealed. A Guth came out of the town, and not 
foreae«ing danger at hand, only observed the movements of the 
be8iegers''camp,wh6nco he looked to be assailed. The Slavonian 
Buddenly started from bis place of concealment, grasped the 
Goth from behind with such strength that he was unablo tooffur 
any resistance, and carried him in that way to the camp.* 

Another characteristic which the ancient Slavonians had, 
in common with the Indians of North America, was their foi^ 
tjtude in supporting the torments which their enemies inflicted 
upon them, in order to extort information as to the number, 
position, &o., of their anny. They would die under the must 
excruciating torments without answering a question, and 
without uttering a word of complaint-i* 

The military prowess of the Slavonians was not, however, 
confined to individual feats, where dexterity was as much re- 
quired as valour. This is sufficiently attested by their inva- 
sions of the Greek empire, by which they spread devastation 
from the Black to the Ionian Seas, and, having defeated the 
Greeks in several battles, but particularly near Adrianople in 
651, penetrated to the gates of Thessalonica and of Constan- 
tinople. They were afterwards conquered for some time by 
the Asiatio nation of the Avars, and fought in the van of 
their conquerors with great valour, of which a remarkable 

■ DeBeUi>Gotkiiiv,a}mdStria/r, vol. a „ page 3^. The Emperor Maoriliiia 
Bives a detailed description of tlie manner in Mhicli tlie Siuvoniana usually 
inndewur; and Sir Uardnsr WilkiDSon iias uL^ei-ved, Ihnt it closely reseui- 
biw that which is pursued by tliu Montent'grines iu our nwu daj'a. FW« 
his iMtiuilia and Moxtcnfgro, vol. i., piige 3^. 

+ Stritter, Mautaire Fupuloruni, vol. ii., page 69. 
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inetonce was Bhowa in the atta,ck on Constantinople m 62G, 
which was nearly captured by the Slavonians.* The territory 
conquered by the Slavonians in tho Greek empire, and in- 
habited even now by them, extends to the vicinity of Adrian- 
ople ; and almost the whole of the Morea was for more than 
two centuries in their posseBsion.-f- In tho north they de- 
fended for tliree centuries their national independenoo and 
idolatry against Germany, Denmark, and occasionally their 
converted brethren of Poland. 

I have given such a detailed account of the national char 
racter of tlie Slavonic race, which, notwithstanding the various 
modifications which it had received from the influence of time, 
form of government, religious creed, climate, and other local 
oircumatances, remains unchanged in all its essentials; be- 
cause it is only the knowledge of this character that can en- 
able us to form a correct judgment of the causes which have 
influenced tho political and religious history of the Slavonians, 
and of what Europe may hope and fear from the movement 
by which this race is now so powerfully agitated. 

The mild and peaceful chai-acter of the Slavonic race ren- 
dered it particularly apt to receive the doctrine of the gospel; 
and, indeed, the spread of Christianity amongst the Slavo- 
nians was very rapid, whenever it was preached to thera in 
their own tongue, and by missionaries whoso evangelical la- 
bours were not tainted by the self-aeeking motives of worldly- 
interest ; but Christianity was resisted unto death whenever 
it was made the tool for political ends, perverting the sublime 
precepts which the gospel inculcates, of raeeknosa, patience, 
and forbearance, into the abject doctrines of unconditional 
submission to the abhorrent yoke of invading foreigners. This 
was uufortunately the case with the Slavonians of tho Baltic, 

* I have reiated, p. 16, that majiy wonien were found smongst the Sla- 
vouiiiuH Blaiii on that occasion. The Avara were culled by the Greeks to 
caiiiiuEr the Slavonians, but eaon afterwards tbe same Slavoniana became, 
under the dominion of tlie Avara, mnoh more terrible to the Greeks than 
they had been before. An event which has much similarity to the above- 
meutioned onej took place nine centuries afterwards with the very game 
Slavonians, i.e., Serviana. They implored in vain the assistance of the west- 
em Cbristutns, and particnlarly of the Emperor Sigismund, against the 
Turk* ; and having receivyd none, were defeated, on the plains of Koasovo- 
pole by Sultan Bajazet, 13S6, and obliged to submit to his dominion. Five 
years afterwards (1391), they greatly contKbuted to tlie victory of the Turks 
over the same Emperor Sigismund at NicopoUs. I am onsious to direct the 
attention of tlioughtful minds to this circnmstance, because It ts by no means 
impossible that the Slavonic populations, whose opposition to Bussia has 
hitherto been the greatest impediment to her schemes of nggrandiiement, 
iriay. having deHpnirEd of tlie assistance of western Europe, become the 
most powerfii] means for the esccutiou of these schemes. 

+ Vidt Appendix G. 
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where their conversion by the Germans ivaa almoet aynony- 
mous with dcBtruction, It has been pithily and truly de- 
scribed by Herder, whom I have already quoted, in these few 
words : " The Slavonians were either exterminated or reduced 
to bondage by whole provinces, and their lands were divided 
amongst bishops and nobles."* 

The casewas different with the southern Slavonians, to whom 
thegospel was preached in their own tongue, and where it was 
not degraded into a tool for ac<iuiring riches and power. 

Christianity must have begun to spread amongst the Sla- 
vonians since they camo into contact with the Greeks, because, 

• An aniiniled picture of the opprefision eiercised by tlie Oermans against 
the SlavoDians was chown in a spencti nddrusBcd at Lubeutc, b; a Slavonic 
chief, to the bishop of Oldenburg, and reported by ITelmotd, who woa pre- 
sent on tliat occasion, in the following manDer : — " The bishop having ex- 
horted the Slavonians, ivho bad assembled ta meet him in the above-men- 
tioned town, to abandon their idols, to receive baptism, and to renoanca 
their wicked works, and eEpeeially pillage and jnarder, Pribislav answered, 
— 'O, venerable prelate, your worde are the words of God, and useful for 
onr salvation ; but how con we follow the way which you are pointing out 
to ua, when we are entangled in so many evils ! If you wish to know onr 
afflictions, listeu patiently to what I am going to say. The people whom 
you see are your people, and to you we shall diecover our need, because it is 
for you to have compassion for ua. But our princett oppress us with sucli 
severity, and impose upon ua such, tributes and servitude, that death is 
become more desirable to ua than life. Thia very year, we, the inhabitants 
of this little coruer, have paid to the duke one thousand marks, aud a 
hnudred to the count, and yet thia is not sufficient, and we ore squpexcd into 
exhaustion everyday! How shall we then attend to tliis new religion t IIow 
are we to build churcbesand receivB baptism, when we maybe forced every 
day to See, U there were at least a place of refuge for us ! But if we cross 
the Travena [Trawe, in Holateiu], the same calamities await us ; if we re- 
Ure to the river Panis [Peene, in Pomerania], it ia Btill the same. What, 
then, remains to ua, except to leave the earth, to go to the sea, and to live 
upon the waves I la it then our fault if, expelled from our country, we 
disturb the sea, and levy on the Danes, or on the merchants who navigate 
it, our means of living ! Are not our princes answerable for this mischief 
to which they compel us V 

" The bishop liaving represented that thia persecution should cease if the 
Slavoniaua woald become Christiana, Pribislav rejoined, — 'If you desire 
that we embrace your religion, grant us the same rights which the Saxons 
possess in their farms, aud we shall willingly become Christians, build 
cbnrcbas, and pay tithes.'" (Helraold, Vhranima Slararum.) 

The oppression of the Slavonians by the Germans, under pretence of 
converting them to the Christian religion, has been described, besides Uel- 
mold, by another German missionary, Adam of Bremen, tidnbia Eiitoria 
Ealaiiulica, lib, iii., csp. xsv. ; and I have had an opportunity of stating, 
page 9, that this persecution was continned long after the final conversion 
of the Slavonians. It is, however, very pleasing to find an exception to 
these nefarious proceedings in the missionary labours of the German Pre- 
late St Otho, bishop of Bamberg. He arrived in Pomerania in 1125, with- 
out a military foree, hut well acquainted with the languBse of the country 
and his prfaching, united to his disinterested and good behnviour, converted 
at once the idolaters of that couniry, who bad hitherto strenuously resisted 
all the attempts to force Christianity upon them. 
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notwithstanding the many hostile collisions which soon took 
place between these two nations, there was a good deal of 
commercial intercourse between them. Many Slavonians 
entered the service of the Greek emperors ; and several indi- 
viduals of that nation occupied at Constantinople, in the sixth 
and seventh centuries, places of high trust.* 

The Croats and Servians, who, having been called by the 
Emperor Heraclius, arrived from the north of the Carpathian 
Mountains, and settled in their present country, were the first 
Slavonic nations amongst whom Christianity became esta- 
blished as a dominant religion. The sovereign of Bulgaria'!' 
was converted in 861 ; and it was in that country that the 
real foundation of the Slavonic Christian Church was laid, 
by the translation of the Scriptures, begun there, but completed 
in Great Moravia. 

The kingdom of Great Moravia must not be confounded 
with the Austrian province which bears this name at present. 
It was a powerful state, which extended from the frontiers of 
13avaria to the river Drina in Hungary, and from the banks 
of the Danube and the Alps northward beyond the Carpa- 
thian Mountains to the river Stryi in southern Poland, and 
westward as far as Magdeburg. Its period of political gran- 
deur was very transient, but its intellectual achievements 
performed during that short period are still lasting ; for the 
translation of the Scriptures, and of the liturgy of the Eastern 
Church, into the Slavonic tongue, which was then completed 
in Great Moravia, is now used by all the Slavonians who fol- 
low that church, and even by that part of it which has sub- 
mitted to the supremacy of the Pope. I shall therefore give 
a few particulars on this subject. 

Moravia fell, with other Slavonic countries, under the influ- 
ence of Charlemagne, and acknowledged him and his son 
Louis the Debonnair as its suzerains. Moravia recovered its 
independence in 873, under Sviatopluk or Sviatopolk, a valor- 
ous soldier, and a wise ruler. Christianity was introduced 

* Stritter, vol. ii., p. 6. The Patriarchal see of Constantinople was occu- 
pied in 766 by a Slavonian. (Stritter, vol, ii., p. 80.) 

f The Slavonians who had gradually settled in the Greek province of 
iMocsia were conquered in 679 by the Bulgarians, a warlike but not numer- 
ous nation, of Asiatic origin, who bestowed their name on the conquered 
Slavonians, but gradually adopted their language and manners, so that in 
the course of two centuries their nationality was completely absorbed in that 
of their subjects. Bulgaria waged many bloody wars with the Greek em- 
perors and its other neighbours ; but after an unfortunate war against the 
Emperor Basilius the Second, it was conquered by him, and became a Greek 
province in 1018. It recovered its independence in 1186 ; but was, after 
many vicissitudes, conquered by the Turks in 1389, and has contiuued since 
that time a province of the Ottoman empire. 
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into that country by wustfrn missionaries during the rc-i^n 
of Charlemagne. Biehoprics were erected there under tho 

jurisdiction of the archbishop of Pasaau, and partly undorthat 
of the bishop of Salzburg; but the conversion of the people, 
accomplished by foreign priests imperfectly acquainted with 
the language of the country, to a worship performed in Latin, 
was otdy nominal. It was therefore that the Moravian prince 
Eoatislav, predecessor of Sviatopluk, requested in 863 the 
Greek Emperor Michael to send him learned men, well ac- 
quainted with the Slavonic tongue, in order to translate the 
Scriptures into it, and to organize the public worship in a 
proper manner. I shall relate this event in the words of the 
earliest Slavonic chronicloi-, Nestor, a monk of Kiotf. 

" The Moravian princes Rostislav, Sviatopolk, and Kotzel, 
sent to the Emperor Michael, and said, — ' Our land is bap- 
tized, but we have no teachers who would instruct us, tind 
translate for us tho sacred books. We do not understand 
either the Greek or th© Latin language. Some teach us one 
thing, some another; therefore we do not understand the 
meaning of the Soripturus, neither their import. Send us 
teachers who might explain to us the Scriptures, and their 
meaning.^ When the Emperor Michael heard this, he called 
together his philosophers, and told to them the message of 
the Slavonic princes; and the philosophers said, ' There is at 
Thessalonica a man named Leon : he has two sons, who both 
know well the Slavonic language, and are both clever pliilo- 
Bophers.' On hearing this, tho Emperor sent to Thessalonica 
to Leon, saying, ' Send to us thy sons Methodius and Con- 
Rtantine ;' which hearing, Leon straightway sent them ; and 
when they came to the Emperor, he said to them, ' Tho Sla- 
vonic lands had sent to me, requesting teachers that might 
translate for them the Holy Scriptures.' And, being per- 
suaded by the Emperor, they went into the Slavonic land to 
Rostislav, to Sviatopolk, and to Kotzel; and having arrived, 
they began to compose a Slavonic alphabet, and translated 
the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles ; and the Slavonians 
rejoiced, hearing the greatness of God in their own language; 
after which they translated the Psalter and the other boolts." 
(Nestor's Annals, original text, edition of St Petersburg, 1767, 
pages 20-23.) 

Many Slavonic scholars of considerable note think that 
Methodius, and his brother Oonstantine, better known under 
his monastic name Cyrillus, had begun the translation of the 
Scriptures in Bulgaria, and invented there the Slavonic 
alphabet. But whether the invention of the alphabet, and 
the translation of the Scriptures were originally effected in 




Moravia, or imported thereby Methodius and Cyrillufl, it was 
in the last-named country that the pious labours of those 
holy mon received the greatest development, by the complete 
organization of the Divine service in the national language. 

It must, however, be remarked, that although Cyrillua and 
Methodius established LUvine worshipin the Slavonic language, 
according to the rites of the Greek Church, they remained 
under the obedience of the Popes of Rome, and not under 
that of the Patriarchs of Constantinople. It was just then 
the beginning of the great contest, which ended in the final 
separation of the Eastern from the Western Church. The 
establishment of the Slavonic worship in Moravia, where the 
Latin service had been before introduced, excited the anger 
of the German clergy, who denounced its promoters to Pope 
Nicholas the First. The Pope summoned the two brothers 
to his presence. They obeyed the Papal summons, and so 
entirely justified their proceedings, that Pope Adrian the 
First, who had succeeded Nicholas, confirmed the mode of 
worship established by them, and created Methodius Arch- 
bishop of Moravia; but Cyrillus having refused the episcopal 
dignity, which was offered him on that same occasion, entered 
a convent, and died shortly afterwards. Similar accusations 
obliged Methodius to repair again to Rome iu 879. He ob- 
tained from Pope John the Eighth a confirmation of the Sla.- 
vonio liturgy, but on condition that the Latin should be em- | 
ployed at the same time, and should have precedence of the 
Slavonic tongue. The hostility against the Slavonic liturgy 
went on increasing ; and, after the death of Methodius, it 
degenerated into a violent persecution, so that many Slavonic 
priests, who defended the worship of God in their oatioDol 
tongue, were expelled from the countiy, through German in- 
fluence. The stjite of Moravia was destroyed in 907, by the 
Pagan Magyars or Hungarians ; and, when these conquerors 
were converted to Christianity in 973, Latin service vras esta- 
blished amongst them, and the Slavonic liturgy disappeared. 
It hngercd for some time in Bohemia and Poland ; and I shall 
have an opportunity of giving some particulars on this subject, 
in the chapters relating to those countries. 

The Slavonic characters invented by Cyrillus are only a 
modification of the Greek alphabet, with the addition of some 
letters borrowed from the eastern alphabets, in order to ex- 
press certain sounds which exist in the Slavonic, but not in 
the Greek tongue. The provincial Synod of Sulona (in Dal- 
matia) in 106(3 declared this Slavonic alphabet a diabolical 
invention, and Methodius a heretic. It continues, however, 
till the present day to be in use fur sacred and devotional 
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works, amongst all the Slavonians who follow the rites of the 
Greek Church, and even of that one which acknowledges tho 
supremacy of the Pope. 

There is another Slavonic alphabet which is in use for 
sacred purposes in several churches of Dalmatia, which, pro- 
fessing the dogma, and observing the rites of the Roman Gar 
tholic Church, have the privilege of performing Divine service 
in the national language. It is known under the name of 
the Glagolite alphabet, and its origin was ascribed to St Je- 
rome, a, native of Dalmatia. This opinion, however, does not 
stand the test of historical criticiara, as St Jerome died in 420, 
many years before the Slavonians had settled in his nativo 
country. It was therefore supposed by Dobrowski, one of the 
most eminent Slavonic scholars, that after the prohibition of 
the Cyrillic alphabet by the Synod of Salona, in lOCO, the Gla^ 
golite characters were invented by some Slavonic prieeta of 
Dalmatia, who, in order to save tho liturgy in the national 
language from destruction, gave them out as originating froni 
St Jerome. This supposition, which for some time had been 
generally admitted, was refuted by the late Kopitar, a libra- 
rian of the Imperial Library of Vienna, a no less authority 
on Slavonic subjects than Dobrowski; and who established, 
"by the discovery of an old Glagolite manuscript, that this 
alphabet was at least as old as the Cyrillic, although it is im- 
possible to ascertain its origin.* 

* It is a curious fact, that the gospels apon which the kings of France 
took their oath at their coronation in the Catliedral of Rlieima are Slavonic, 
imtten partlj in the Cjrillic and partlj in the Glagolite cliBraotera. Tliia 
«ircunistanoe was di»icovered for the firet time by Feter the Great, when lis 
visited Itheims in 1717. A history of this niaQQseript was puiliahed iu 
1846 at Prague, Illustrated with fan limUei, &C., b; tbe w«ll-kuowu Slavonic 
Bcholar Ilanko; aud I extract from tliia work the following details :—" This 
manuBcript was presented by the Emperor Charles tlie Third, king of Bohe- 
mia, to the convent of Emmaus, as a precious relic, in the ijandwriting of 
St Procopins, abbot of the convent of Sozava. It was (aken by the Huss- 
ites from that oonvent, which they, howcTer, spared from destruction on 
acconnt of the veneration wtiicb its inmates entertained for the Slavonic 
ritual. It afterwards found its way to Constantinople, in a manner which 
has not been ascertained ; bnt it is supposed that it was sent there as a pre- 
Knt by the Husaite king of Bohemia, George Podiebrod, at the time when 
he negotiated a onion with the Greek Church, on account of its beautiful 
blading, ornamented with gold, precious atones, and relics of aainfe. After 
a lapse of about a century, it was brought, in 1546, by a painter of Constan- 
tinople named Faleokappaa, who dealt in costly objects, to tbe Couucil of 
Trent, where it was purchased by the Cardinal of Lorraine, who made a 

E resent of it to the Cathedral of Rhcims, of which he was the archbishop. 
[ disappenred during the Erst Kevolution ; but was discovered a few years 
ago by a, learned Huasian, Alexander TurgnenefF, in the municipal library 
of Rheims, where it had been deposited under the consnhite of Napoleon, 
bnt stripped of the beautiful binding to which it owed its place amongst 
the French regalia. 
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BOHEMIA. 

Origin of its name and early history — Conversion to Christianity — "Walden- 
sians in that country — Beign of the Emperor Charles the Fonrth — 
John Ilnss, and his character— He becomes the leader of the National 
party at the University of Prague — His triumph over the Grerman party, 
and its consequences — Influence of Wicklyffe's doctrines upon Huss — 
Principal cause of the success obtained by him — Specimen of his style 
of preaching — Political state of Bohemia at the time of Huss — The 
Archbishop of Prague orders to burn the works of Wicklyffe, and ex- 
communicates Huss — Huss is cited by the Pope to appear before his tri- 
bunal at Rome — Huss begins to preach against the papal indulgences, and 
is excommunicated by the Papal legate — Council of Constance— His 
arrival at Constance — His imprisonment — TTie emperor, after having 
0])posed the violation of his soie- conduct, is persuaded by the fathers of 
the Council to abandon Huss — Effect produced in Bohemia by the im- 
prisonment of Huss — Trial and defence of Huss — His condemnation 

His execution — Trial and execution of Jerome of Prague. 

Bohemia, although of comparatively small extent, occupies a 
prominent place in the religious history of Europe. Its geo- 
graphical position, which forms a kind of Slavonic wedge 
entering the German body, as well as the strong spirit of 
nationality which animates her Slavonic population, and 
which centuries of oppression have been unable to destroy, 
must make that country an object of particular interest to all 
those who are not indifferent to the progress of mankind. 
Nowhere, perhaps, has the influence of religious opinions on 
the national development, and vice versa^ been so strikingly 
illustrated as by the history of that country, small in extent, 
but great in deeds ; — nowhere have the advantages of religious 
freedom, and the melancholy consequences of its suppression, 
been so visible as in Bohemia. The name of Bohemia is 
derived from the Celtic nation of Boii, who occupied that 
country about the beginning of our era ; whence the name of 
Bojohemum (the home or country of the Boii), which was 
converted into Bohemia, and is still used by western Europe, 
but not by the Slavonic inhabitants of that country. Bohemia 
was afterwards occupied by the Teutonic population of the 
Marcomanni, who disappeared during the fifth century, having 
joined the Goths, Alani, and other nations, on their passage 
from the north-east to the south-west of Europe, and whose 
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pkoe was occupied by the Slavonic nations of tlio Clit'lths 
during tho immip;ratioa of that race, which I have mentioned 
in my fii-st chapter, in the words of Herder." This nation 
has remained in that country, and is known to western Europe 
under the name of Bohemians, although in its own language 
it retains the original national name of Ghekhs, which is also 
given to it by all other Slavonic nations. The Bohemian 
monarchy was finally constituted under Boleslav tho First 
(936-67) ; and the province of Moravia was united with it 
under Brzetislav (1037-55). It feU early under the influence 
of the Grerman emperors, whose suzereignty was acknowledged 
by the Bohemian monarchs, and who received from them the 
royal crown at the end of the eleventh century. It acquired 
during the thirteenth century an extraordinary but short- 
lived greatness, under the King Przemysl Ottoltar, who ex- 
tended his dominion to the shores of the Adriatic.+ Its 
condition became very flourishing under the dynasty of Lux- 
emburg ; and it was during that period that tho ct-lebrated 
religious and political movement known under the name of 
Hussitism took place. 

Christianity must have penetrated into Bohemia about tho 
times of Charlemagne, who had wars with that country, and 
«oinpelIed it to pay him a tribute. It became, however, free 
from tha suzereignty of Charlemagne's successors, and placed 
itself under the protection of Sviatopluk, king of Great 
Moravia, where, as I have already related, Christianity was 
eorapletely established by the apostolical labours of Metho- 
dius and CyrilluB.J The Duke of Bohemia, Borivoy, was bap- 
tized by Methodius ; and thu same ecclesiastical organization 
as in Moravia was introduced into that country. After the 
destruction of the kingdom of Moravia, and by tho gradual in- 
crease of German influence in Bohemia, the above-mentioned 
ecclesiastical organization, i. e., tho worship in tho national lan- 
guage, with the rites and the discipline of the Eastern Cliurch, 
were gradually giving way to the Latin liturgy and the prac- 
tice of the Western Church, until the last stronghold of the 
former, the Benedictine Convent of Sazava, was abolished by 
order of the ecclesiastical authority in 1094, and the Slavonic 
hooka which were preserved there destroyed on that occasion. § 
Yet although the national churches were thus publicly abo- 

• Vidt p. 3. 

+ II wvuld not ImvQ been huc]| a, ^ngraphical absurility iti t^baUspeare 
lo have tlirown liis aliipn recked heroes on tliu uonsl of llnhemio, Wiiiler'a 
Tale, Act iii., Scene 3, it' liB bud chosen that period for the time of Ms ^ 

« Bohiiirn, vol. i^ page 33D, 
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lished in Bohemia, there can be no doubt that they must have 
continued a long time after this event secretly to exist amongst 
a people so devotedly attached to all that ie national as the 
Bohemians proved themselves to be on several occasions ; and 
it was but natural that men should prefer Divine worship in 
their own language, to one performed in a tongue unknown to 
them.* It was also very natural that those chnrohea or con- 
gregations, although not opposed to the fundamental dogma 
of llome, or its supremacy, became so by the persecution 
which they had to suffer, and that consequently they sympa- 
thized even with its dogmatic opponents. Protestant as well 
as tioman Catholic writers agree that the Waldensians, per- 
secuted in France, sought refuge in Bohemia and Poland. 
Thuanus states that the great reformor of Lyons, Peter Waldo 
himself, after having visited the Slavonic countries, finally 
settled in Bohemia ; and the learned Perrin adheres to this 
opinion. The Protestant Bohemian writer Stranski says, — 
"As the purity of the Greek ritual was insensibly becoming 
corrupted amongst the people, either through the remains of 
Paganism, or by t!ie influence of the Latins, there arrived in 
Bohemia in 1176 several pious individuals, disciples of Peter 
Waldo, very corameudable, not only on account of their piety, 
but also hy their knowledge of the Scriptures, and who had 
been expeUod from France and Germany. They settled in 
the towns of Zatec and Lani. They joined the adherents of 
the Greek ritual whom they found there, and modestly cor- 
rected by the Word of God the defects which they discovered 
in their worship, -|- Another Protestant writer, Francovich, 
better known under his assumed name of lUyricus Flaccius, 
relates that he had an account of the proceedings made by 
the Inquisition of Poland and Bohemia about 1330, which 
positively stated that it had been discovered that subscrip- 
tions were collected in these countries, and sent to the Wal- 
densians of Italy, whom the contributors regarded as their 
brethren and teachers, and that many Bohemians visited these 
Waldensians, in order to study divinity. J The Roman 
Catholic writer Hagec says, — "In the year 1341, heretics 
called Gnibenhaimer, **. e., inhabitants of caverns, again en- 
tered Bohemia. We have spoken of them above, under the 

* L'Eiifant relates, upon tlie nuthoTity of SpondanuB, that Popo Innocent 
tlie Fourth allowed the Boliemiaus, ahniiC the middle of the thirteenth ceo- 
tniy, to perform divine service in the national language, (^liatoin daHumta, 
vol. i., page 3.) And the Bohemian Jesuit Balbious considers it e, privilei^ 
moat glorious to the Slavonians to have the permis^on of performing divine 
worship in their own tongue, 

f Itrtpublifia Sohana, cap. vi,, p, 273. 

t Caialiigui TMiam VeritaUs, oap. ly., p- ISOd, 
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year 1176. They settled In towns, but particularly at Prague, 
where they could better conceal themselves. Thoy preached 
in some houses, but very secretly. Although they were 
known to many, they were tolerated, because thoy know how 
to conceal their wickedness under a great appearance of 
piety."* Eneas Sylvius, afterwards Pope Pius the Second, 
maintains that the Hussites were a branch of the Wal- 
densians. It is therefore more than probable that Wal- 
densian doctrines were widely spread in Bohemia when Iluea 
began to preach against Rome, and that they greatly contri- 
buted to the progress of his doctrines. 

The national dynasty of Bohemia, which occupied her throne 
even before the introduction of Christianity into that country, 
ended in the male line in 1306, with Wenceslav the Second, 
and the Bohemian crown passed into the house of Luxemburg, 
by the marriage of Ehzabeth, daughter of the last monarch 
of the ancient dynasty, with John of Luxemburg, son of the 
Emperor Henry the Seventh. John is well known in history 
for his warlike exploits, but particularly by his chivalrous 
death on tho field of Cressy, where he came to combat, not 
from any political motives, but simply from love of adventure. 
His eon and sueceaaor Charles was an entirely different cha- 
racter from his father. Educated at the University of Paris 
under the tuition of the first scholars of the age, he was one 
of the most learned men of his time, and had perhaps, in this 
respect, with the exception of James the iFirst of Great 
Britain, no equal on the throne. His intellect was, however, 
of a much higher order than that of the crowned pedant who 
eat on the British throne, and which he displayed in his 
writings, and even more by his actions. There is, indeed, a 
great difference between Charles's Autobiography, which in- 
culcates to his children the precepts of Christian humility, 
and James's Basiliam Doron, which contains absurd notions 
about royal authority ; but the difference between the reigns 
of these two sovereigns was still greater, because if that of 
James w.as, to say the least, insignificant, the reign of Charles 
was one of the wisest and most prosperous with which Bohemia 
was ever blessed, 

Charles the First of Bohemia is better known to western 
Europe as Charles the Fourth, emperor of Germany; he is 
also known by his golden bull, or the order of the election of 
the emperors, by the part which he took in the events of 
Borne during the momentary flasli of its liberty under the 
celebrated tribune Cola di Kienzi, and the personal intercourse 
which he had ou that occasion with Petrarcha; but his im- 
• U'atot. Bohim., p. 65a. 
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perial reign is generally considered as supine and insignificant. 
Yet, if he proved himself to be an insignificant emperor in 
Germany, he was undoubtedly a really great king in Bohemia. 
Ho found that country in a state of great exhaustion by the 
continual wars of his father, whosD sole object was to draw 
from it men and money for his frequent expeditions, without 
much scruple about the means by which he obtained these 
supplies , and it was but natural that such a reign should en- 
gender many and great abuses of every kind. Charles applied 
himself, immediately after his accession, to a vigorous reform 
of all those abuses ; and his honest and persevering efforts to 
improve the moral, material, and intellectual condition of his 
country, were crowned with a brilliant success. He accom- 
plished, however, these reforms, not by the strong hand of a 
despot, whose measures, however well-intentioned may be their 
object, and even however beneficial may be their consequences, 
produce but too often a depressive effect upon the character of 
the nation to which they are applied, making it too dependent 
upon its government, and weakening or destroying thereby 
the germ of every manly virtue — in a nation as well as in an 
individual — self-reliance. Charles respected the constitutional 
liberties of the kingdom, although they prevented him from 
introducing several beneficial laws, which were in advance of 
that age. He succeeded, however, by his influence, in reform- 
ing an immense number of the grossest abuses, which had 
disgraced the ecclesiastical as well as civil order of his country; 
repressed the rapacious spirit of many of his nobles; established 
public security by severe regulations against its disturbers, of 
high and low degree ; protected the weak against the strong; 
extended the municipal liberties of the towns, by which their 
population was increased, their commerce and industry pro- 
moted ; and raised the agriculture to a flourishing condition. 
He was no less anxious to improve the intellectual state than 
the material condition of his country ; and in 1347 he founded 
the University of Prague, organized on the model of those of 
Bologna and Paris, filled its chairs with eminent scholars, and 
endowed it with ample funds for its maintenance. The most 
remarkable feature in the noble efforts of that monarch to 
enlighten his subjects, and which, I think, places him greatly 
in advance of his age, is, perhaps, that he was the first ruler 
who understood the true means of advancing the national in- 
tellect, which undoubtedly is the cultivation and development 
of the national language and literature ; and he zealously pro- 
moted this object by his patronage of authors who wrote in 
Uohomian. This circumstance had a great influence upon the 
progress of Hussitism ; and it is remarkable, that whilst in 
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other countries the eccleaiastioiil re format ion accelerated tha 
development of the national language, by tho translation of 
the Scriptures into it, which the reforraerB spread amongst 
"the people, with several other works composed in the same 
Janguage, it was the development of the n;itional language 
aind literature which prepared that mighty revolution in 
Bohemia. 

The external peace which Charles carefully preserved with 
■*he foreign powers, and the internal tranquillity of thu country 
■which he succeeded in establishing and maintaining, by keep- 
ang down with a strong hand the turbulent spirit of his nobles, 
<iid not by any means extinguish the martial spirit of the 
3)ohemians, which they had displayed on many occasions, hut 
jKirticularly during the adventurous reign of the preceding 
mnonarch.* On the contrary, Charles rendered the valour of 
Xiis subjects moro efficient by a military organization which 
•le introduced into the country ; and their warhke ardour and 
liabits were kept up by foreign service, in which many Ilobe- 
mians were wont to engage during peace at home. 

Such was the state of Boliemia previously to that terrible 
commotion which she underwent during the firat part of the 
fifteenth century, and which id known under the name of the 
Hussite wars. She was in some manner prepared for the 
tremendous struggle against the overwhelming forces of Ger- 
many, supported by the anathemas of Rome, and crusades 
from different parts of western Europe. Tho country was 
rich, enlightened, and warlike; hut, above all, the national 
feeling of her inhabitants had acquired an extraordinary de- 
gree of intensity, which, I believe, was the mainspring of the 

* There are many characteristic auecdotes of the chivalrons spirit which 
aniiDated the Bohemiaas during the period to which Tullude in the texl, i.e^ 
the reign of John of Luierahurg- "When this monarch was on one Dccaaion 
making an expedition against Poland, bis nobles represented to liim, that 
thej were obhged, by thu cumtitution of the country, to join his slAiidard 
wiuiia tile limits of the country, but not to follow him beyond its frontiers. 
He umply answered, — " I sball march alone into the field, and see who 
imongBC yon is so bold, so foolish, or eo cowardly, as not to follow Ihc King 
of Bohemia." TheBs words were suffiuieiit to :noke all resistance to bis 

At Creasy he arrived on the battlefield when tho French were already 
routed. This was related to him — as it is well known that he was then en- 
tirely blind — by his foUawere, and they advised him to retreat from a iiselesB 
danger. Bnt the king replied in Bubemian, " Tuhu Buh da, se budt, abg Krai 
dati 2 bllirg tuaal. — This, I ti'ust in God, will never liappL'n, that tha 
Bcdiemian king should fly from a battle.'' These words prodiioed such an 
effect upon the small band of the Bohemians who bad accompanied him on 
tiiat occasion, that, closing round thoir blind monarch, and faithful unto 
death to him, they mehed into the midst of the English, olthoagh tbey had 
no chance either of success or escHps. Seven IJoheminn grnr ' 
Uiaii two hundred kiiighta of tlie same nation, were slain on 
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energy which they displayed in the defence of their political 
and religious liberty, and which, I have no hesitation in say- 
ing, has no parallel in the pages of modern history. 

The study of the national history in the ancient records, 
which naturally formed an important part of the national 
literature in that early period of its development, coupled 
with the influence of the Waldensiane, whose existence in 
Bohemia during the same period, i.e., the fourteenth century, 
Beems to nio established beyond a doubt, by the evidence 
which I have adduced on this subject, could not but revive 
the traditional attachment of the Slavonians to their national 
worship. And, indeed, many years before Hues began to 
preach, several pious and learned ecclesiastics, as, for instance, 
Stiekna, Milicz, Janova, &o., advocated the communion of 
two kinds, which was an essential part of the above-mentioned 
worship. Their labours were, however, more devoted to the 
reformation of the corrupted manners of their age, than 
marked by any decided opposition to the established ecclesi- 
astical order. Yet, by awakening the national mind to the 
serious consideration of religious subjects, they greatly paved 
the way for the reforms of John Huss. 

The life, opinions, and martyrdom of the great Slavonic 
r&former have been narrated over and over again, but parti- 
cularly by a recent work generally known in this country.* 
The narrow limits of this work permit me not to enter here into 
a detailed account of this interesting subject; and, moreover, 
my object at present is not so much to discuss the theological 
points of different creeds which have prevailed, and still pre- 
vail, amongst the various populations belonging to the Slavo- 
nic race, as to delineate the influence which these various 
creeds exorcised upon the intellectual and political condition 
of these populations. I shall therefore particularly dwell upon 
the effect which Hubs and his doctrines produced upon the 
national intellect and character of hia countrymen, and give 
only a rapid sketch of the life and labours of the great Sla- 
vonic reformer. 

John Huss was born in 1369, at a village called Hussinetz, 
— from which he took his name, — which signifies, in Bohe- 
mian, a goose, — a circumstance to which he frequently alludes 
in his letters. He was of humble origin, but rose to eminence 
entirely by his learning and virtues, which are acknowledged 
by his most violent theological opponents. Thus, for instance, 
the Jesuit Balbinus says of him, — " He was more subtle than 
eloquent; but hia modesty, his severe manners, his hard mode 
f Emlle BDnnechose; tranBlutcil 
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of livinp, his irreproachable conduct, his pale and emaciated 
countenance, the sweetness of his temper, and his afiabihty 
towards every one, even the lowest individuals, persuaded more 
effectively than the greatest eloquence." Hubs distinguished 
himself equally in the university and in the church. In 1393 
ho was made bachelor and master of arts, and in 1401 Dean 
of the Philosophical Faculty. In 1400 he became the con- 
fessor of the Queen, on whom ho had a great influence ; and 
in 1403 he began to preach in the national language; but it 
was only in 1 409 that he commenced his attacks upon the 
established churoh. A great cause of the popularity which 
Hues enjoyed amongst his countrymen was his strong attach- 
ment to his nation. His Latin works are known to western 
Europe ; but it is not so generally known that he not only cul- 
tivated his own language, but also greatly improved it, by 
fixing the rules of its orthography, which have remained in use 
till very recently. The greatest cause of his popularity was, 
however, the service which he rendered to his countrymen in 
the altering the constitution of the University of Prague. 
This learned institution having been, as I have already said, 
founded in 1347 by the Emperor Charles the Fourth, on the 
model of those of Paris and of Bologna, the statutes and 
usages of theeo universities were adopted by it. Accord- 
ing to these statutes, the foreigners had, in all the affairs of 
the university, one vote, and the natives three; but as at 
the opening of the university there was a much greater num- 
ber of magistri arltum and doctors, who arrived from all parts 
of the Germanic empire to that learned institution, which was 
the first of the kind established within the limits of that em- 
pire, than of those who wore natives of Bohemia, three votes 
were given to the former, and only one reserved to the latter. 
This arrangement caused the greater part of the honours and 
emoluments belonging to the university to be bestowed ujion 
Germans, and not upon the natives of the country to which 
that university belonged — a circumstance which could not but 
create amongst the Bohemians rauoh ill-will and jealousy 
against the Germans. Hues undertook, in conjunction with 
bis future fellow-niai-tyr Jerome of Prague, and another pa- 
triot named John Zwickowicz, to redress this unjust arrange- 
ment; and his plea on that occasion was as follows : — " It is 
true that when Charles the Fourth, of glorious and blessed 
memory, had founded this university, he ordained that for a 
time the German masters of arts should have, in the election 
of the rector, and in the decision of all other academical 
officers, three votes, and that the Bohemians should have but 
one, This most praiseworthy monarch, however, made this 
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regulation only because there were then but few of our coun- 
tryriien who had received the degree of master of arts, or 
doctor; but as now, by the grace of God, there is a great 
number amongst us who have received these degrees, it is just 
that we should have three votes, and you Germans should 
rest satisfied with one.'' This affair was debated with much 
warmth on both sides; but, finally, the influence of Huss ob- 
tained from the King of Bohemia, Wenceslav, a decree of the 
following purport : — " Although it is necessary to love all men, 
yet charity ought to be regulated by the degrees of proximity. 
Therefore, considering that the German nation, which does 
not belong to this country, and has, moreover, as we have 
learnt from the most veritable evidence, appropriated to itself, 
in all the acts of the University of Prague, three votes, whilst 
the Bohemian nation, the legitimate heir of this realm, has 
but one; and considering that it is very unjust that foreigners 
should enjoy the privileges of the natives of the country, to 
the prejudice of the latter, we order, by the present act, under 
the penalty of our displeasure, that the Bohemian nation 
should, without any delay or contradiction, enjoy hencefor- 
ward the privilege of three votes in all councils, judgments, 
elections, and all other academic acts and dispositions, in the 
same manner as is practised in the University of Paris, and 
in those of Lombardy and Italy.**' 

The Germans made a strenuous effort to preserve their pri- 
vilege; and it is said that, at a meeting which they held pre- 
vious to the publication of the above-mentioned edict, they 
resolved that, should it take place, they were to retire in a 
body from Prague ; and those of them who would disobey this 
decision were to be punished by the loss of two fingers — a 
characteristic trait of national animosities, and which shows 
that intellectual pursuits are not able to soften down those 
lamentable feelings. Yet it is still more deplorable to think, 
as the events which took place since the beginning of 1848 have 
shown, that the high mental development of which modern Ger- 
many boasts has not been able to change the feelings which 
animated their ancestors of the fifteenth century towards the 
Slavonians; and that although the manner in which those feel- 
ings have been of late but too frequently expressed has become 
perhaps more refined by the progress of civilization, yet their 
real nature seems to remain unaltered. It is now about three 
years ago — which in this eventful period appears more than a 
quarter of a century — since I alluded to this unfortunate state 
of things, and pointed out its dangerous consequences, which are 
now developing themselves with such fearful rapidity.* May 

* Patislavism and Germanism, p. 246, and Appendix II. 
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heaven, in its mercy, avert from ua the repetition of those events 
ffliieh similar causes produced in the til'teonth century! 

When the edict was published, the Gcrmana executed their 
reBolution: with the exception of a few, they left Prague, and 
retired to Germany. This emigration seems to have been 
immense,* and it led to the foundation of the University of 
Leipsic, and soon afterwards to that of other similar estab- 
lishraents in Germany, where the name of Hubs, as that of the 
principal cause of the revolution, became an object of universal 
hatred. It was, however, natural that the same reason should 
render Hnss as popular amongst his own countrymen as he 
was odious to the Germans; and, indeed, he became the object 
of universal admiration in Bohemia, and his popularity amongst 
the inhabitants of that country was perhaps even greater than 
that which O'Connell enjoyed during hia most palmy days in 
Ireland. This circumstance has undoubtedly contributed 
more than any thing else to the rapid spread of his doctrines 
in Bohemia and other countries of the Slavonic tongue ; whilst 
it accounts, in a great measure, for the remarkable eiroum- 
etance, that the same doctrines found no echo in Germany, 
where, a century afterwards, the Reformation of Luther gained 
ground with considerable ease and rapidity. 

The event v^hich I have just narrated took place in 1409; 
and immediately afterwards Hubs was elected Rector of the 
University of Prague, and began openly to preach doctrines 
opposed to Borne. I have said that the ground for auch doc- 
trines was prepared in Bohemia by the tradition of the na- 
tional churches, which was cherished in tlie memory of her 
inhabitants by the influence of the Waldensians who had 
sought and found refuge in that country, and by the advance 
of the national intellect, promoted by the University of 
Prague. Let me add to these causes one more, of a very 
powerful nature, and which gave the impulse to the movement 
prepared by the others, — I mean the doctrines of the great 
British reformer Wicklyffe. 

Although a considerable distance separates Bohemia from 
this island, and which, in the imperfect state of communica- 
tion during the fourteenth and fifteenth oentnries, was an in- 



* The accoanta which several writeca liave pvoa as ta the mimber of the 
foreign Gtudenta who left the UDiversJly of Prague on that occasion dilfer 
very much, llngec Bnye Chat iC was 40,000; Lnpaciua, 44,1)00; the contem- 
porary author Luudu, quoted hy Balbitius, etatea tiiat it was 36,000; Bn- 
bnviua, more Ilian 24,000; Trillicme and Cochleua reduce these imineoaQ 
nnmbers to SOOO. JGueas Sylvius states it to have been 6000; and I am 
indined to consider tJiis last statement, ^ven by the most accompliahed 
writer of liis time, and coutemporaiy with the event, as the uearest to the 
truth. 
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snrraountable bar to frequent intercourse between the land of 
Wicklj'ffe and tliat of Hus^, poeuliar circumstances facilitated 
an intellectual connection between the two coantrioe, and 
brought within the walls of Prague the opinions of the parish 
priest of Lutterworth. Richard the Second was marriod, aa 
is well known, to Anna, daughter of the Emperor Oharlee the 
Fourth, whose beneficial reign in Bohemia I have described 
in the course of this chapter. She had brought over with her 
to England several Bohemian attendants, who, after the death 
of that princess, returned to their native land, and imported 
the writings of Wicklyffe. Some Bohemians went to the then 
far-famed University of Oxford ; and Jerome of Prague is 
said to havo remained for some timo at that university, 
whence he returned furnished with the works of Wicklyffo, 
and imbued with his opinions. It is also said that two 
English Lollards, named James and Conrad, of Canterbury, 
arrived at Prague, where, Huas having received them in his 
house, they communicated to him the works of Wicklyffe, 
which Huas disliked at first, but, becoming better acquainted 
with their contents, he changed his opinion on this subject. 
According to the same account, these two Englishmen re- 
quested Huss^s permission to paint the hall of his house, which ^ 
having obtained, they represented upon its walls, on one side { 
the entrance of Christ into Jerusalem, and on the other a '■ 
cavalcade of the pope, with all the splendour of pontifical 
pomp. Huss was much pleased with these pictures ; and hav- 
ing spoken of them with great praise, a large number of the 
inhabitants of Pi'ague went to see them, and made comments 
upon their meaning. The opinions became divided upon this 
subject, some taking a part for, others against, the subject of 
these pictures ; and it may easily be conceived that, at a timo 
when' the art of printing was still unknown, a bold attack 
upon such revered authority as that of Rome made by this 
emblem, could not but produce a strong sensation ; and, in- 
deed, it created such a ferment amongst the inhabitants of 
Prague, that the English strangers were obliged to leave that 
place. This circumstance must also have considerably at- 
tracted the attention of the public to the productions of Wick- 
lyffe, which seem at that time to havo circulated in great 
numbers in Bohemia, as Sbinko, archbishop of Prague, in 
1410 caused a great number of thorn to be publicly burnt, 
The author who relates this event says, that many of tho 
books which perished in that aiUo-da-fk were beautifully writr 
ten and splendidly bound ;* a circurastaneo which shows that 
* PnlcliBrrinie cnnscripta ac bnUis aurcia te^mentisque preciosia oniiitn, 
sa;B Cochleua, Hi Btllo MuuUioi. 
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they had been iq the posseaeion of wealthy persons, and, con- 
sequently, that the opinions which thoy contained had gained 
access to high quarters. 

Hubs translated several of Wickl jfTe's works, and sent them 
to the principal noblemen of Dohemia and Moravia; and their 
circulation was not confined to these countries, but extended 
to Poland, where they found ardent admirers. But I shall 
give more particulars on this subject in another place. 

From all that I have said, it is evident that when Hues 
began to proclaim his doctrines, Bohemia waa ripe for a spi- 
ritual insurrection against the authority of iElome ; but it is 
probable that, without such a leader as he was, this inaurreo- 
tion would have been very partial, and would never have 
assumed that national character which was the principal 
cause of the rapidity with which it spread over all the country, 
and gave to it that intensity of vigour which its adherents 
displayed during the long and tremendous struggle by which 
it was followed. Had Huss confined his labours to theologi- 
«al discussions, without identifying himself, as he did, with 
the cause of Bohemian nationality, his success would havo 
heen limited to a small number of disciples, instead of influenc- 
ing the hearts and minds of a whole nation. This circum- 
stance lias not escaped the sagacious observer Balbinus, 
vbose honest heart glowed for his nation, even under the garb 
<if a Jesuit, and whose clear-sighted judgment remained un- 
biassed by the withering influence of the order to which he 
belonged. This eminent WTiter, who, by his patriotic efforts 
in collecting the historical and literary monuments of Bohe- 
mia, which his fellow Jesuits were sedulously destroying, has 
rendered an immense service to his country, having made a 
profound study of all that relates to the history of Hussitism; 
and although, as a devoted son of the Roman Oatholic Church, 
lie severely condemned the dogmas of those formidable enemies 
of his church, he never hesitated to render full justice to them 
whenever they deserved commendation. His impartiality is 
therefore above all praiso, for it proceeded from a pure love 
of truth, and not from that so-callod philosophical indifference, 
which, having no heart, soul, or faith for or In any thing, re- 
duces the historian to a mero weighing machine of facts and 
arguments. 

I must apologise to my readers for this perhaps too long 
digression about the patriotic historian of Bohemia ; but it 
will be in the course of this work but too often my painful 
duty to pass a severe condemnation upon the misdeeds of that 
celebrated body to which Balbinus belonged. I therefore waa 
unable to forego the pleasure of dwelling for a moment on one 
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of those few Bunny spots which occasionally light up the long 
and gloomy track of iniquity pursued by that body, and which 
wiuda through the pages of the history of Bohemia, and of 
that of my own country. 

( return to the subject in question, t. e., the cause of that 
extraordinary influence which Huss gained over his country- 
men. Ualbinus, unable to develop it without condemning the 
hostility of his order to the nationality of his country, which 
I shall dcscribo in another place, has pointed it out by a 
masterly stroke of his pen. After having related the power- 
ful effect of the sermons which Huss preached in the national 
language at a chapel called Bethlehem, he concludes by the 
following line of Virgil: — 



And let me add, that in the future religious revolutions which 
undoutedjy will follow the political and social commotions 
which now agitate the world, that party will obtain the vic- 
tory amongst the Slavonians which shall employ the same 
arms, and ascend the same car, and which are those of nation- 
ality. 

Aa a specimen of the popular style in which Huaa preached 
his sermons, I may quote the following fragment, preserved 
by the Protestant writer Theobald, to whose thorough know- 
ledge of tho subject Balbinua bears a favourable testimony. 

" My Dear Bohemians,— Is it not very strange that you 
should be prohibited from proclaiming truth, and particularly 
that truth which manifests itself now in England and other 
countries ; as, for instance, that the use of separate burying- 
places, and of largo bells, has no other object than to fill the 
purse of the priests ? There are, besides, many other things 
which are maintained under pretence of order, but which in 
reality are only fit to disturb Christendom. These people. 
seek to enthral you by their disorderly order ; but if you will 
prove yourselves to be men, you will easily break these chains, 
and acquire such a liberty, that you woulii feel as if you had 
left a prison. Moreover, is it not a shame and a sin, that 
books containing truth, and solely written for your welfare, 
should be burnt ? " 

This sermon must have been preached after the destructioa 
of the works of Wioklyffe by the Archbishop of Prague, which 
I mentioned on page S4; and words of this kind, addressed to 
the common sense and the national feelings of the hearers, 
could not but produce a powerful effect upon them. 

The political circumstances of Bohemia at that time were 
very favourable to the spread of opinions opposed to the 



Itotnau Catliolie hierarchy. The throne of that country 
was then occupied by Vencoslav, eon of Charles the Fourth, 
who, io 1378, euccQeded his father to the imperial diadem of 
Gurmany and the royal crown of Bohemia, He inherited 
the dignity and possessions, but not the virtues and talents, 
of his father. Of a weak mind, violent dieposition, and pro- 
fligate conduct, his reign was most tyrannical and oppressive. 
Deposed by a conspiracy of his nobles, he regained his throns 
by the assistance of his relatives, but only to lose it soon 
again. His own brother Sigiemund, king of Hungary, seized 
by treacherj' his person, threw the captive sovereign into the 
common jail of his own capital, and transferred him after- 
wards to a place of confinement at Vienna. Vencoslav suc- 
ceeded in making his escape after eighteen months of impri- 
Gonment, and returned to Prague, the citizens of which, having 
experienced from Sigismundastill worse treatment than from 
tlieir legitimate sovereign, received him with great joy. This 
event took place in -1 40^ ; and Venceslav showed at this third 
assumption of his throne an entirely altered disposition. Hu 
was broken in spirit : his violence was gone, and succeeded by 
a state of apathy ; he thought now of nothing more than of 
iudulging in sensual pleasures ; and the rigour of tyranny was 
replaced by the relaxed rule of a supine authority. In short, 
the change which misfortune had wrought in his character 
■was so complete, that from a king stork he became a king log. 
He was deprived of the imperial crown, which was bestowed 
upon his brother Sigtsmund ; but he retained the throne of 
Jtohemia, where his facile reign was very favourable to the 
■free development of doctrines opposed to the established 
church, which, under another rule, would have undoubtedly 
met a severe repression, not only from ecclesiastical, but also 
civil authority. Venceslav, however, who disliked the priests, 
and called them " the moat dangerous of all the comedians," 
was glad to see their power shaken by the preaching of Huss. 
He tnerefore laughed at the complaints which they addressed 
to bini on this subject ; and thus all the efforts of the eccle- 
etastical authority to stop the progress of Muss's doctrines, 
being unsupported by the civil power, failed in producing any 
effect. 

Sbinko, the archbishop of Prague, who had for some time 
tried in vain to put a stop to the proceedings of Huss, ob- 
tained, in 1410, a bull from the pope, Alexander Fifth, 
empowering him to suppress by force heresy within his juris- 
diction, to destroy all the writings of Wicklyffe, and to forbid 
[trenching, except in parochial, conventual, and ep isco pal 
TFis prohibition was auned~at Huss, who was 
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preaching in a chapel, and it produced, on tlie part of his 
infiuentiul friends, a strong opposition to the publication of the 
above-mentioned bull. It was, however, finally proclaimed 
on the 9th March 1410, and Husb waa immediately citod 
before the archiepiacopal court on a charge of heresy, Hnss, 
and many followers of the doctrines of Wicklyffo, brought 
their books to the archbishop, requesting him to point out 
and to prove the heretical doctrines which they contained, in 
order to enable them to reject these errors. The commission 
which was appointed to examine the books in question, de- 
clared all the writings of Wicklyffe heretical, and the arch- 
bishop decided at a provincial synod that they should be 
destrc^ed by fire, and prohibited at the same time, under the 
penalty of excommunication, preacliing in chapels. 

The University of Prague protested against this decision, 
declaring that the archbishop had no right to dispose of 
books which were the property of its members; that the uni- 
versity had a right to investigate every kind of doctrine; 
that it was impossible to teach without books; and that if 
the principle proclaimed by the archbishop was to be adopted, 
it would become necessary to destroy the works of the Pagan 
philosophers. This protest was presented to the king, who 
induced the archbishop to suspend the execution of his lite- 
rary auto-da-ff, and the affair was referred to the decision of 
the newly elected pope, John Twenty-third. The archbishop 
did not, however, wait for that decision, but ordered the de- 
struction of the works of Wicklyffe, to which I have alluded 
on page 34, and soon afterwards he pronounced a solemn 
excomnnini cation against Huss. 

This event produced an immense sensation amongst the 
whole population of Bohemia, which divided on this subject 
into two parties, violently opposed one to another, and whose 
differences frequently led to active collision. The king strictly 
prohibited all public demonstrations of this kind, and or- 
dered the archbishop to indemnify the owners of the destroyed 
books; but, as the prelate refused to comply with this injunc- 
tion, his estates were put under sequestration. 

Hubs continued meanwhile to preach, explaining that he 
did not contend for any thing else but what was taught by 
the Scriptures, by Christ and the apostles; that he did not seek 
to separate from the universal church, but, on the contrar)-, 
steadfastly held all its tenets; and that it was impossible to ad- 
mit that the pope should know the real state of the question, 
else he could never have enjoined on the archbishop such 
acts of barbarity as those which had been committed by that 
prelate. He pointed out the schemes by which the archbishop, 




the clergy, and their aflherente, sought to destroy Ijim, solemn- 
ly declaring' that it was impoasible for hiDi to obey the com- 
mandments of men in preference to those of God and Jesua 
Christ. He exhorted tho people to remain firm in their adhe- 
rence to the truths and besides his sermons, he and bis friends 
held public disputations to defend the writings of Witk- 
IjfTe. 

Whilst this agitation was going on, a papal embassy an- 
nouncing the election of Pope John Twenty-third arrived at 
Prague. The king, tho qneen, and many of the principal 
noblemen of the country, addressed themselves to the papal 
legates, representing to thorn the real state of tho ques- 
tion, and requesting them to obtain from the new pontiff the 
recall of the bull issued by his predecessor, and particularly to 
preserve the privileges of the Chapel of Bethlehem (i.e., where 
Jlusa was preaching.) The papal embassy was, however, ac- 
companied on its return to Rome by the delegates of the arch- 
bishop who obtained from the pope an approbation of the pro- 
ceedings of that prelate, and a citation of Huss to appear at 
Rome in order to answer the charge of heresy which was pre- 
ferred against him. The king addressed again the pope, re- 
presenting to him the coudition of the Bohemian Church ; that 
it was impossible for Huas to undertake a journey to Rome 
on account of the many dangers to which his life would be 
exposed by such a voyage; requested once more the confirma- 
tion of the permission to preach in the Chapel of Bethlehem; 
and proposed that tho religious differences which had sprung 
Up in Bohemia should be settled either by the University of 
Prague, or by a cardinal sent for this object at the expense of 
the king. 

The pope answered, however, that tho appearance of Huss 
at Rome was indlspensaJale, and that three judges for the in- 
vestigation of his case were already appointed. This intelli- 
gence encouraged the archbishop to repeat the excommunica- 
tion of Huss, and to demand the restitution of hia estates. 
But as his demand was not granted, and as many clergymen 
refused to proclaim in their churches the anathema against 
Huss, tho archbishop put an interdict upon the capital. 
The king, irritated by such proceedings, bauishcd several 
clergymen who had taken a prominent part in executing the 
archbishop's orders, seized the treasures of tho Chapter of 
Prague, and caused the estates of the realm to enact a law 
prohibiting to sue any one before the ecclesiastical courts for 
a eecular cause. These vigorous measures induced the arch- 
bishop to relent; and as the king and Huas himself were very 
anxious to pacify these disturbances, both parties agreed to 
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flubmit their mutual differences to a court of arbitration, wliich 
was appointed ou the 3d July lill, and gave in a few daja 
the following decision : The archbishop was to submit to the 
king, to recall his interdict as well as all the ecclesiastical 
penalties which he had proclaimed, to cancel all the prooeed- 
injrs which he had begun on account of heresy, and to send a 
written declaration to the Boman curia that there were no 
heretics in Bohemia; on the other side, the king was to restore 
the estates of the archbishop, severely to punish all heresies, 
to watch oyer the maintenance of peace by both parties, and 
to defend the privileges of the clergy and those of the univer- 
sity. Both parties assented to this verdict; and not long 
afterwards Huss gave, in a general assembly of the uni- 
versity, a confession of his faith, defended his conduct, and 
publicly requested the archbishop to dispense with his journey 
to Rome, since he was decided to act in all points as a dutifij 
eon of the church. The archbishop delayed, however, to send 
to Rome the promised declaration that there were no heretics 
in Bohemia, for he knew it would not be well received by the 
papal court, and soon afterwards death reheved him from this 
diihcult situation. 

The pacification which I have just described could not have 
any permanent effect; and a new circumstance which took 
place before the end of that year (1411), rekindled with 
great fury religious contention. The pope, John Twenty-third, 
proclaimed a crusade against Ladislaus king of Naples, promis- 
ing a plenary indulgence to all those who would take a part 
in it, either personally or by pecuniary contributions. A 
Kigate sent for that especial object arrived in Bohemia, and 
was obtaining from credulous people considerable sums of , 
money. This gave much offence to the more enlightened in- 
habitants of the country, and Huss began to preach against 
this monstrous abuse of the papal authority, and to prove by 
public disputations the absurdity and unchristian character of 
this scandalous moans for promoting the personal interest of 
the pope. The clergy, particularly the higher ones, took the 
part of the pope, and so did also the German burghers of 
Prague, who composed a powerful corporation, and by whom 
the principal municipal offices of the old town were held; 
whilst on the other side the greatest part of the laity amongst 
the Bohemians zealously embraced the sentiments of Huss. 

The last-named party was most ably supported on that 
occasion by Jerome of Prague, who became afterwards the 
fellow-martyr of Huss, He was born at Prague, in a noble 
but poor family, and became a friend of Huss when they were 
both students. He visited afterwards several foreign univer- 
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Bities, and amongst others Oxford, from whence he brought 
several writings of Wicklvffo. He made a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land, assisted in the organization of the University 
of Cracow, and laboured as a niiesionary in Lithuania. He 
was a man not only of profound learning, but also uf great 
experience ; and his fiery diaposition, and brilliant eloquence, 
often produced upon hie countrymen a more powerful impres- 
sion than was done even by Huss himself. 

Huas was excommunicated by a papal legate, and the whole 
of the country, but particularly its capital, became the soeno 
of continual strife between his adherents and his opponents, so 
that blood was spilt on more than one occasion. 

The king issued a peremptory order to the principal autho- 
rities of the country, to adopt proper measures for putting a 
stop to those disturbances, and the clergy convoked for this 
purpose a synod, which met at Bohmiah Brod, on the 6th Feb- 
ruary 1413, The theological opinions represented at that 
meoting were, however, of so opposite a character, that it was 
quite impossible to come to any agreement on this subject. 
Magister Jackobel of Miees, one of the most accomplished and 
most decided disciples of Wicklyffe in Bohemia, openly stated 
the real point at issue, by declaring that the question was, 
whether the human ordinances of a hierarchy coni]iosed of 
mortal and consequently fallible beings, or the commandments 
of God and the precepts of Christ, were to be obeyed t The 
Bomish party maintained, on the contrary, that the Bohemian 
clergy owed an unconditional submission to the pope and the 
cardinals, as they were the only true and legitimate successors 
of St Peter and the apostles. The party of Huss, which was 
represented, in the absence of their leader, by his friend John 
Jesienicki, adapted a middle course, and demanded that the 
pacification of 1411 fuirfe page 40) should be renewed; that 
the ancient rights of the Bohemian Church, in respect to its 
relation with Home, should be restored ; that Huss should be 
permitted personally to appear before the synod, in order to 
clear himself from the charge of heresy ; and that, when this 
object was accomphshcd, all his accusers should bo duly 
punished, and similar accusations strictly prohibited for the 
future ; and finally, that the excommunication of Hues should 
be recalled, and Bohemia justified before the court of Bome 
from all suspicion of heresy, by an embassy sent for this pur- 
pose. 

The object of these propositions was apparently to intro- 
duce some refonns into the church without producing any 
disruption; and although subsequent experience proved the 
impossibility of its accomplishment, the hopes which seem to 
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havo boon cntortaincd on this subject by Iluas and hia friends 
were not so unreasonable as tbey may now appear, ccmsider- 
ing that an ecclosiaaticul reform was then loudiy demanded 
by many zealous churchmen. 

The Romish party refused to accept these propositions, and 
the synod was dissolved without having arrived at any de- 
cision. The king appointed, therefore, a commission, com- 
posed of several prelates and the rector of the university, in 
order to decide by arbitration the disputed points. When the 
proceedings of this commission were opened, the Romish party 
insisted upon tho position that the pope and the cardinals 
were the real head and body of the church, whilst Jesienicki, 
who represented the party of Huaa, agreed to accept it, but 
with the following addition : That he, and those whom he re- 
presented, were ready to accept tlie decisions of tho church, 
in such a mannor as overy true and faithful Ohristian ought 
to accept them. The commission decided in favour of the ad- 
dition, which was directed against the infallibility of the pope 
and bis college, to which the Komiah party strictly adhered; 
and the king was so angry with the leaders of that party, who 
protested against the above-mentioned decision, that he exiled 
them from the country. 

Tlie king having desired Huss to withdraw from tha 
capital, where hie proaenee was increasing the excitement 
of the contending parties, he retired into the country, even 
before the convocation of the synod which I have described 
above ; but he did not relax in his exertions, and con- 
tinued to preach in Bohemian, and to publish writings in the 
same language. Meanwhile, the Emperor Sigiemund having 
obtained from the pope, John Twenty-third, the convocation 
of a general council at Constance, on the 1st November 1414, 
sent a message to Huss, inviting him to appear, under the 
protection of an imperial safe-conduct, before that council, and 
personally to defend his cause. Huss immediately signified 
his assent to the imperial summons, and repaired to Prague, 
where he announced bis desire to clear himself from every 
imputation of heresy, before the archbishop and a synod. 
The archbishop having rejected this offer, he went to the 
papal inquisitor, who, having assembled some of the principal 
noblemen and clergymen, declared Huss to bo free from every 
suspicion of heresy, and gave a written document to this pur- 
pose ; and this testimony induced the archbishop to give a 
similar declaration. 

Huss now wrote to Sigismund, repeating hia promise to 
repair to Constance, and requested that monarch to obtain 
for him a public trial of bia opinions before the council. The 
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emperor promised that his request should bo granted, and 
appointed, in conjunction with his brother. King Vonecslav, 
three Bohemian noblemen of high rank to accompany him to 
the council. 

Aa eoon as the resolution of Huae became known, presents 
of diflferent kinds, ae well as pecuniary contributions, poured 
upon him from all parts of the country, which considered him 
as its worthiest representative in an nESombly composed of the 
most eminent individnals of that time. liefore starting on 
his journey, Huss issued an address to his nation, in which 
he expressed his conviction that he would be exposed to the 
malice of his numerous enemies, but that he lirmiy trusted in 
Divine providence, and his Saviour, who would guard and pro- 
l^ect him against all dangers, inspire him with the necessary 
wisdonj for the defence of truth, and if it were necessary that 
he should seal it with his blood, would give him the fortitude 
required for such a sacrifice. Ho exhorted, at the same time, 
his countrymen to be steadfast in maintaining God's truth, and 
fervently to pray that God would give him the grace to behave 
as his faithful servant on that solemn and trying occasion. 

On the 11th October 1414, Huss began his voyage, which, 
during his whole passage through Bohemia, resembled a tri- 
umphal progress, aa ho was received in every place by iramenao 
crowds, who accompanied him a part of the way, invoking the 
blessing of heaven on their great countryman, and giving him 
every possible mark of respect. When he had crossed the 
frontier of Bohemia, ho turned his horse, and cast from the 
heights of the Bohmerwald a last longing look on his beloved 
native land, and having addressed to Heaven a fervent prayer 
for its welfare, continued his way on the German soil. 

I havo related above (page 33), that the decided part which 
Huss had taken against the Germans in the affair of the Univer- 
sity of Prague, had rendered him as odious to that nation as 
it made him popular with his own. His- reception in Germany 
was, however, the reverse of hostile. At his approach to 
Nuremberg, which was then one of the greatest cities of that 
country, he was met by an immense number of inhabitants, 
and solemnly conducted by them into their town, where, 
during his short stay, he was continually surrounded by tho 
moat distinguished and learned people of that place, clergy- 
men as well as laymen, who publicly conversed with him on 
the most important subjects. His reception was also very 
favourable in other places of Germany through which he 
passed, notwithGtanding that his enemies had sent a bishop, 
who preceded him by three days' journey, warning the people 
not to listen to the voice of the heretic. 
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Husa arrived at Constance on tho 2d November 1414, and 
waa met on Ins entry into that place by a large concourse of 
jiooplo. He had not with him the imperial safe-conduct, but 
it was brought the next day by Vencoslav of Duba, one of the 
three Bohemian noblemen appointed to accompany him, and 
who immediately signified it to the council. The pope de- 
clared, at the request of Cblumski, another of the above-men- 
tioned noblemen, that he would do no harm to Huss, if he 
had oven murdered his own (tho pope's) brother ; and on the 
9th November the interdict which rented upon Husa was pro- 
visionally taken oif at the request of the Bohemian noblemen. 

The numerous enemies which Husa had amongst the Bohe- 
mian clergy were meanwhile making every possible effort in 
order to destroy him. Whole crowds of people, who had 
been present at his sermons and public disputations, were in- 
duced to make depositions of all that was considered &a 
erroneous in them. Thus a long list of accusations was pre- 
ferred against the reformer. 'I'he most part of them were 
either founded upon incorrect reports, or misapprehension 5 
but there were many positive facts of his attacking the immo- 
rality and encroachments of tho clergy, as well as the sale 
of indulgences ; and these were undoubtedly more dangerous 
to him than erroneous views upon more doctrinal points. 
Huas having received this document, published a protest 
against all the false statements which it contained, but it did 
not prevent the Bohemian clergy from sending it by a special 
deputation to the council. On the nest day after the arrival 
of Huss, a member of the above-mentioned deputation affixed 
to the doors of all the churches of Constance the most violent 
denunciations against the obstinate heretic who despised the 
church, and the interdict, &c. &c. ; whilst all of them endea^ 
voured to persuade the cardinals that Huss wished to upset 
the whole organization of the church, and was capable of re- 
sorting to any means whatever for accomplishing this object; at 
the same time, reports were artfully spread that ho intended 
publicly to preach, in order to gain over to his views the people; 
that he meditated a secret flight, being conscious of his own 
guilt, &c., iic. ; all this was done with the object of depriving 
him of liberty. These machinations had the desired effect; 
and on the 2Sth November the burgomaster of Constance ar- 
rived at tiie lodgings of Huss, in company with two bishops, and 
summoned him to follow them in order to defend his case before 
the pope and the cardinals. Chlumski, who perceived at 
once what was the object of this proceeding, protested against 
it as contrary to tho imperial safe-conduct, but the delegates 
insisted, and pointed to their armed retinue by which the house 
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was surrounded. Huss obeyed the eumraons, and appeared 
before the assembled college, which addressed to him the 
whether it was true that Bohemia was filled with all 
sorts of heresies I He answered that ho abhorred every erro- 
neous doctrine, and would rather die than behove them ; that 
he had appeared before the council in order to be instructed, 
and was ready to abjure every error, and to perform penance. 
The asaombled fathers wcro satisfied with this declaration, 
and allowed Huss to retire. He remained, however, under the 
surveillance of an armed baud. 

The odium theologicum of the enemies of Husa was, however, 
not 80 easily baffled; and the same day, when the cardinals 
had assembled in the afternoon, they made such cfTorts to ex- 
cite tlie college against Huss, that the cardinals promised 
that he should never be set at liberty. Immediately after this 
meeting, Ghluniski was summoned by the council to give up 
Huss. Irritated at the violation of the imperial safe-conduct, 
Chlumeld repaired to the pope and demanded with threats 
the immediate liberation of Huss. The pope repeated his 
former declaration that he had nothing against Huss, but that 
be could not resist tho cardinals, prompted by the violent 
hatred of the Bohemian clergy. This declaration may have 
not been devoid of truth, considering that the same pope was 
Boon afterwards deposed and imprisoned by the council.* 
Chlumski protested against this proceeding of the council, 
and caused his protestation to be affixed to the doors of all 
the churches in the town. He exhibited the imperial safe- 
conduct to all the German princes and bishops, who were 
present at Constance, as well as to the burgomaster and tho 
principal citizens of that city, thinking that, being lieges of 
the emperor, they would respect his safe-conduct ; but all in 

*Fope JoliD the Tve[i(j-third(Baltasar Ccisae) ivasbDm at Naploa in a noble 
but poor fumil}'. In liia youth be became a. pirute, but afterwarde ODterud 
the chnrcb and gained the favour of Pope tioiiifacius the Ninth to sueb a 
d^ee.that bewBs created by that poutiffa cardiQal.and bis legate in Dologua. 
His conduct woa ver; scandaloiiB iti many respects, but he succeeded, bow- 
erer, in obtaining great favour with Pope Alexander the Fifth, after 
whose deatli he was himeelf elected pope iu 1410, in opposition (o Gregory 
the Twelth, and Benedict the Thirleentb, by whom tbe dominion of the 
Roman Catholic Church was then divided. John waa corapeUed by the 
Emperor Sigiamund to convoke tlie Council uf CoJisIaoce, in order to setlle 
the disturbi'd state of tbe church, and this council resolved, hood after its 
meeting, to depose Johu on account of bis many vices. He therefore Bed 
from CuostnDce, and placed himself under tbo protection of the Duke of 
Austria. He was, however, judged by defanlt, and deposed from the ponti- 
fical dignity. The Duke of Austria having beeu compelled to deliver him to 
the conncil, he was imprisoned for some time in the Castle of Heidelberg, 
but afterwarda permitted to go to Italy, where his GocceBaor, Martin the 
Fifth, made him the dean of tba sacred colleges. He died 1419. 
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vain. Hubs waa kept for a week in the house of a canon of 
Gonatance, and aftorwarda thrown, on the 6th Docomber, into 
a dark aubtcrranooua dungeon of a Dominican convent. The 
emperor having received frora Ghlumski the newa of Huss'a 
ineareeration, sent instant orders for his roleaee, but they 
were disregarded by the fathers of the council. On Ohriat- 
mas day, the emperor himself arrived at Constance, and de- 
manded the liberation of Huas ; for he welt knew what effect 
it would produce in Bohemia, the crown of which was to de- 
volve upon him at the domiae of his brother Vencealav, and 
that tho cause of all this mischief would be ascribed to him. 
After many threats to abandon the council, he actually left 
Constance ; but a deputation of cardinals overtook him, and 
lepresonted that the council had a right to deal with a he- 
retic according to its pleasure; that nobody was bound to keep 
a promise given to a heretic; and that the fathers were de- 
termined, in case the emperor should not return to Constance 
and give up Husb, immediately to dissolve the council, and con- 
sequently all attempt at reforming the church would be aban- 
doned. This consideration had such an effect upon Sigis- 
nnind, that he agreed, at tho meeting of the council, January 
1, 1415, no longer to interfere with this business. 

The commission which was appointed to try Huas having 
examined in his presence the witnesses against him, presented 
to liim forty-four articles accusing him of opinions contrary to 
the teaching of the church. Huss answered all these accusa- 
tions by proving that some of them had no foundation, that 
others were miaapprohended, whilst tho remaining charges 
could not be regarded aa heresy, as the doctrines to which 
they related never were condemned by any general council, 
but were in accordance with the Scriptures and common sense. 
There was, however, one point upon wliioh Hubs was diame- 
trically opposed to the council, namely, that he did not 
acknowledge that the popo and the cardinals did conatituto 
the church. A new circumstance added considerably to the 
difficulties of Uuea^e position. I have mentioned on a former 
occasion (page 41) Magiater Jackobol of Miess as one of 
the boldest followers of VVicklyfie'a doctrines. He began 
during the time when Huss was at Constance to administer to 
the laity the communion of two kinds, which had been advo- 
cated even before Hues by a Bohemian clergyman of great 
piety and learning, Mathias of Janova, and which had been 
used in the national Slavonic churchea, Thia led to a public 
disputation in the University of Prague, in consequence of 
which the same mode of administering the Lord'a Supper was 
introduced into three churches of Prague, notwithstanding 
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the strietCBt prohibition Issued by the chapter of that city. 
The followers of Husa did not agree amongst themselves on 
this point, and referred to him for decision. Huss, wishing to 
prevent a division amongst his friends, replied, that the use 
of the cup was allowable to the laity, but not absolutely ne- 
cessary. This answer, instead of settling the disputed point, 
increased the violence of the opposed parties, and Hubs 
was repeatedly urged to give a decisive opinion on this sub- 
ject. He clearly saw that such an opinion would be fatal to 
Iiimself before the council, but his conscience did not permit 
Ijim to hesitate, and he declared, that the use of the cup to- 
gether with the bread was to bo recommended, because Christ 
gave it to the apostles, and it was used by the primitive church. 
Since that time the cup became the symbol of his followers. 

The hardships of the prison brought upon Huss a severe 
illness, so that the physicians of the pope ordered him to be 
transferred to a more healthy dwelling. He recovered from his 
illness, when the flight of the pope from Constance bronglit upon 
him new suffering. This event produced the greatest confu- 
mon, and it was only the firmness of the emperor which pre- 
vented the council from dissolving. The Dominican monks, 
in whose custody Huss remained, delivered to the emperor 
the keys of his prison. This circumstance inspired the friends 
of Huss with the hope that he would either liberate him, or 
retain him in his own custody ; but, instead of acting in this 
manner, the emperor, at the instigation of the fathers of 
the council, delivered Husa to the bishop of Constauae, who 
inoarcei'ated him in a solitary dungeon of the Castle of 
GotUeben, and put his hands and feet in irons. 

The treatment of Huss produced a genei'al indignation in 
Bohemia; and public meetings were held, in order to deliberate 
about the means of meeting tho danger which was threaten- 
ing the favourite of the nation. The nobility of Bohemia 
addressed a protest to the emperor, as tho heir of their crown, 
against the usage to which Huss was subjected, and pressingly 
demanded for him a fair trial, and thus to save the honour 
of the Bohemian nation, which was insulted in the face of the 
whole world by such proceedings.* 

The Bohemian aud the Polish nobles who were then at 
Constance presented to the council a strong remonstrance 
against the treatment of Huss, and a Polish nobleman of 
high ranic, Vencealav Lcazczynaki of Lczna, distinguished 
himself by his zealous defence of Huss, who called him intre- 
pidus et zeloms verilaiii de/msor.-f 
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It must be remarked here that the opinions of Hubs were 
by no means so advanced as those of WicklyfFe. Ho insisted 
chiefly on the reform of those abuses, the existence of whiuh, 
as well as the necessity of reforming them, was equally acknow- 
ledged by many zealous churchmen; but he did not by any 
means adopt tlie views which were proclaimed a century later, 
by Luther, Zuin^Iius, and Calvin, upon the Eucharist, the 
Pope, &c. &c. It is true that many of his followers adopt- 
ed the same views which had also been entertained by the 
Waldeneians, to whose influence on the religious movements 
of- Bohemia I have alluded on page 26 ; but Husa himself 
never did go such lengths. The cause of the violent hatred of 
the clergy against Husa was, therefore, not so much the views 
which he entertained on various theological subjects, as the 
manner in which he tried to establish them, i. e., by an appeal 
to the Scriptures, and not to the authority of the church, 
and by submitting them to the judgment of the people, and 
not exclusively to that of the clergy. It was a revolutionary 
principle, which, if once admitted, even in very unimportant 
objects, might be applied to the most vital questions, and 
establish the great principle proclaimed by the Reformation 
of the I6th century — the right of private judgment. This 
was clearly perceived by the fathers of the council, and it 
was on this account that even such men as, for instance, 
the cardinal, Peter D'Ailly, himself a great advocate of eccle- 
siaatical reforms, were most violently opposed to Huss, con- 
sidering him as a rebel to the authority of the church. 

On the 5th June 1 415, Huss was brought before the assembled 
council, which presented to him his own manuscript of a trea- 
tise on the church, whence the chief points of accusation 
against him were extracted, and the question whether it con- 
tained his opinions was addressed to him. Huss answered in 
the affirmative, declaring his readiness to defend them, and to 
retract every error which would be proved to be such by the 
Scriptures. This reply was met with a general outcry that it 
mattered not about the Scriptures, but about the retractation 
of doctrines which the church — i. e., the pope and the cardinals 
— had, under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, declared to be 
erroneous. Huss rejoined, that he abhorred every error, and 
began to deliver his confession of faith; but many voices 
cried to him that his opinions were not wanted, that he should 
be silent, and only answer to the questions which were ad- 
dressed to him. The uproar finally became so violent, that 
Huss declared that he expected moi'o decorum, kindness, and 
moderation, from so venerable an assembly; and ho defended 
himself with so much eloquence and talent, that he succeeded 
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!i8proving the first charge wliioh had been brought against 
Iiiin. He became, however, so exhausted by his exertions, 
that it was necessary to reconduct him to his prison. 

One day of respite was granted to him, and hia trial was 
resumed on the 7th June. Ho was accused of holding doc- 
trines on tranaubstantiation contrary to those of the church, 
and the depositions of witnesses were produced as an evidence 
of this accusation. Hubs denied this charge, and disproved 
it in such a manner, that his judges were obliged to abandon 
it. Other charges were brought against him, and an uncon- 
ditional submission to the council was demanded from htm. 
Huss, however, insisted that these charges should be proved, 
"when the emperor, who was present on that occasion, de- 
clared, that although he had granted a safe-conduct to Hubs, 
being now informed by the fathers of the council that 
such a document given to a heretic was not valid, he would 
give no longer any protection to him, and advised him, there- 
fore, to submit to the mercy of the council. This declaration, 
which Hugs did not expect, decided his fate; he saw it at 
once ; he expressed his thanks to the emperor for the protec- 
tion which had hitherto been granted to him, and, overwhelmed 
by his feehngs, he sank down in a swoon, from which he re- 
covered only in his prison. 

Next day the trial of Huss was resumed, for the third and 
last time. The charges which were now brought against htm 
^ere his opinions about the church, the pope, and the cardi- 
nals, which he had so strongly and so frequently expressed at 
Prague; and his want of respect to the clergy, whom he wished 
in many points to bo subject to the secular power, was parti- 
cularly insisted upon. Huss could defend, but not deny, these 
charges. His defence was of course not accepted; and the 
cardinal, Peter D'Ailly, summed up the result of the proceed- 
ings by declaring that Huss had the alternative either unoon- 
ditionally to submit to the decision of the council, or to havo 
Bentenoe pronounced against him. Huss implored permis- 
sion to give a detailed explanation of his doctrines, declaring 
that if they were rejected by the council, he would agree to 
its decision. This just demand was however refused, and the 
following sentence wasintimated to him; — He was publicly to 
acknowledge that the doctrines contained in the forty-four 
articles brought against him were erroneous, to abjure and 
recant these doctrines, and to believe and teach the con- 
trary of them. Huss answered that he could not abjure 
those doctrines which he had never professed, whilst he would 
not against his conscience deny the truth of others, until their 
falsehood was proved to him. He was admonished by all 
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present to submit, and it was intimated to him that tlie For- 
mula of recantation which he was to subscribe would be' 
couched in very mild tenns; but he remained unmoved by all. 
the representations and entreaties which were addressed 
to him. He was therefore reconducted to the prison, aften 
having declared that God would judge between the council, 
and himself. It seems that the great popularity of Huss, 
proved by the excitement which his imprisonment had 
created, not only amongst the Bohemians, but also amongst, 
the Poles, made the Emperor Sigismund afraid of a maa. 
possessed of such an immense influence. Be it as it may, 
he advised the cardinals by no means to trust Hues, should 
he even recant his opinions, but to condemn him as a heretic, 
because if he were to return to Bohemia, the whole of that 
country, as well as Poland, would be lost to the church, aa 
his heresy was widely spread in those parts; that his execution, 
should not be delayed, but take place before he, the emperor, 
would leave Constance; and that no more mercy should bdi 
shown to Jerome of Prague, the most zealous as well as the- 
ablest disciple of Huss. Tliese words, which gave great pleat- 
sure to the cardinals, were overheard by the Bohemian noble- 
men who had accompanied Huss to Constance, as well as by 
Peter Mladenowicz, a disciple of Hues who followed him to th?' 
same place, was an eye-witness of his trial and execution, and 
left an account of these events, upon which the present narra- 
tive is chiefly founded. They immediately went to inform 
Huss of his impending fate, and exhorted him that since he 
was to seal by tlie testimony of his death his opinions, hs 
should not give up a single point to his adversaries, an ex- 
hortation which, considering the character of Huss, was quite 
superfluous. They also sent a secret message to Bohemia, 
informing their frieuda about the conduct of the emperor. 
This news produced a renewed excitement in that country ; 
"meetings were held in several places, and new representations 
addressed to the council ; but they produced no more effect 
than all those which had been formerly made for the same 
object. 

The correspondence which Huss kept up from his prison 
with his Bohemian friends, became even more animated as hia . 
end was approaching. He continually exhorted his disciples 
to keep fast to the pure word of Christ, to remain strongly 
united against the council, which considered the whole Bohe- 
mian nation as enemies of the church, but refused to convince 
them of their errors by argument, and steadfastly to maintain 
the communion of two kinds, which was introduced by Christ 
and bis apostles. His exhortations regarding the last-named 
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point became the more animated when the council issued a de- 
cree strictly prohibiting the use of the cup to the laity, and 
declaring all those heretics who insisted upon having its use 
allotted to them. 

The council presented to Hues different formulae of abjura- 
tioi), by subscribing which he was to retract his opinions and 
"to submit to the church. Several of the most distinguished 
cardinals repeatedly visited him in the prison, and attempted, 
lay friendly persuasions, promises, and offers of every kind, to 
induce him to mako a recantation of his opinions, Yurious 
deputations of the council discussed with him over and over 
the condemned points, but all these efforts did not succeed in 
shaking his conviction of their truth. He required proofs 
taken from the Scripture, or founded on reason, whilst his 
opponents combated him with the decisions of councils, and 
demanded unconditional submission to their authority. 

On the Ist July, Huss sent to the council his last declara- 
'fcion, that he could not, and would not, objure any of his 
opinions until his errors wore proved by the Scriptures. 

All hope of inducing Huss to make a recantation being lost, 
the council decided that his execution should take place on 
the 6th July 1415. A general nfeeting of all the spiritual 
a.iid temporal princes and lords was held on that day, under 
the presidence of the emperor himself, in the Cathedral 
Church of Constance, ' An elevated scaffold was erected in 
the nave of that church, having close to it a wooden post upon 
which the sacerdotal vestments of a Roman Catholic priest 
Were hanging. When Husa was brought into the church and 
perceived those preparations, he knew what it meant ; he 
therefore fell upon his knees and began to pray, lying on the 
ground. The Bishop of London, meanwhile, addressed the 
emperor, who was sitting on a throne, in a long speech, con- 
cluding by the following words ; — 

" And it was for such a holy and pious work that thou hast 
been chosen by God, elected in heaven rather than on earth, 
placed on the throne by the Prince of heaven rather than by 
those of the empire, and particularly that thou shouldst destroy, 
by tho imperial sword, the heresies and errors which we have 
now to condemn. God has granted thee, for the accomplish- 
ment of this holy work, the wisdom of divine truth, the 
power of royal majesty and justice, saying to thee, Lo, I 
put my words into thy mouth, by inspiring thee with wis- 
dom ; I placed thee over nations and kingdoms, by subjecting 
to thee tho people, in order that thou shouldst execute judg- 
ment and destroy every iniquity ; destroy, therefore, all here- 
sies and errors, but particularly this obstinate heretic whose 
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wickedneBa has infected many parta of the world with the pes- 
tilence of heresy. This work was assigned to thee, most glo- 
rious prince, and it is iucumbcnt upon thoo to accomplish it, 
because the dominion of justice was given to thee; thou hast 
therefove prepared for thysulf praise from the mouth of babes 
and sucklicga, and thy renown will eternally last for having 
destroyed euch enemies and haters of the true faith ; and may 
Jesus Ohrist grant thee hia grace for this work," 

After this blasphemous speech was concluded, tHe account 
of the trial of Hubs was read from the pulpit. Huss tried 
in vain to make some observations against various paaaagea 
of that document; but when he saw that all his efforts to 
obtain a hearing were usBleaa, he fell upon his knees and 
commended himself to God and his Saviour. I3ut when a 
bishop said that he had given himself for the fourth person 
of the godhead, he challenged the bishop to name the indivi- 
dual who had heard it, and receiving no answer, ho exclaimed, 
"0 how wretched I am, to be obliged to htar such a blas- 
phemy ! But I appeal to thee, Ohrist, whose word is pub- 
licly condemned by this council," Finally, the decree of the 
council condemning the writings of Huss to be burned, and 
himself degraded from the priestly office, and delivered to 
the temporal power, was read; whilst Huas, after having pro- 
tested once more against the injustice of hia condemnation, 
prayed for his persecutors. When the reading of the de- 
cree was concluded, seven bishops approached Huss, and 
desired him to endue the sacerdotal vestments, Huaa obeyed, 
and the bishops exhorted him once more to retract hie errors 
for the sake of his salvation, and of his honour. Huss ascended 
the scaffolding which I have mentioned, and addressed the 
people, who tilled tho church, in the following manner : — " The 
bishops bid me to acknowledge before you my errors. If this 
were possible to be done by the loss of the honour only of a 
mortal man, they would perhaps have persuaded me to do what 
they require, But I am standing here before the luce of the 
Almighty God, and I cannot do it without dishonour to Him, 
and without being exposed to the reproaches of my own con- 
science. Because I feel convinced that I never have taught 
any thing of what I am now accused ; but that I have always 
believed, written, taught, and preached the contrary of it. 
How could I lift my eyes to heaven, how could I show my 
face to those whom I have taught, and whose number is very 
great, if I were to unsettle their minds about all those things 
of which they have no doubt at present ? Am I to throw into 
doubt and uncertainty so many souls by my example ; so 
many consciences inetnicted by the incontestible words of 
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■the holy writ, edified by the pure tloctrine of the gnspel of our 
Xord Jgsus Cliriet, and thus defended oven against the attacks 
of the evil one? No, I slmll never lut it appear that I have 
more regard for this mortal body than for the eternal salva- 
■tion of all those souls." He was interrupted by the bishops, 
^vfho ordered him to descend from the scaffolding, and began 
the ceremony of degrading him from the priestly ofGce, One 
of them took the chalice from his band, and said, "Otboii 
accursed Judas, because thon hast abandoned the council of 
])cace, and hast conspired with the Jews, we take from tbeo 
"this cup of salvation.'' But Huss answered, " I confide, how- 
ever, in God the Father of all, and our Lord Jesus Christ, 
for whose name''s sake I am suffuring all this, that He will not 
"lake from mo the cup of His palvation ; but, on the contrary, 
3 have the firm assurance that I shall drink it to-day in His 
Itingdom." Other bishops approached him by turns, each 
taking from him a part of the sacerdotal vestments, and ad- 
dressing to him abuse and curses, which he answered by say- 
ing, that ho suffered all this blasphemy with patience for the 
Bake of his Master, Jesus Christ. At length they arrived at 
the last part of this ceremony, the taking off of the clerical 
tonsure, and began to dispute whether it was to bo done with 
a. knife or acissora. Huss turned, meanwhile, to the emperor, 
■who was witnessing this scene fitting on a throne, and calmly 
said, " I wonder that though they are all equally cruel, they 
cannot agree even in their cruelty." At last they decided to 
cut with sciiisors the skin on the top of his head. During this 
cruel operation, they were saying that the church having now 
deprived him of all ornament and privilege, nothing more was 
remaining than to deliver him over to the temporal authority. 
They soon, however, remembered that something was still 
wanting, and they brought a cap made of paper, upon which 
were painted three horrible figures meant for devils, with the 
inscription '^ffaeresiarcha." When Huss saw the cap, he said, 
"Our Lord Jesus Christ has worn for my sake a crown of 
thorns, why should I not wear this light though ignominious 
cap for the sake of His namer' The bishops put this cap 
tipon his head, saying, " We deliver thy body to the flames, 
and thy soul to the devil ;" but Huss lifted his eyes, and said, 
" Into thy hands, Jesus Christ, I commend my soul, which 
thou hast redeemed !" 

The bishops turned then to the emperor, and delivered 
Huss to the temporal power, Sigismuud gave an order to 
the Duke of Bavaria, who was standing at the foot of the 
throne holding the imperial globe, to take Huss from the 
hands of the bishops, and to deliver him to the executioners. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

The duba immediately conducted Huss, accompanied by 
almoBt all the armed burghers of the city, to the place of exe- 
cution. When they left the church, they saw the writings of 
Husa and his disciples burning on a pile. Huss mildly smiled 
at this sight, for he certainly felt that the seeds which he had 
sown were not to be consumed by this fire. During the whole 
time when the dismal procession was marching to the place of 
execution, Huss continually addressed the people, who were 
assembled in great crowds olong the road, assuring them that 
the cause of his death was not any heresy whatever, but sim- 
ply the hatred of his enemies, who had heaped upon him the 
falsest accusations. 

The place chosen for the execution was a spot beyond the 
gate of Gottlieben, where carrion was usually flayed, and of 
which a great quantity was now strewn about on purpose to 
increase the contumely shown to the victim. When they 
arrived at that place, ine countenance of Huss became visibly 
animated, and expressed great serenity. He fell upon his 
knees, and eang with a loud and clear voice the Slst and 81st 
Psalms, and fervently prayed. When the people saw it, they 
unanimously exclaimed : — " We don't know what he has done 
before, but now we see and hear him engaged in devout prayer 
and edifying diacouraes ;" and one of the bystanders called on 
a priest, who was following the procession on horseback, to 
shrive the martyr, but the priest answered, that these means 
of salvation must not be given to a heretic. Husa had, 
however, confessed in his prison to a monk ; for, as Mlade- 
nowicz says, in describing these circumstances," " Christ 
reigns concealed from the world even amongst his enemies." 

Whilst Huss was praying, the paper cap fell from his head ; 
a soldier replaced it, saying, that " it should he burned with 
the demons, the masters whom Huss had served." The exe- 
cutioner ordered him to rise; he did so, loudlycrying: " Lord 
Jesus Christ, assist me that I may support with unshaken 
firmness this cruel and ignominious death to which I have been 
condemned, for having preached thy holy Word of the gospel." 
He then turned towards the assembled crowd, but the Duke 
of Bavaria forbade him to speak, and ordered the executioner 
to divest him of his clothes, and to bind him to the stake 
with his hands fastened behind. This was done; but, as hU 
face was looking towards the east, it was necessary to turn 
him, being a heretic, to the other side of the stake. Whilst he 
was thanking hia jailer for the mild treatment which he had 
received at his hands, a chain was wound round his neck. 
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and fastened to the stake. Hues looking at it said, that he 
waa "very willing to wear it for the aake of his faith, for he 
knew that his Saviour had borne a much heavier burden." A 
quantity of wood and straw were now piled round Iiira, reach- 
ing up to his knees. At this moment the marslial of the 
emperor, Haupt von Pappenheim, arrived, and summoned 
him in the name of that monarch to retract his errors, but 
Huss answered: " What am I to retract, since I am not aware 
of any error J I have always preached the truth and the 
gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, and now I am ready to die 
for it, with a contented mind." At these words, the imperial 
messenger clapped his hands over his head and left the place; 
and the executioner lighted the fire. Huss cried now, with a 
loud voice, " Jesus Christ) the Son of the living God, have 
mercy upon me .' " and when he had repeated this for the third 
time, the wind blew the flames and the smoke into his face, so 
that he was smothered. His body was, however, observed to 
move for about as much time as it was required to say tlirice 
the Lord's prayer. 

When the pile was burnt down, it was found that tho upper 
part of the body was hanging on the stake by the chain 
without being consumed. Fresh wood was immediately 
bi-ought, tho stake thrown down, and the fire hghted again 
until these remains were completely burnt. The heart, which 
was torn from the body and broken into small pieces, was, 
after having been beaten with clubs, separately burnt. The 
clothes which Huss had worn going to the execution were 
also thrown into the fire; and when every thing was entirely 
consumed, the ashes were carefully collected and thrown into 
the Bhine. 

Thus perished the great Slavonic reformer, who, although ha 
did not attack the dogmata of the Roman Catholic Church 
in the same manner as it waa done by the reformers of tho 
16th century, has laid down the fundamental principle of 
Proteelantiam — appeal to the authority of tho Scriptures and 
not to that of the church. 

It remains to me now to aay a few words about the fate of 
Jerome of Prague, tho most eminent of the disciples of Huss, 
and a victim like himself of the Council of Constance. On 
leaving Bohemia, Huss knowing well the zeal of Jerome and 
the hatred which the Bomish party bore to him, ordered him 
in the most positive manner not to go to Constance. Not- 
withstanding this prohibition, Jerome repaired to that city, 
where he arrived on the 4th April 1415, and on the 7th of the 
same month he affixed to the door of the townhall, as well as 
of alt the churches of that place, a demand in three languages 
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(Latin, German, and Bohemian), addressed to the council and 
the oinperor, to grant him a aafe-oonduct, in order that he 
might assist his friend Husa on his trial. The council an- 
flwered on the 1 7th, that it would defend him against violence^ 
but not against justice, and that it would put him on his trial. 
This induced him to withdraw from the tender mercies of the 
fathers, and toretumtohis own country, but he was seized near 
the frontiers of Bohemia, brought back in chains to Constance 
on the 23d May, and thrown into a dungeon with his hands an<l 
feet heavily ironed. These hardsbipe, and the anxiety of mind 
about his friend, and hia own fate, brought upon him a severe 
illness, bo that he was quite broken in body and mind. In thia 
wretched condition lie was induced by the effortsof several mem- 
bers of the council to recant his opinions, and he did so in a pub- 
lic manner on the II thSoptomber 1415, and repeated the same 
recantation, at the desire of the council, on the 23d of the same 
month, declaring that he was ready to make penance for hia 
offences, and unconditionally to submit to the authority of the 
council. This proceeding favourably inclined the fathers to- 
wards Jerome, and they already meditated to set him free, but 
the Bohemian clergy opposed his liberation, denying hia sinoa- 
rity, and brought forward new charges against him. A new 
commission of inquiry was appointed under the influence of his 
bitterest enemies, and itsreport accused him tohave been, since 
his youth, a friend of Huss, and a most zealous follower of 
Wicklyffe, whose works he bad brought to Bohemia, and whom 
he had worshipped as a saint ; to have infested with the error* 
of Wicklytfe, Silesia, Poland, Lithuania, and Hungary, during 
his travels in those countriea ; to have been the leader of all 
the riots against the clergy ; to have declared the worship of 
the images of saints to be idolatry; to have dishonoured relics; 
to have publicly insulted the pope and the clergy, &c. &o. 
Jerome requested a public defence, and this was granted to 
him in a full assembly of the council on the 23d May 1416. 
He rejected each of the points of accusation which were 
seriatim read to him, with such eloquence, acuteness, sacred 
and profane learning, that he inspired with the greatest ad- 
miration the celebrated Italian scholar, Poggio Braooiolini, 
who acted as the secretary of the council, and who compared 
him to Socrates. He resumed with an equal success his de- 
fence on the 26th of the same month, but when he was required 
to repeat his recantation, he began, instead of submitting to 
this demand, to describe with the most splendid oratory the 
character of his beloved friend John Huss, declared him to 
be innocent, nay, a just one and a saint, bitterly inveighed 
Dgainat the Germana, accusing them of being the most furious 
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enemies of his nation, and to have sworn the destruction of 
liimseir and of his friend Jolm Hubs, because they had been 
instrumental in taking from theni their unjuet privilege at the 
TTiiiversity of Prague, and that therefore they were now ieaving 
xio means untried in order to satisfy their insatiable thirst for 
■revenge. He confeafied, at tlie same time, that the gi*eatest 
sin which he had ever committed was to have denied, though 
Tincler the pressure of circumstances, the doctrines of his 
friend John Hues; declaring that he now adhered to them 
■with all his soul; and that he was ready to endure for tlieir 
sake evei'y kind of suffering and penalty. 

The impression which this unexpected speech of Jerome 
produced on his hearers may bo better imagined than de- 
scribed. He was reconducted to his prison, and all the per- 
suasions which were addressed to him to retract his declaration 
having remained fruitless, he was condemned, on the 20th 
May 1416, with the same formalities which had been observed 
at the condemnation of Huss, to bo burnt alive iu the same 
place whew his master and friend had suffered. Arrived on 
the spot, he reverently kissed the ground which had been trod 
by the footsteps of tfuss, divested himself of his clothes, fer- 
vently prayed at the stake to which he was to be bound, and 
then presented his hands to the executioner. He was sur- 
ronnded to his neck with a pile of wood, intermingled with 
straw ; and when the fire was lighted behind his back, ho said 
to the executioner, " Light the pile before my eyes, because if 
I had been afraid of fire, I would not stand hero now." He 
then began to sing a sacred hymn, and when the flames were 
rising on all sides, he was heard singing in his native tongue: 
** Almighty God and Father have mercy upon me, and forgive 
me my eina !" His clothes were thrown into the fire, and when 
&11 was consumed, the ashes were carefully collected and 
thrown into the Rhino, like those of Huss. 
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BOHEMIA— (CONTINUED.) 

InBaenco of the death of Hnss upon Bohemia — Zbko — Execiitioi 

Hussites by the legale of the Pope — First collision between the Rotnan 
Cutholics aod the UuBsitee — Proclamation of Ziaka and riot at Prague 
— Destruction of churclies und convents by the Hussites — Invasion of 
the Emperor Sigismund, and his defeat — Political tranuactiona — The 
EnRlisbman Peter Payne — Embassy to Poland— Arrival of a Polish force 
to lie assistnacB of the liuiEites— Death of Zisku, and his character. 

The news of the death of Husb produced a feeling of con- 
sternation throughout Bohemia; and a universal cry of indig- 
nation burst forth against the perpetrators of that^rime. It 
was considered by high and low as an insult oSored to the 
Bohemian nation, in the person of the most popular man of 
the country. The University of Prague issued a manifesto, 
addressed to the whole of Christendom, vindicating the me- 
mory of Hubs, Many writings appeared with the same object; 
and one of them not only defended tho memory of Huss, as 
that of an innocently murdered man, but declared the Council 
of Constance to be an assembly of the satraps, of tho modem 
Antichrist; and tho news of the execution of Jerome could not 
but increase this feeling. A medal was struck in honour of 
Huss; and a day in tho calendar of saints, the 6th July, was 
consecrated to him. He was considered not only a religioua 
but also a national martyr, who fell a victim to the hatred 
which the Germans bore him for his attachment to Bohemia, 
The doctrines which Huss had sealed by his death received 
by this event a new impulse, and the number of their_diBcipleB 
rapidly increased. Several churches adoptedTtEo communion 
of two kind8,~and introduced tho worship in the national lan- 
guage. Amongst the disciples of Huss, who began now to 
be called Hussites, differences of opinion began to prevail, 
some of them entirely rejecting the authority of the church, 
and admitting no other rule of faith than the Scriptures; 
whilst others contented themselves with the communion of two 
kinds, the free preaching of the gospel, and some minor re- 
forms. The first of them took afterwards the name of Ta- 
borites, whilst the second became known under the appellation 
of Ualixtines, on account of their attachment to the communion 
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of two kinds, of which a chalice was the emblem. It was, 
however, only with the progress of time that the principles of 
behef of the two parties became finally developed, and assumed 
a defiiyte shape. 

The spread of Hussitism, although general amongst all the 
classes of Bohemia, mot with a strong resistance from the 
adherents of the Roman Catholic Church, who formed a 
powerful minority, composed of all the higher, and a great 
Dumber of the inferior clergy, of convents and nunneries, pos- 
sessing large estates and considerable influence, many great 
nobles and wealthy burghers, particularly of German origin. 
Their party waa well organized, and could rely on the support 
of Rome and the Emperor Sigiamund, who had declared 
against the Hussites. The Hussites were more numerous, 
comprehending the great majority of the nation; for, besides 
many nobles and burghers, as well as inferior clergy, almost 
all the peasantry were on their side; and it is that simple- 
hearted and single-minded class, capable of a greater enthu- 
siasm and devotion to the cause which it embraces than the 
more refined inhabitants of the towns, which gives the great- 
est strength to a party, by rendering it truly national. They 
only wanted a leader — a man capable of directing by his 
deeds the movement which Huss had created by the power of 
his word. This man was found in John Troeznowski, known 
to Europe under the nickname of Ziska,* whose extraord inary 
talents and savage energy cannot perhaps find a parallel in 
modern history. 

Ziska was a Bohemian noble, born in the latter part of the 
fourteenth centuiy at Trocznow, bis paternal estate, situated 
in the circle of Bechin. Ii is said that his mother, when 
superintending the reapers during a harvest day, was suddenly 
taken with the pains of travail, and gave birth to Zislta under 
an oak-f- — a oircumatance which was afterwards considered 
as an omen of the vigour which the child born under its sha- 
dow was to display as a man. Ziska began life aa a page of 
the emperor Charles the Fourth, and afterwards followed the 
militai7 career. He served a long time in the armies of Po- 
land, where he distinguished himself un many occasions, but 

• I.e., " the one-eyed." Z must be pronounced here as the Freoaii j. 

1" The trunk of thU oak stood till Clio begi lining of the la.?t, i.e, eighteentli 
eentur;; but waa rearlj destroyed by the blacksmiths of the surroundiug 
counlry, wbo imogiaed that a splinter taken from this trunk, and attacbed 
to thdr hammer, would give additional force to its strokes. The ecclesias- 
tical auttioritj, in order to put a stop to tbia supsrstitioua practice, caused 
the remains of tbut trunk to be cut down, and n ehapel to be built on the 
spot irhere it stood, with an inecriptioo stating that tbo heretic Ziska, of 
eril memory, was born there. 
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particularly at the battle of Grunwald or Tannenberg, 
14] 0, whero tlie Gorman knights were defeated. Zia 
having retnrned to his native land, became chamberlain 
king Wencoslav. He was no longer young when the martyr-. 
dom of Huss took place; and the news of this event produced 
upon his mind a, powerful impression. The reckless courtier 
forsook the gaieties of the banqueting hall, and was seen per- 
ambulating the long corridors of the royal palace alone, with 
folded arms, and wrapt in deep meditation. The king per- 
ceiving his chamberlain in this strange mood, said once toi 
him, " Yanku, i.e., Johnny, what is the matter with youf- 
" I cannot brook the insult offered to Bohemia at Ganstanc?' 
by the murder of John Hush," was Ziska's answer. The king 
rejoined, " Neither you nor myself are able to avenge this inr 
sidt; but should you have means to do it, you have my pep- 
mission." Ziska eagerly caught this idea; and perceived at 
once all the advantages which he would derive in the promo-- 
tion of his object, by obtaining the support of the royal name:' 
He therefore requested tlie king to give him a written autho-. 
rization under his seal, to do what he had verbally permitted 
him. The king, who was very fond of amusement, and knew 
that Ziska had neither wealth, friends, nor influence, thought 
this request a good joke, and immediately granted it; but 
Ziska availed himself of this document in order to indued 
many persons to join hira in his project. The quarrels among-' 
the religious parties of Bohemia were daily increasing, al-- 
though no serious collision had yet taken place. King Wett- 
oeslav remained passive; he had no children to inherit hia 
throne; he disliked his brother the Emperor Sigismund, vihtf 
had given hira but too many reasons for such a feeling; and 
only thought how to spend the remainder of hia days in the 
undisturbed enjoyment of his low pleasures. His sentimenta 
were probably the same as those which are generally believed 
to have been expressed by the celebrated statesman of our 
days, who was in 184S precipitated from his high position by 
a sudden outbreak of the principles which, for more than 
thirty years, he had sedulously laboured to repress, — ^^AprSa 
moi le deluge^'' 

Such were not, however, the feelings of his brother Sigis- 
mund, emperor of Germany, king of Hungary, and presump- 
tive heir of the Bohemian throne. He well knew that hia 
base conduct towards Hubs could not but make him an object 
of aversion to the followers of the man whom he had betrayed, 
by violating tho safe-conduct under the protection of which 
Husa had arrived at Constance, and that he had no hope 
of securing the throne of Bohemia except by crushing the 
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Hussites. The Council of Constance could not remain less 
indifieront than the emperor to a movement which had been 
provoked by ita own foul deed, and it summoned to its pre- 
sence about four hundred principal HuReites, offering them a, 
safe-conduct. The example of Husa was, however, too recent 
to permit his followers to put any trust in the honour of the 
council, and its summons was disregarded. The council 
therefore published a declaration against them, contained in 
twenty-four articles; and it addressed a letter to the Emperor 
Sigismuod, representing to him that the Hussites had become, 
sbce the execution of their two leaders by the council, more 
ardent in supporting their doctrines, and had attracted to 
their party the great and the little — that they circulated a 
great number of scandalous writings against the decrees of 
the council^ — that the communion of two Icinds was adminis- 
tored with impunity — that John Hues and Jerome of Prague 
were revered as saints by the Bohemians— and that the Roman 
Catholics, but particularly tho clergy, were sorely oppressed, 
The same letter complained of the negligence of King Wen- 
ceelav, and even threw out a suspicion of his supporting the 
Hussites, or at least conniving at their progress. 

The Oouncil of Oonatance closed its sittings on the 22d 
April 1418, after having finally pacified the internal divisions 
of Borne by the election of Pope Martin tho Fifth. It was 
now the business of the new pontiff to prosecute war against 
the external enemies of the church; and be issued a bull ad- 
dressed to the clergy of Bohemia, Poland, England, and Ger- 
many, reproaching that many prelates and lay nobles have 
been mute dogs when heresy was raising its head, and orderine 
that all the followers of the heresies of Hubs and Wicklyfle 
should be examined, judged according to the laws, and deli- 
vered to the secular power. He also commanded all the princes 
and secular judges to be very strict in the execution of these 
orders; and, lest any person might plead ignorance, he ap- 
pended to this bull forty-five articles of Wicklyfle and thirty of 
Huss, which had been condemned by the Oouncil of Constance. 
It was, however, not sufficient to issue bulls withcmt adopting 
efficient means for their execution. Martin despatched, 
therefore, to Bohemia, as his legate, the cardinal Dominic of 
Bagusa, in order to enforci; the provisions of his hull. The 
legate arrived in Bohemia, and succeeded in causing the exe- 
cution of two Hussites in a town called Slan; but this act of 
persecution raised against the cardinal such a strong and 
universal indignation throughout all the country, that he was 
obliged to leave it; and he addressed a letter to the Emperor 
Sigismund, declaring that pen and tongue wero henceforward 
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iiaeleBS in Bohemia, and that it could be reconciled to the church 
only by tho employ me lit of fire and sword. 

All these circumstances could not but increase the violence 
of the excitement which then agitated the whole of Bohemia, 
and particularly its capital Prague. Weiiceslav, afraid of an 
insurrection in that city, ordered its inhabitants to be dis- 
armed. This order spread consternation amongst the citizens 
of Prague; for, if it was dangerous to disobey the order of 
tho king and excite his anger, it was still more dangerous to 
be placed in a defenceless condition. They were relieved from 
this perplexity by Ziska, who, since the conversation with his 
royal master which I have related above, was watching a fit 
opportunity to put his projects into exeeutton- He appeared 
in t!ie midst of the assembled burghers, who were deliberat- 
ing about the course which they were to follow; and declared 
that, knowing well the real intentions of the king, he could 
give them the best advice how to act on that occasion. His 
proposition being accepted, he caused the citizens to dress in 
their finest apparel, and to arm themselves in the best manner 
they could; after which he proceeded at their head to the pre- 
sence of the king, whom he addressed iu the following man- 
ner:— " Sire— Your Majesty has demanded our arms: here 
they are, ready for your Majesty's service. Show ua your 
enemies against whom we luay employ them." This ingenious 
device pleased or intimidated the king; he approved the con- 
duct of the citizens of Prague, and gi-aciously dismissed them, 
This event confirmed tho opinion that Ziska enjoyed great 
credit with the monarch, and Increased his influeuce with the 
people. 

Ziska now began to act in conjunction with Nicholas of 
Hussinetz, a wealthy nobleman, on whose estates John Huss 
was born, and who zealously embraced his doctrines. Ha 
seized a strong mountainous position, to which he gave tho 
name of Tabor, and fortified it in a moat skilful manner. It 
was, indeed, high time that the Hussites should think about 
the means of defence, as their enemies were becoming every 
day more active, and derived support from the Emperor Si^ 
ismund, heir-apparent to the childless Wenceslav, and who had 
already introduced his troops into several parts of Bohemia. 

The causes which produce ciril or religious wars generally 
accumulate for a considerable time before collision takes place. 
The mutual animosity of the opposite parties, excited by the 
speeches and writings of their respective leaders, gradually 
increases, until it reaches such a degree of intensity, that even 
those who had fanned the flames of popular passion are no 
longer able to prevent their outburst; and one blow, on* 
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not extinpuished till after long years of suffering. This hap- 
pened in Uoheniia. Four years elapsed ainco the martyrdom 
of Hubs, before that terrible contest, of which it was the prin- 
cipal cause, bad begun. 

I shall relate the first collision between the Hussites and 
the Roman Catholics in the graphic words of a contemporary 
author who had been an eye-witness of that eTent— Benes- 
sius Horzowicki, a, disciple and friend of IIuss, and who took 
an active part with him in the contest against the Germans 
about the academical votes. We owe the preservation of this 
account to that honest Jesuit Balbinus, whom 1 have already 
quoted, and who eaya of it, that, although proceeding from 
a heretic, it is trustworthy. 

"On Michaelmas day 1419 a great multitude of people assem- 
bled on an extensive plain called the Crosses, wliich lies on the 
road leading from Beneshow to Prague. There were many 
people from different towns and villages, but the most part of 
them belonged to Prague, which was then very populous, and 
who oame partly on foot and partly in carts. They were called 
together on that plain by three priests, namely, Jackobel, 
John Cardinal, and Mathias Toczeuichi, because, when Wen- 
oeslav was still alive, people met on some mountains, which 
they called Horeb, Baraneic, Tabor, &c., in order to have 
there the communion of two kinds. Therefore Mathias Too 
zenioki caused a table to be set upon three empty casks upon 
that plain, and gave the euchariat to the people, without any 
display; even the table was not covered, and the priests had 
no sacerdotal vestments. Towards the evening, the whole 
crowd marched to Prague, and arrived at night, with lighted 
tnpera, at WUsehrad.' It is surprising that they did not seize 
on that occasion this fortress, the conquest of which afterwards 
cost them so much blood; but war had not yet begun. Co- 
randa, the parigh priest of Pilsei], came also to the same place, 
bearing the eucharist, and accompanied by a large crowd of 
both sexes. Before these people had left the plain of the 
Crosses, a gentleman addressed them, requesting them to in- 
demnify a poor man whose cornfield they had spoiled ; and 
immediately such a liberal collection was made that the man 
lost nothing by it. The people committed no hostilities, 
marching like pilgrims only with sticks. But things soon en- 
tirely changed. The priests, on leaving the place, exhorted 
the people to assemble there again before Martinmas; hut the 
garrisons which Sigismund had In several towns and castles 
uoited together in order to prevent this assemblage, and this 
- The CostlB of Prsgue, 
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gave occasion to several bloody combats. The inhabitants of 
Pilaon, Clattau, Taush, and Sussicz, who were on their way to 
the place of meeting, having been warned by Coranda of the 
ambuscade prepared ngainat them, armed themselves, and in- 
formed of this the others who were going to the same place. 
Thus a very considerable army was very eoon formed. When 
they arrived at a certain town called Cnin, they received let- 
ters from the inhabitants of Aust, a place situated in the dis- 
trict of Bechiii, not far from Tabor, asking their assistance, 
as the imperialists had placed themselves upon the road which 
led to Prague, in order to intercept them on their maroh to 
that place. They therefore despatched to tboir assistance five 
waggons filled with well-armed men; but scarcely had these 
latter crossed the Moldawa, when tliey perceived two bodies, 
one of horsemen and another on foot, The first was com- 
manded by Peter SternberE, a Boman Catholic nobleman, and 
president of the mint of Kutteoberg; the second was about 
four hundred persons, men and women, going as pilgrims from 
Anst to Prague, and to whose assistance they were sent. 
Thoy immediately despatched a message to Onin, demanding 
a prompt reinforcement, and continued their march towards 
the spot whore the people of Aust had taken up a position on 
a small eminence ; but these latter were attacked by Stern- 
berg, and routed before the assistance had time to join them. 
Several Austians, however, escaped from the rout, and joined 
their friends of Gnin, who occupied a little hill, and were 
attacked, in their turn, by Sternberg, Thoy, however, de- 
feifSed themselves so well, that he was obliged to retire to 
Kuttenberg. After this victory, they remained the whole day 
on the spot where the people of Anst were defeated, buried 
the dead, and caused divine service to be performed by 
their priests. They went then to Prague, in order to cele- 
brate their victory, and wore received with great joy by their 
brethren." 

It is evident from this account that the Hussites were not 
the first cause of the terrible bloodshed which followed this 
event, but that their peaceful expedition, of a purely devotional 
character, was violently interfered ivith by the armed bands 
of the emperor. This combat was a circumstance very favour- 
able to the cs.use of the Hussites; because in every contest 
the advantage obtained at the first collision, however insigni- 
ficant or accidental It may be, rarely fails in producing a great 
moral effect upon the bulk of the people. It raises the spirits 
of the one, and depresses those of the other party, although 
generally there is no real cause for either of these feelings. 
Yet, although the cool judgment of a leader duly appreciates 
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the real value of fiimilar causes, a man of genius knows how 
to take advantEigD of thoir efftots, ami ZiBka was not a man 
to let pass such a favourable opportunity for the execution of 
hia projects. He therefore issued a proclamation addressed 
to tho Inhabitants of the town of Tausli or Tista, and which 
seems to have been a kind of circular, which he sent to all 
the places of Bohemia that were free from imperial garrisons. 
This proclamation, appealing ae much to the national as to 
the religious feelings of his countrymen, was admirably cal- 
culated to strike the most sensible chord of their hearts, 
and it made them vibrate with a most powerful effect, I 
shall therefore give a translation of this remarkable docu- 
ment : — 

*' Dearest Brethren, — God grant, through his graco, that 
you should return to your first charity, and that, doing good 
works, like true children of God, you should abide in his fear. 
If he has chastised and punished you, I beg you in his name 
that you should not be cast down by affliction. Consider 
those who work for the faith, and suffer persecution from its 
adversaries, but particularly from the Germans, whose extreme 
wickedness you have yourselves experienced, for the sake of 
Jesus Christ. Imitate your ancestors the ancient Bohemians, 
who were always ablo to defend the cause of Gud and their 
own. For ourselves, my brethren, having always before our 
eyes the law of God and the good of the country, we must bo 
very vigilant; and it ia requisite that whoever is capable to 
wield a knife, to throw a stone, or to lift a cudgel, should be 
ready to march. Therefore, my brethren, I inform you tftat 
vie are collecting troops from all parts, in order to light 
against the enemies of truth and tho destroyers of our nation; 
and I beseech you to inform your preachers, that they should 
exhort, in their sermons, tho people to make war on the Anti- 
christ, and that every one, old and young, should prepare 
himself for it. I also desire, that when I shall be with yon 
there should be no want of bread, beer, victuals, or provender, 
and that you should provide yourselves with good arms. It 
is now time to be armed, not only against foreigners, but also 
against domestic foes. Remember your first encounter, when 
you were few against many, — unarmed against well-armed 
men. The hand of God has not been shortened. Have 
courage and be ready. May God strengthen you ! — Ziska uf 
the Chalice, in the hope of God, chief of the Taborltes."* 

* It 13 remai'kabto (liat Mr Bonnecliase, in reproducLDg (liis cslebruted 
letter (Srfonneii before the RefoTiiiaiioJi, vol. ii., p. SST, English translation), 
hsa omitled its must cliaract eristic trait, Damcly, tlie alluEions to the Gtr- 
~ ictUid tlie Bobemian uatioos. Tliis letter, vMob Leniant (ffitf aire lUi 
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Zieka marched now at the head of crowds of peasantry, 
who flocked from all parts to his standard ; he surprised and 
captured on liia way a body of imperial cavalry, whose horses 
and arms he employed for mounting and arming his own 
people. He entered Prague, and was received by its popular 
tion with great joy. The Huseitea began to offer violence to 
several Roman Catholic clergymen, and attempted to get 
possession of their churches, in order to establish in them 
their own mode of worship. The magistrates of the town 
having opposed their wishes, a terrible riot ensued, during 
which the principal of those magistrates were murdered, and 
many ehurches and convents pillaged. 

King Wenceslav was so raucli affected by those events, that 1 
he dipd from a fit of apoplexy. As he was childless, the sue- 
cessiou to his throne devolved upon his brother the Emperor 
Sigismuud. He was at that time engaged in a war with the , 
Turks, and this gave free scope to the development of Huss- 
itisna. Unfortunately its disoiples disgraced their cause by the , 
most deplorable excesses of the wildest fanaticism. Churches 
and convents* were every where pillaged and destroyed ; and 
priests, monks^ and nuns often barbarously murdered. Ziaka, 
who was the soul of tins movement, lost, at the siege of the 
town of Raby, the one eye which remained to him ; and it 
was after having thus become entirely blind that he displayed 
his extraordinary military talents. 

Sigismund convoked at Brunn, in Moravia, a diet, com- 
posed of Itoman Catholics, who were as much attached to his 
caCse as the Hussites were opposed to him. He promised 
the latter amnesty on condition that they should return to 
the church. This offer being rejected, he prepared himself 
to reduce the heretics by force of arms. The town of Prague 
was in the hands of the Hussites, but tlie castle of that city 
was held by an imperial garrison. The emperor marched 
against that capital with an army composed of Roman Catho- 
lic Bohemians and Moravians, as well as Hungarians and 
Germans. It was commanded, under the emperor, by five 
electors, two dukes, two landgraves, and more than fifty Ger- 
man princes; and its number, according to the evidence of 
contemporary writers, exceeded an hundred thousand men. 
Yet this immense army was repulsed by the Hussites, who, 
besides these assailants, had to defend themselves from the 

Svmtei, vol, i., p. 103) bus translated from Tbcobald'g work, va» published 
iu the oiiginal Boliemian, with a Germati tranKlalion, ia the finst volume of 
the JVeiie AbkanilUnijt* der Pragee GcaeiUciuJt. 

* ProteBlant as well aa EuiQiin Caiiiolio hifitoriatis saj tliat their niiDiber 
amounted to G50. 
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enemy occupying the oaetio of Prague, The Invaders com- 
mitted great atrocities, particularly during their retreat, when 
many inhabitants were massacred by the soldiery, who con- 
sidered every Bohemian as a Huasite. A second attempt 
against Prague, made by the emperor the same year, 1+20, 
was no more effective. This success raised the fanaticism and 
courage of the Hussites to the highest pitch. Many of their 
preachers proclaimed the approach of the reign of the just, 
which was to be established over the whole world by the arms 
of tho Taboritea, — a belief which could not but inspire with 
a dauntless courage those who entertained it, and which ful]y 
aeoounts for the extraordinary triumphs of the Hussites. 
There was also a prediction spread amongst them, that all 
tile towns and villages of Bohemia were to be swallowed by 
to earthquake, with the exception of five cities, which were 
particnlariy favourable to them. The Hussites were always 
.preceded on their march by priests bearing chalices, often 
made of wood ; and they continually administered the com- 
munion of two kinds, frequently using water instead of wino. 
She priests were followed by the warriors, who marched sing- 
ing psalms ; and the rear was generally closed by women, who 
wOTked at the fortifioations, and took care of the wounded. 
The superstitious belief about the destruction of the towns 
and Tillages, to which I have just alluded, caused them to be 
deserted by crowds, who usually joined the army, so that there 
was never any want of recruits, 

If I wore to describe the many battles which took place 
between the Hussites and their enemies, the extraordinary 
feata of valour and the surprising skill which had been die- 
pUyed on these occasions, and to give an account of tho 
various diplomatic negotiations by which it was attempted to 
tflnninate this war, volumes would be required to do justice 
to this important subject. My limits permit me, however, to 
gifo only a brief outline of these events. 

The Bohemians assembled a diet in the town of Czaslaw, in 
Wder to deliberate about the affairs of their country. They 
d^Iared Sigismund unworthy of their throne, and resolved to 
offer it either to tho King of Poland, or to a prince of his 
dynasty. It was on that occasion that they declared the four 
celebrated articles, from wliich they never afterwards departed 
in their negotiations with the imperial as well as ecclesiastical 
aathoritics. These articles were as follows : — 

1. The Word of God is to be freely announced by Christian 
priests throughout the kingdom of Bohemia and the raargra- 
viato of Moravia. 

2, The venerable sacrament of tiie body and blood of Jesus 
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Ohrist IB to be given in two kinds to adults as well aB children, 
as Jesus Christ has instituted it. 

3. The priests and monks, of whom many meddle with the 
affairs of the state, are to be doprived of the worldly goods 
which they possess in great quanjity, and which make them 
neglect tholr sacred oEGce ; and their goods shall be restored 
to us, in order that, in accordance with the doctrine of the 
gospels and the practice of the apostles, the clergy should be 
subject to UB, and, living in poverty, serve as a pattern ot 
humility to others, 

4. All the public sins which are called mortal, and all other 
trespasses contrary to the law of God, are to be punished ac- 
cording to the laws of the country, by those who have the charge 
of them, without any regard to the persons committing them, in. 
order to wipe from the kingdom of Bohemia, and the margra^' 
viate of Moravia, the bad reputation of tolerating disorders. 

This diet, in which a great many Roman Catholics took 
part, established a regency, composed of magnates and nobles,.! 
the principal of whom was Ziska, and of burghers. Sigismund. 
having addressed a message to that diet, in wliich he promised 
to confirm their liberties, and to redress the wrongs of which 
they might have a just cause to complain, if they should re- 
ceive him as their sovereign, and tlireatening them with war 
in case of refusal, the diet answered his message by an address, 
which shows how strongly the feelings of religion and patriot- 
ism were blended in the hearts and minds of the Hussites, 
This address contained the following exposition of their griev' 
ances : — 

1. Your Majesty has permitted, to the great dishonour of 
our country, that Master John Hnss, who went to Constance 
with your safe-conduct, should be burnt. 

2. All the heretics who stray from the Christian faith had 
the liberty of speaking at the Council of Constance, but it was 
refused only to our excellent men. Moreover, in order to ag- 
gravate still more the affront offered to the Bohemian nation^ 
you have caused to be burnt Master Jerome of Prague, a maa 
of great merit, and who went to Constance under the same' 
guarantee of public faith as Huss. 

3. Your Majesty has in the same council caused Bohemia 
to be proscribed and anathematized by a bull of excommuni- 
cation, which the pope has issued against the Bohemians and 
their priests, or rather preachers, in order to extirpate them 
from the root. 

4. Your Majesty has ordered the same bull to bo published 
at Breslau, to the disgrace of Bohemia and the ruin of all 
the kingdom. 
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5. By this publication your Majesty has excited and roused 
against ua all the adjacent countries, as againet public beretics. 

The other grievances were the taking of the crown of Bo- 
hemia out of the country without the consent of the nation, 
which exposed it to the contempt and raillery of the world; 
the alienation of some provinces belonging to Bohemia, with- 
out the consent of the states, &c., &:c. They concluded by 
demanding that the disgrace which was cast upon Bohemia 
and Moravia should be wiped from these countries, and all 
other grievances redressed ; and by requesting Sigismund to 
state to them, in a clear and precise manner, his resolution 
about the four articles,* which they were determined to main- 
tain, as well as the rights, constitutions, privileges, and good 
customs of Bohemia, which they enjoyed under hia predeces- 
sors. Sigismund replied, that the execution of Hush and 
Jerome of Prague took place against his will. He endea- 
voured to explain the other grievances, and promised to dis- 
cuss the subject of the four articles, and to maintain the 
liberties of the country. Sigismund's propositions being re- 
jected, he entered Bohemia with an army, composed chiefly 
of Hungarians, but was repelled by Ziska. Bohemia was 
frequently invaded by the imperial forces, but they were con- 
stantly defeated; and the Hussites, in order to retaliate these 
aggressions, made incursions into imperial provinces. 

Three political parties then divided Bohemia : the Boman 
Catholics and the greatest part of the high nobility, even be- 
longing to the Galixtines or moderate Hussites, wished to re- 
tain Sigismund ; the party of Prague, which was composed of 
the citizens of that capital, as well as of several other towns, 
and supported by many inhabitants of the countrj-, who be- 
longed to the sect of the Galixtines, desired another king than 
Sigismund; and thirdly, the Tabor ites, with Ziska at their 
head, who did not wish to have any king at all. The party 
of Prague proposed to offer the crown of their country to the 
King of Poland ; and the danger to which the Hussites were 
exposed from the hostility of Sigismund, who disposed of tho 
forces of Hungary and Germany, induced them to waive their 
differences, and to unite in securing the assistance of a cog- 
nate nation. Embassies, composed of the representatives of 
all the parties, amongst whom was conspicuous, as a delegate 
of the Taborites, the Englishman Peter Payne, -f were re- 

* The Esme ivhich I have mentioned above. 

+ Peter Pajne waa born in LiDcolnBhire, at a place called Haugh or 
Htmgh, three miles from Granlham. lie studied at Oxford, iu Edmund's 
Htil, of which he »as afterwards Principal (1410-15.) It is impossible to 
ascertain the precise time when Poyne arrived in Bohemia, where he en- 
joyed a high reputation amongat the Hussites. Leafont describes him aa a 
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peatedly sent to Poland. The throne of that country was 
then ocoupiod by Vladislav Jaguellon, Grand Dnko of Lithua- 
nia, who had become a Christian on his marriage with Hed- 
vigo, Queen of Poland, in 13S6. Ho woe already advanced in 
years, and of an irresolute character. The Bohemians offered 
to him their crown, on condition of accepting the four articles 
proclaimed by the diet of Czaslaw, and Bupported their pro- 
position by strong arguments in its favour. They urged the 
community of origin and the great similarity of language* 
which united them with the Poles. They represented the im- 
mense political advantagoB which would accrue to both the 
countries from a union of their crowns upon one head, as it 
would create a moat powerful Slavonic empire, extending from 
the Elbe to the Black Sea and the vicinity of Moscow, -f- and 
effectively oppose the hostility of the Germane, which had 
been experienced not only by Bohemia, but also by Poland, 
particularly from the German order, always supported by the 
emperors. The Bohemian delegates were received with great 
kindness ; but the king was undecided as to the course which 
he should adopt. The advantages offered by the Bohemians 
were too great to be rejected altogether, but there were also 
great difficulties in the way of their acceptance. It was 
opposed by the clergy, whose influence was great in the se- 
nate ; and the idea of becoming the head of a heresy terrified 
the aged monarch, although by no means a bigot. He finally 

man of deep learning, w)io particnlarly employed Iiimself in explaining tlie 
obaoure passagei iu Wickljffe's vritings. The Itomaii Catholic author 
Cocbieua gives the following aceonnt of him : — " Petrus Payne, ingeniosns 
mogisier OxonienBia, qui urticuloa WiclepUi at libroa ejus punclalim et seria- 
tim dednxit, et aaia opueculia peatiferia intpoauit, arte inrerioreB aed veneao 
pervicaciorcs ; qupn Wiclepli obscure posuit, iate explonavit : ipse sua pravo 
ingenio non solum erat Wiclephi erronim doctor, aad approbator et auctor, 
au){menlator et promulgalor, hujus purissLmi regui Boliemice primariua et 
perniaioBissimua infeatnr et destructor. Taboritis maxime lavebat, sectator 
Wiolephi obstinatiasimns, Fragam, cam libris ejus, profugiL" Coclileus ia 
not correct in calling Payne primarisg in/iator of Buheuiiu, because, as I bave 
already inentioued, the opiniona of 'WiclcljfFB were proinulgnted there inauy 
Tears before the arrival of Payne, He ia auppoaed to have died at Fmgae 
an W56. 

* The similarity between tbe Bohemian and Polish languages, which is 
very great now, was still greater at thai time. Tbe author has read several 
Ilusaite productions, which, with tbe exception of some very few words, may 
be underatood by every Pole, as easily as if they were composed io bis own 
lan^age. 

t Tbe frontier of Lithuania, which became united with Poland by the 
accession of Jagnetlan to tbe throne of the latter country, extended in Ifaa 
fifteenth century, on the east to tbe river Oogra, not far from Kaluga, and 
included the town of Viazma, situated about a hundred and fifty English 
miles from Moscow. On the south it reached the shores of the Black ^a, 
belncen tbenoaihs of the Dnieper and tbe Dniester. 
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declared tbat ho would consult upon this important subject 
hla cousin the Grand Duke of Lithuania, Vitold ; and he sent 
for that purpose an embassy to him, accompanied by two 
Buhcmian delegates, whiiet the others remained in Poland, 
treated in the best manner, but living in a secluded town, be- 
cause the ecclesiastical authority declared every place in a 
state of interdict where the Hussites were staying. Vitold 
was a character entirely opposed to that of Jagnellon. He 
was bold, ambitious, and enterprising, and not to be deterred 
from prosecuting a scheme of aggrandizement by I'eligioua 
scruples, ae he frankly confessed that he understood very little 
about these matters. Although he held only a kind of dole- 
gated sovereignty over Lithuania, he ruled that country with 
an absolute power, acting with a perfect independence in all 
Its internal and external relations. He would probably, not- 
withstanding his great age, have accepted the crown of Bohe- 
mia, which was then offered to him by the Huesite delegates, if 
the distance which separated his dominions from that country 
liad not prevented him from taking effective measures to secure 
the proffered dignity ; particularly as the greatest part of his 
subjects followed the Greek Churoh, and would therefore wil- 
lingly support the Hussites against the Latins. He seems 
also to have advised his royal cousin of Poland not to accept 
the offer, as the opposition of the Boman Catholic clergy of 
that country would have marred the execution of such a 
echeme. Thoy resolved, however, not to abandon the Bohe- 
mians, and sent to their assistance Ooributt, a nephew of the 
king, with five thousand cavalry and a sum of money. 

Ooributt entered Prague at the head of his troops, and was 
received with great joy. The forces which ho brought to 
the assistance of the Hussites were not nnmerous, although not 
inconsiderable for that time, when standing armies had not 
yet been introduced ; but the moral support given to the cause 
of the Hussites by this event was very great. They bad 
hitherto been the object of the universal hatred of the sur- 
rounding populations, who regarded them as the enemies of 
Qod ; and now they received proof of an active sympathy 
from a cognate and powerful nation, whose sovereign, although 
remaining in the Roman Catholic Church, acknowledged their 
rights by an act which gave just reason to hope that he would 
finally make their cause his own. The Poles were, indeed, 
the only nation who had supported the Hussites against the 
united forces of Rome and Germany, because a great number 
of them had, even before the arrival of Ooributt, joined the 
standard of their ancient companion in arms, Ziaka. 
If the arrival of Coributt was a cause of joy to the Hussites, 
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it coultl not but be a causo of alarm to the adherents of the 
Emperor SigJamund. They spread the most unfavourable 
And absurd reports against him, as, for instance, that he was 
not baptized in the name of the Trinity, because he was a 
Suigian, and an enemy to the Christian name. This was said 
on account of his being educated in the Greek Church, • — a 
circumstance which, on the contrary, was favourable to him, 
aa it allowed him, without any scruple, to receive the com- 
munion of two kinds, upon the use of which tho Hussites 
particularly insisted. A strong party wished to elect him 
King of Uohemia ; but he had not the extraordinary abilities 
nliich wore required in a man for maintaining himself at the 
head of a country so disturbed as Bohemia then was. 

A numerous German army invaded Bohemia soon after the 
arrival of Coributt, but was completely defeated. Ziska, who 
bad been continually engaged with the imperialists, disap- 
proved of the idea of placing Coributt at the head of the 
country, declaring that he would not submit to any foreigner, 
and that a free nation needed not a king. This led to a 
quarrel between him and the towns which had formed a league, 
and desired to elect Coributt king of their country, A do- 
mestic war ensued, and Ziska was marching on Prague; but 
his soldiers were adverse to the destruction of their own capi- 
tal; peace was concluded, and Ziska entered Prague as a 
friend, and acknowledged Coributt regent of Bohemia. He 
then marched with Coributt to Moravia, a part of which had 
been occupied by the imperialists, but died on the 11th Octo- 
ber 1421, from the plague, near the town of Przybislav, which 
he was besieging. -f 

I have related (p. 59) the story of this extraordinary man 
previously to the beginning of the Hussite war; but the limits 
of this work permit me not to give any details about the bat- 
tles which he won, and the extraordinary feats, not only of 
courage, but of military skill, which he displayed on the most 
difficult occasions, notwithstanding his complete blindness. 
Cochleus, who most cordially hated him, regards him, however, 
as the greatest general that ever lived, considering that, not- 

* Vidt Greek Church of Poland. 

+ There was a alory current, tliat on his deathbed he ordered a drum to 
be made of hu akin, as be was sure that ila Bound would leiTify tht euemy ; 
and hia body to be exposed aa a prej to nild aDimalB and birds, fur he would 
be rather dcvoui'ed by tliem Ihan by worms; and that this request was com- 
plied with. There waa even at Prague an old drum which it waa pretended 
bad been made of Zisks'a skin ; but when it was taken by the Prussians at 
the capture of Prague by Frederick the Secoud in 1744, the Bohemiana 
declared that there was no foundation for Ihia tradition ; and, indeed, tho 
whole story ta a moat absurd iuveulion, and not to be found in coulemporary 
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withstanding the losa of his eyes, he had gained many battles, 
and never lost a single one; and that he taught the art of 
war to peasants who never had been fighting before. The 
contemporary writer Eneas Sylvius gives a detailed account 
of the new taotics which he invented, by opposing to the 
charges of the heavily-armed German cavalry, moving walls 
formed of waggons, — tactics by which the Bohemians gained 
many victories, not only under his command, but also after his 
death.* He left a military code, containing regulations aboiit 
the order and discipline of an army during war, about the 
manner of pitching a camp, marching against the enemy, 
sharing the booty, punishing deserters, &.C., &;c. 

As much as he was cruel towards his enemies, so was he 
kind to his soldiers, whom he called his brethren, and was ad- 
dressed by them as a brother; and he shared amongst them 
all the booty, of which great abundance was frequently taken. 
When he lost his remaining eye,-f he was always conducted in 
a car close to the principal standard of his army; and every 
thing which related to the locality of the place, the force and 
position of the enemy, &;c., being related to him by officers, 
who woidd now he called aides-de-camp, he gave his orders 
accordingly. It is particularly remarkable that, although in 
Bucb a condition, he performed most skilful strategic move- 
ments, and in the most difficult localities, with a rapidity and 
success which have perhaps no parallel in the history of mo- 
dem warfare. 

. Balbinus relates that he had scon Ziska'a picture of a natu- 
ral size, and made during his lifetime, copies of which were care- 
fnlly preserved by several gentlemen of Bohemia. According 
to this picture, he was of a middle size and of a strong make^ 
he had a broad chest and shoulders, a large head of a round 
shape, and an aquiline nose. He was dressed in the Polish 
costume, had a moustache in the Polish manner; his head was 
shaved, with the exception of a tuft of brown hair, which was 
also a fashion of Poland, in the service of which country ho 
spent, as 1 have said, many years of his life. 

Ziaka was buried in the Cathedral Church of Ozaslaw, whore 

* The emplopnent of wagn^ns for making a kind of moving ramparts, or, 
as tlii?y uri> now culled, barricades, is common to all the nomadic nations of 
central and northern Asia ; and it ia undoubtedly one of the most natural 
and primitive modes of defence. It was often used by the Poles, who called 
it Tabor; and it ia probable that they had borrowed it from the Tahtars, with 
whom they frequently warred. I am inclined to believe that Ziska, who 
served a long time in Poland, had first learned in that country this mode of 
warfare, which he afterwards brought to such a high degree of perfection. 

f He lost his first eye when ft bey, by an accident at play with other ohil- 
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a monument of marble, with bis effigy upon it, and aoveral 
Latin iuHcriptions, were erected to him; and his iron mace* 
euspcnded over it, 

Tt is impossiblo to ascertain the precieo nature of the reh- 
gioua tenets which ho professed. He was at least politically 
the chief of the Taborites, whose tenets were the same as 
those of the Walilensinns, and which were particularly deve- 
loped by the WioklylBte Peter Payne, whom I have mentioned 
(p. 69); and yet it is said that he destroyed in the moat bar- 
biiroue manner a considerable number of Picards, a name 
which was often given by Roman Catholic writers to the Wal- 
densians, Taborites, and afterwards to their descendants the 
Bohemian brethren. 1 think, however, that the evidenoe of 
Eneas Sylvius clearly proves that the Picards persecuted by 
Ziska were an extravagant sect arrived from J'rance, which 
had nothing in common with the Waldensians or Taborites, 
to whom tlie appellation of Picards was given by their ene- 
mies as a term of contumely; and that the punishment inflicted 
by Ziska upon the lastrnamed sectarians was but a just reta- 
liation of their crimes and acts of violence committed against 
others. f It is curious, however, that a permanent mass for the 
repose of his soul was established in the place of his burial, 
and performed by a Calixtine priest. He had been for some 

* Balbiniu retateii, that when tlie Emperor Ferdinand the Pirst was phas- 
ing tbrougli Czosliiw, lie went to visit tbe Catliedral, atid was Btnick by tlio 
si^'lit of a large mace of iron, whicli yias Ensponded over & Boiiulchml inotln- 
ineut. He asked liia courtiers wbat it was, but none of them dared to aii- 
^ Bwer, At lost one of the byatandere told liim tliat it was Zinka'iL " Fie, 
lie," said the Emperor; " this wicked beaal, although dead for more than a 
centnrj, Btill frightens living people;" upon which he immediatelj left the 
Cathedral, end would no longer stop at Caasjaw, where he liod before in- 
tended to spend the night. ~ 

i- Eneaa Sylvius relates, that about tba year 1418 acertain Picard (native 
of Picardy in France) arrived in Bohomia, where by Lis tricks he collected 
a considerable number of men and women, whom he ordered to go naked, 
and called them Adumites, lie pretended to be tlie son of God, and ordered 
ioi disciples to call him Adam. He eetablished himself with his followers 
on Bu island formed by the river Lusiuitz, and introduced amongst them the 
community of women, He maintained that the whole of mankind were 
filavea, with the esoeption of himself and his sect. One day forty of these 
sectarians issued from their island, and, attacking some villages in the neigh- 
bourhood, killed more than two hundred peasants. Ziska having learnt thia, 
turronnded the island upon which the Adamitushad established themselvei, 
and killed them alt, with the exception of two, whom he spared, in order to 
know wbai kind of superstition theirs wss. It is therefore evident that 
Ziska ex(«miinated the Adamites, not on account of their dogmas, of which 
he knew nothing, but for the murders which they committed. There Is, 
however, anotber circumstance which it isinore difficult to explain, namely, 
that he ordered, or at least permitted, to be burnt, a priest called Loquis, 
who denied tlie dogma of transubstautiation— an opinion which was shored 
by the Taborites. 
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time politically opposed to the Galixtines, who composed 
the party of Prague, and, as I have mentioned, actually at 
war with them. From all this it may be inferred, that this 
rough warrior, — who seems to have taken up arms against 
Borne, not on account of a dogmatic cause, but simply to 
avenge the national honour of Bohemia, which he regarded as 
offended by the execution of Huss, — had no fixed principles 
of belief. The only thing certain is, that he considered the 
communion of two kinds as the most essential point of reli- 
gion, as he adopted for his badge its emblem, the chalice, with 
which he adorned his standards, and even took its name for 
his signature.* 

* His signature was Bratr Jan z Kalicha, Brother John of the Chalice. 
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Procop (he Great — Battle uf AnB^ig^Embaas; to Poland — Crasade ag^st 
the Hussit^a, catnmandcKl by llenry Beaufort, Bishop of Winchsster, 
and its defeat — Uusuccessfiil attempt to restore peace with the Emperor 
SigiBmiind — Devastation of Germany by the Hussites — A new cruBade 
aguiust tlie Hussites, oomniRnded by Cardinal Cesariai, and its die- 
graceful isaue — General observations ou the extraordinary sucoeas of 
the HuBsitea — Negotiation of the Council of Bale with tlie Hussites 
— Ompadala, or concBSBioQS made by the council to the Unaaites — 
Expedition of the Taboritea to tlie assistajice of the king of Poliutd, and 
description of their appeai'ance — Division amongst the Uuasitea, in con- 
sequence of the Qmpaolnla — Death of Procop, and defeat of the Tabor- 
itea — General ohservntionB on the war of the Huasi tea— Their extraor- 
ditinry moral and physical energy — Unjust accusation of barbarity — 
Example of the Black Prince of Wales — Eestorntion of Sigismund — 
Account of the Taborites, who change their name into that of the Bo- 
hemian Brethren — Bemarka on their deacendnnts, the Moraviana — 
Struggles between the Roman Cathotica and the HuGsitea, supported b/ 
the Poloa — George Podiebradsld — His great qualities— Hostility of 
Rome against him^He is supported by the Poles— Reign of the Folish 
dynasty in Bohemia. 

The sudden death of Ziaka produced a great consternation 
amougat hia army, which divided into three parties. One of 
them retained the name of Taborites, and cUoae for their chief 
Procop Holff, i, e., the Tonsured, whom Ziska Iiad pointed out 
as his euccesaor. The second declared that they would have 
no commander, aa there waa not in the world a man worthy 
to snuceed Ziska; and took, on that account, the name of 
Orphana. These Orphans elected, however, some chiefs to 
command them; and they always remained in their campe, 
fortified by waggons, and never went into towns, except on 
some unavoidable buaineas, as, for instance, to purchase vic- 
tuals. The third party were the Orehites, who had taken this 
name from a mountain upon which they had assembled for the 
first time, and to whiehthey had probably given the biblical ap- 
pellation of Horeb on that occasion. They always followed the 
standard of Ziska, with the Taborites, but now chose separate 
leaders. Yet although the Hussites were thus divided into 
several parties, they always united whenever it was necessary 
to defend their country, which they called the Land of Pro- 
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mile, giving to the adjacent German provinces the names of 
Edoin, Aloab, Anialek, and the country of the Philiatines. 

Procop has not such celebrity as Ziska. although I think 
he deaervea in history a place superior to that of the formid- 
able blind warrior. The cause of this may perhaps be ascribed 
to the circumstance that Ziska was the first mover of that 
terrible war which was continued after his death with a no 
less brilliant success by Procop, until his heroic fall on the 
battlefield of Lipan. Not inferior in valour and military skill 
to his predecessor, Procop was also an accomplished scholar. 
But what places him far above Ziska is, that he was a much 
better patriot than the ambitious leader to whom be suc- 
ceeded ; because, while Ziska thought of nothing but revenge 
against all those who opposed him, and recommended on hia 
deathbed to Procop that he should exterminate with fire and 
sword all the adversaries of his religion, the latter had in- 
cessantly at heart the restoration of peace to his country, not- 
withstanding his continual triumphs over its enemies. 

Procop was the son of a noble without fortune. He was 
adopted by his maternal uncle, who gave him a learned educar 
tion, and made him travel in Italy, France, Spain, and the 
Holy Land. After his return from these travels, it is said 
that his uncle induced him to enter the church against hia 
own inclination ; and it was on that account that he was nick- 
named the Tonsured. When the Hussite war broke out, he 
left the church for the army, and attached himself to Ziska, 
who attested his high opinion of him by appointing him his 
successor. His exploits afterwards earned for him the sur- 
name of Great, by which he was also distinguished from another 
Frooop, a leader of the Orphans, and known under the name 
of Proko^ek ^ t. e., little Procop. 

vVar continue d , and the Hussites made frequent and suc- 
cessful inroads into different German provinces adjacent to 
their country. The emperor and the princes of Germany 
accused the pope and the clergy of all this mischief, saying 
that it was their duty to extinguish a flame which was kindled 
by the priests. They moreover complained that the clergy, 
who enjoyed immense possessions, employed not their wealth 
for the above-mentioned purpose, but only for the sake of en- 
riching their relatives. The pope sent letters to the emperor, 
the king of Poland, and the princes of Germany, exhorting 
them to unite their forces in a new expedition against Bohe- 
mia, In these letters he represented the Hussites as worse 
enemies of Christianity than the Turks; because the latter, 
being born out of the church, did not commit an act of rebel- 

3 in making war on the Christiana, which was the case with 
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the HuBsitcB, who, being bom within its pale, had revolted 
against its authority. 

The repreaen tat ions of the pope, and the eolicitatione of 
the clergy, induced the king of Poland to recall his nephew 
from Bohemia; but Ooributt soon returned to Prague, where 
he had a strong party. The king, in order to prove that this 
was done against his will, sent an army of five thouBand men 
to assist the imperialists i but the latter being afraid, and, I 
believe, not without good reason, that the Poles, instead of 
fighting, would join the Hussites, sent them back before they 
had reached tho place of their destination. The prinoee of 
Germany were not very eager to obey the papal Bummoiis ; 
but as their own country was exposed to frequent inroads of 
the Hussites, they at last oollocted an army of about a hun- 
dred thousand picked men, and marched into Bohemia. The < 
Hussites of all parties united in order to meet this danger. 
Tho Taborites and Orphans were commanded by Procop the 
Great, and the Calixtines by Coributt and some Bohemian 
noblemen. The Hussites besieged the town of Aussig, which 
may be known to many of my readers who have travelled over 
that beautiful country, through which the road that leads from 
Dresden to Toplitz passes. There, on the confines of the 
Slavonic and German worlds, met the armies which repre- 
sented not only hostile creeds, but also hostile races; and it 
has been obsLTved, that in that conflict between the Slavo- 
nians and Germans the arms employed on both sides were 
pfuuliar to each race. Tlie mailed warriors of Germany were 
armed, in the usual manner of the west, with lances, swords, 
nnd battle-axes, and mounted upon heavy, powerful horses. 
The Bohemians, with their few Polish auxiliaries, were en- 
trenched by five hundred waggons, strongly chained together, 
behind which they stood, covered by their large wooden 
shields, stuck into tho ground ; and their principal arms were, 
besides the iron fiails, the celebrated weapon of the Hussites, 
long lances, provided with strong hooks, by which they could 
easily pull down the enemy from their horses.* They were 
much inferior in numbers to their enemies, but superior in 
spirit, because, elated by a long series of successes, they be- 
lieved themselves invincible. 

The Germans charged tho Bohemians with the greatest im- 
petuosity: they broke through the line of their waggons, out- 
ting asunder with battle-axes the chains with which they were 

* It must be reniembered, that the battle took place at a time when the 
use of firearms waa not yet common, and individuiil slreiigtb end courage 
was of miicli greater importance than thoj have been sinue tlie general in- 
troduction of these arms, and particalnrt)' of artillery. 
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fastened; and even succeeded in throwing down the second 
line of defence which the Boheniiana had formed with their 
shields. But the Germans had been much fatigued before the 
commencement of the battle, by a long march on a very hot 
day; and the efforts which they had made in brealting through 
their enemies' defences exhausted stiil more their men and 
horsfls. The eagle eye of Procop seized that moment; and 
the Hussites, who, having encamped on the spot for several 
days, were perfectly fresli, and had hitlierto remained on the 
defensive, furiously rushed upon their half- exliaus ted asauii- 
anls. The heavily-armed cavaliers were torn down from their 
horses by the hooked lances of the Huseites, or precipitated 
by the stunning blows of their iron flails, which did no less 
terrible execution amongst the lansquenets, whose pikes were 
but of little avail against that formidable weapon. The battle 
lasted from morning to evening. The Germans fought with 
great valour, but, notwithstanding the superiority of their 
mmibers, the courage, tlie skill, and the advantage"of the posi- 
tion decided the victory in favour of the Bohemians, The 
rout of the Germans was complete, their slaughter tremen- 
dons, the booty taken from them immense. Their principal 
oiiieffi perished on that -occasion. But groat as were the 
material advantages which the Hussites obtained on that day 
(16th Juno 142(j), its moral consequences were still greater, 
because they acquired tho prestige of being invincible. They 
did not remain idle after this brilliant victory, but invaded 
Austria under Procop and Coributt, whilst other bands ravaged 
other provinces of the German empire. 

Mot long after these events, Coributt was deposed by the 
party of the Calixtines from hia dignity of regent of the king- 
dom, and even confined in a tower at Prague, He was libe- 
rated by the Taborites and Orphans, and went with their 
deputies to Cracow, in order to induce his uncle, the King of 
Poland, to take the part of tho Huseitea. The delegates had 
publio disputations about religion with the doctors of the Uni- 
versity of Oracow; but the bishop of that place ordered divina 
service to be suspended as long as the heretics should remain 
within its walla, which exasperated Coributt in such a manner, 
that, in the presence of his royal uncle, he menaced the bishop 
with his vengeance, saying, that he would not spare even St 
Stanislaus, the patron saint of the country — a circumstance 
which proves that he adhered to the opinions of the Tabori tea. * 

' Coributt Beema to have tlieo rcmiilned in roLind; but he revisited Do- 
bemia in 1430, aud joined tlie parly oi' the OrplmaH, with whom he maila 
Knag adventurouB expediliong iiilo Silesia and LuEatia. He finally returned 
Id Fokuidj iiud is the ancestac af Ihe princely famil; of WiGZuEowieeki, 
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The pope, despairing to find in Germany a nian capable of 
reducing tliL' Hussites, turned liia eyes towards a more distant 
land, whose arms had then acquired great reputation by their 
Bucceaa in France. He clioee for this purpose an individual 
well known in the history of England, Henry Beaufort, the 
great Bishop of Winchester, whom he had recently created a 
cardinal, and whom ho now appointed his legato d latere ia 
Germany, Hungary, and Bohemia, by a bull dated February 
16, 1427- The task of conquering and converting euch daunt- 
less warriors and obstinate heretics as the Hussites, was in- 
deed an object worthy of the ambition of a Plantagenet," and 
Beaufort accepted this perilous mission. He published the 
papal crusade in his diocese; but as his countrymen had thea 
enough to do in France, and needed not to seek a new field 
for the exercise of their valour in the distant lands of Bohe- 
mia, he at once proceeded to Germany for the accomplishment 
of his object. From Malines he informed the pope of hia 
voyage, wh« wrote him a letter of thanks, urging him at the 
same time vigorously to prosecute his undertaking, Beau- 
fort's success was marvellous; and perhaps during the three 
centuries which had elapsed since tbe time when the cry of 
Dieux le volt, issuing from Clermont, thrilled every heart in 
western Europe, a more powerful and rapid effect had never 
been produced than that which his summons obtained in Ger- 
many, The whole of that country seemed to rise at his voice; 
and armed bands from the banks of the Rhine and those of 
the Elbe, the wealthy citizens of the Hanseatic towns and the 
Imrdy mountaineers of the Alps, hastened to join the stand- 
ard of the church-militant displayed by its English champion, 
who thus found himself at the head of a force which, accord- 
ing to the evidence of contemporary writers, amounted to 
ninety thousand horsemen, and about the same number of 
infantry. 

This immense army, commanded, under Beaufort, by three 
electors, and a great number of princes and counts of the 
empire, entered Bohemia in June 11^27, in three divisions, 
and encamped at Eger, Kommotau, and Taush, The danger 
of this formidable invasion roused the patriotic feelings of 
every Bohemian, i'rom the high-born magnate to the poorest 
mechanic. Religious differences were forgotten. Not only 
the Calixtines, Taborites, and Orphans forsoolt all their diffe- 
rences, and united against the common enemy, but many Ro- 
man Catholic noblemen, who had hitherto been the stanchest 

now extinct; but a member of whicli, Micljael, became King of Poland in 

* Henry Beaufort wne son of Julra of Guunt, by Cu-ILeriiie Swynford. 
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opponents of the Hussites, Mt that tho voice of their countrj' 
was atronger in their hearts than even religioua animosity; 
and they joined the banner of the groat Procop against the 
foreign invaders. 

The united forces of the Bohemians were still greatly infe- 
rior in numbers to thoao of their enemies, who began their 
operations by laying siege to the town of Miess. They 
marched to enoounter the invaders; but when they arrived 
on the banks of the river Miess, which separated them from 
the invading army, their sight struck the latter with such a 
panic, that they all ran away without even attempting to strike 
a blow.* Beaufort, after having vainly endeavoured to rally 
the fugitives, was himself carried away by the wild flight of 
his crusaders, and was joined by the Elector of Treves, who 
had been marching to his assistance with a body of cavalry. 
The Bohemians closely pursued the flying enemy, killing and 
taking a great number of them, almost without any lose to 
themselves. A great number of those unfortunate fugitives 
were killed by the Bohemian peasants, who chaaea them like 
«s many wild beasts. The booty which fell into the hands of 
the viotore was enormous, — great and little had a large share 
of it; and it is said that several families of Bohemia had laid 
on that day the foundation of their present fortunes. f 

The pope wrote a long letter of condolence, dated 2d Oc- 
tober H27, to Beaufort, on the disgi-aceful retreatof the faith- 
ful from Bohemia, and exhorted him to renew his efforts in 
the same cause; but the English warrior- prelate seems to 
liave had quite enough of tho Bohemian heretics, and did not 
again interfere in their affairs. The patriotic conduct of the 
Sohemian Boman Catholics on that occasion seems to have 
produced a spirit of conciliation amongst the religious parties 
in Bohemia. A truce between the Hussites and the lionian 
Catholics was concluded for six months, at the termination of 
which a public conference between the opposite parties, in 
order to settle their theological differences, was appointed. 
On learning this news, the popo addressed a letter to the 
Archbishop of Olmutz, urging him to prevent a conference 
Iff which nothing could lie gained, and much might he lost. The 
conference, however, did take place: it did not produce any 

* The contemporary mitlior, Enena Sylvius, Bays that tLe cniEadera ran 
away eveu bcforo tbe Boliemiana were id sight. 

+ It ia Etrange that this event, which ia described by all ecclesiiiBtioal 
historians, has escaped the attention of snoh an occompliBhed writer as Lin- 
gnrd, who, Bpeaking of Beaufort, says that he had raised a small anny for 
the chimerical purpoee of combating tho Hussites (IHslur) of England, vol. 
»fii,p. 88, fourth edition), and seem a not to liivvuliuown that this chimerical 
imriiDeo bad been put into e^ooiiliun. 
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efTeot upon the religious views of the parties, but H led to tie 
prolongation of the truce between them. 

The Emperor Sigismund tried a^ain to obtain by negotia- 
tion what be despaired of accomplishing by force of arms. 
He sent, in 1428, an embasay to the Taborites and Orphans, 
representing to them his claim to the Bohemian throne, and 
offering them favourable conditions. The imperial ambassa- 
dors were heard at Kuttemberg, but received tho answer, 
that Sigismund had forfeited his rights by the immense blood- 
shed caused through his wars and crusades against Bohemia, 
and tho insult which ho had offf red to the Bohemians by the 
o\eoution of John Huss and Jerome of Prague. Procop, who 
was nut prewoot on that occasion, thought, however, that it 
was a good opportunity for terminating that bloody war which 
had already desolated his country for nearly ten years. Ho 
requested the ambassadors to pay him a visit at Tabor, where 
he had then his head-quarters, and expressed to them his wish 
to pacify the country. The ambasBadora must have been 
pleased with the propositions of Procop, because they gave 
him a safe-conduct to go to Austria with a small retinue, in 
order to have an interview with the emperor himself; and 
Procop repaired to the imperial court. " There was the fair- 
est hope of obtaining peace," says Balbinus, " but the empe- 
ror would make no concession, and Procop returned with the 
satisfaction of having offered it." He was not disheartened 
by this unsuccessful attempt; and next year, 1429, he pre- 
vailed upon the Bohemian diet, assembled at Prague, to accept 
Sigismund, if he would receive tho Scriptures, and follow their 
precepts, take the communioo of two kinds, and agree to all 
tlie demands of the Bohemians. Negotiations were opened 
with the emperor, who assembled a diet at Presburg, whither 
a Bohemian deputation, headed by Procop, repaired. Tho 
conforence between the Bohemians ant! the imperial council 
lasted a whole week; and the deputation returned to Prague, 
in order to give a report of their proceedings. The authors 
who have written on this subject do not say what was the re- 
sult of the conference at Presburg, but only that, when the 
acoommodation with Sigismund was debated at tho diet of 
Prague, it was rejected, notwithstanding that it had many 
partizans in that assembly. It is, however, scarcely possible 
to doubt, that the emperor either would not make the de- 
manded concessions, or would not give a sufficient security for 
their maintenance. Be this as it may, tho Hussites of all 
parties accepted with great enthusiasm the proposition of 
Procop to invade Germany, Ho entered that oountry, and 
spread desolation ovttr Saxony, to the very gates of Magdebnrgi 




as well as over IJrandenburg iind Luaatia, returning to Bo- 
hemia with an immense booty. This circumstance attracted 
crowds to his standard; and next year, 1430, ho mustered on 
the fields of Weisenbergan army of iifty-two thousand infantry, 
twenty thousand cavalry, and three thousand waggons, drawn 
each by twelve or fourteen horses. With this army he ravaged 
Saxony and Franconia, to the vicinity of the river Mdn. 
About a hundred towns and castles were converted into as 
many heaps of ruins ; and tho waggons of the expedition were 
scarcely sufficient to contain the booty taken by the Bohemians, 
who received, beaide8,Iarge sums of money, paid them byseveral 
princes, bishops, and towns, as a ransom to prevent pillage 
and destruction.' 

These successful invasions of the Hussites filled Rome and 
Germany with consternation. The emperor assembled a diet 
of the empire at Nuremberg, where it was resolved to at- 
tempt a new expedition against Bohemia ^ and the pope pro- 
claimed, through his legate the celebrated Cardinal Julian 
Cesariui, a crusade against the heretics. The bull which 
was published for this purpose granted a plenary indulgence 
to all those who would take the cross themselves, or send, at 
their expense, others to join the crusade. It remitted sixty 
days of the pains of purgatory to all, men and women, who 
would pray and fast for the happy issue of the expedition. 
Confessors belonging to the regular and secular clergy were 
appointed to hear the confessions of the crusaders, and or- 
dered to give them absolution, if they had been guilty of 
violence against priests and monks, had burned churches, and 
committed other sacrileges, and to do jfc even in the cases re- 
served for tho apostolic see. All those who had made a vow 
to go on a pilgrimage to Rome, Compostetia, or elsewhere, 
were released from it, on condition that they should give the 
money which they would have expended on their pilgrimage 
for the support of the crusade. The confessors were not to 
take more than half a Bohemian penny for shriving a crusa- 
der, and never to ask even for this small fee, if it was not 
spontaneously offered. 

The allurements of these spiritual advantages were con- 
viderably increased by the prospect of gains of a more sub- 
stantial and tangible nature. The immense booty which the 
successive unsucceasful German invasions had left in Bohe- 
mia, and which had been imported by the devastating expe- 

B thnupand duoals, Euid the town 
mrinoua before tlie discovery of 
ilar raiisnms were paid hy the Eieelor of Bran del] burg, the 
'ia, the Margrave of Atispach, tlie Bisliop uf SaJuburg, &o. 
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(litiona with wtich her sone had retaliated those invasions, 
ao humiliated in that country an enormous wealth, A crueade 
a^inst Bohemia presented, therefore, a. splendid opportunity 
to all classes of Germany, from the prince to the nicaneat 
boor, to get rid at once of all their spiritual and materia! in- 
cumbrances, to obtain the remissicin of their sins without sub- 
mitting to a long and severe penance, or purchasing the same 
boon by largo donations to the church; and, at the same 
time, to redeem their broken fortunes, or to make new ones. 
In short, it was what many people would now call a capitai 
speculation; it proved, however, — to use the language of the 
present day, — a mere huWe. There were, besides, other 
causes of a less material natnrc, but not less calculated to 
promote a crusade against Bohemia. The stain which tho 
victories of the Bohemians had inflicted upon the long-esta- 
blished reputation of the arms of Grermany, naturally excited, 
in every generous heart of that country, a strong desire to 
wipe it off by some deed of valour ; and the smoking ruins of 
BO many towns and castles, which marked the passage of the 
Hussites threugh many ftourisbing provinces of the same 
country, animated all its inhabitants with a strong feeling of 
revenge against the authors of those calamities. 

Thii crusaders began, therefore, to assemble at Nuremberg 
from all parts of Germany ; but the emperor tried once more 
to negotiate with the Bohemians. The proposition which he 
made to them for that purpose being accepted, a deputation, 
composed of the representatives of all parties of Bohemia, 
repaired to his court in the town of Eger. The negotiations 
lasted for a fortnight ; but as the emperor would not make 
any sincere concession, and the Bohemians knew that tha 
crusade against them was meanwhile preparing, thoy with- 
drew from the conference, protesting that it was not their 
fault if this terrible war waa not terminated by a just peace. 
The Bohemians now prepared for a vigorous defence of their 
country. All parties, not even excepting the Roman Catho- 
lies, united against their common enemy, rallying under the 
banner of the great Procop, who mustered under the walla of 
Chotieschow an army composed of fifty thousand infantry, 
seven thousand horsemen, chosen troops, and throe thousand 
waggons, the indispensable implements of a ]3ohemian war- 
fare. 

The crusaders, whose number amounted to ninety thousand 
infantry and forty thousand cavalry, commandL=d, under the 
legate Gesarini, by the Electors of Saxony and Brandenburg", 
the Duke of Bavaria, and mnny other spiritual and temporal 
princes of Germany, entered Bohemia through the great forest 
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which covered its frontier oa the Bavarian side. The scouts 
whom they had sent to explore the position and force of tho 
Bohemians, deceived by the skilful manoeuvres of Procop, as 
well as by the false intelligence which was given them on pur- 
pose by the inhabitants of the country, reported that the Bo- 
hemians, having quarrelled amongst themselves, were flying 
in all directions before the invading army. The crusaders 
advanced without opposition as far as the town of Taush, and 
laid siege to it ; but after a few days Procop appeared with 
the Taborites and Orphans, and put the beleaguring troops 
to tiight. The crusaders spread about the country ; but, 
after having ravaged it with firo and sword, they rallied at 
Kesenberg, where they occupied a strong position. They, 
however, soon learned that the pretended division amongst 
the Bohemians was nothing more than a feint ; and that, on 
the contrary, they were gathering from all sides against their 
enemies. The effect of this inteltigenco upon tho crusaders 
of Gesarini was the same as similar circumstances bad pro- 
duced upon those of Beaufort. The Dulce of Bavaria was the 
first to flee, leaving his equipage in order tliat its pillage 
might delay the pursuit of the enemy ; his example was fol- 
lowed by the Elector of Brandenburg and the whole army. 
TIio only man who made an exception to this gonc-ral panic 
was not a soldier, but a priest, the cardinal himself. He ha- 
rangued his troops with the greatest spirit, representing to 
them the disgrace which tlieir conduct was entailing upon 
their country, and that their Pagan ancestors had fought for 
their mute idols with much more glory than they, their de- 
scendants, did for the sake of Christ. He entreated them to 
remember tho ancient heroes of their raco,-^the Ariovists, 
the Tuiscons, and tho Arniiniuses, — and represented to them 
that they had a much better chance of escaping death by 
confronting the enemy in a manly way, than by shamefully 
turning their backs upon liini, as they were sure to be over- 
taken and slain. Whether it was the recollection of the 
luicestral glories of their race, or the sense of their own safety, 
which gave the greatest weight to the words which the car- 
dinal addressed to his flying crusaders, I don't know, but he 
succeeded in rallying them, and they again occupied the strong 
position of Riesenberg, resolved to encounter the approaching 
enemy. This resolve was not, however, of long duration ; for 
as soon as the Bohemians appeared, the crusaders were seized 
with such a terror, that Gesarini could no longer arrest their 
flight, but was obliged himself to join in it. Eleven thousand 
6«rmanB are said to have perished on that occasion, and only 
seven bimdred were taken prisoners. Two hundred and forty 
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waggons, of which some were laden with gold and silver, and 
many, as a chronicler quaintly observes, with (excellent wine, 
fell into the hands of the Bohemians, who also took the ene- 
my's artillery, consisting of fifty cannons." Ooaai-ini lost on 
that occasion his oardinaFe hat and dress, his cross and his 
bell, as well as the papal bull proclaiming the crusade which 
ended in so in glorious a manner. 

The extraordinary panic which on this occasion seized so 
warlike a nation as the Germans, and twice made their 
numerous armies fly at the very sight of the Bohemians, was 
the theme of much comment to the authors of that nation. 
And, indeed, nobody ever doubted the valour of the Germans, 
which they have displayed on so many occasions before and 
since the war of the Hussites. This circumstance proves, 
perhaps better than any other example on record, that even 
in a physical contest moral agency is superior to mere brute 
force ;— that a small nation combating ^ro aris e^/octa, — for 
its altars and hearths, — and inspired with an implicit belief 
in the justice of its cause, and in its iinal success, may over- 
oomo the moat numerous and best disciplined armies, which, 
being deficient in similar inspirations, are generally soon dis- 
heartened even by a temporary want of success. The Spa- 
niards are wont to say of a man, that he was, and not that he 
is, brave ; moaning thereby that one and tho same individual 
may behave with the greatest gallantry on one occasion, and 
act differently upon another. The truth of this observation 
has been admitted on all hands; and what is true of one in- 
dividual cannot be false when applied to a number of them, 
— to a whole nation, — with this additional circumstance, that 
a collective body is even more subject than a single individual 
to the temporary effects of enthusiasm and depression. His- 
tory abounds with examples illustrative of this truth ; and it 
will be my melancholy task to describe the prostration, under 
the withering influence of Austrian and JEJiomish despotism, of 
that national spirit of Bohemia which had develoged_6uoh 
gigantic energy during the Hnssite war. And, in3ee37 with- 
but searching the pages of history, we may see in the present 
day splendid instances of a revival of the national spirit, in 
places where it had apparently been long extinct, — instances 
which cannot but fill with heartfelt joy tlie breast of every 
friend of the liberty of mankind and of the dignity of human 
nature. Rome, whoso glory seemed to be buried for ever in 
the sepulchral urns of her ancient heroes, has shown, by the 
noble stand which she has made against the unwarrantable 
invasion of modern Gaul, that the spirit of Camillus, which for 
* Some irriters aaj one hundred and fifty. 
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centuries had been lying dormant under the ruins of the eter- 
nal city, has now revived in its gallant defenders. And Ve- 
nice, beautiful Venice, who, after centuries of high renown, 
inglorioueiy fell without striking a single blow for her inde- 
pendence, has displayed, in her admirable resistance to the 
foreign oppressors of Italy, a patriotism worthy of tho palmy 
days of her Dandolos, Zenos, and Pisanis, and which, al- 
though it has not succeeded in re.storing the departed glories 
of the widowed Queen of the Adria, will shed upon them as 
bright a light as that which illumines the most splendid page 
of her romantic history, "(/ie tear of the CAioaza.'"* These 
considerations cannot but inspire a just hope, that, notwith- 
standing the dark clouds which are now lowering over the 
horizon of fair Italy, her sons will soon be able to secure to 
her all the blessings of religious and civil liberty, and that 
she will again become the 



The miserable issue of Cesarini's crusade put a stop to nil 
future attempts at invading Bohemia; but the Taborites and 
Orphans continued their invasions of the imperial provinces, 
and the two Procops penetrated into Hungary, where, not- 
withstanding the gallant defence of the inhabitants, they 
conunitted great devastations. It was therefore resolved by 
the emperor and the council, which had then just assembled 
at Bale, to obtain by concession what it was impossible to 
accomplish by force. In consequence of this resolution, the 
emperor and the Cardinal Cesarini addressed to the Hussites 
letters couched in the most afiectionate terms, inviting them to 
a conference on religious subjects at Bale, and granting them 
liberty of performing divine service according to their own 
rites during their residence in the above-mentioned city. 
After a protracted negotiation, the Hussites accepted this 
proposal, and sent to Bale a deputation, composed of priests 
belonging to their different parties, and which were chosen 
for this purpose by the rector of the University of Prague, as 
well as several lay delegates, who were headed by the great 
Procop. 

They were joined by a Polish ambassador; and this new 
proof of the interest of a cognate nation, prubably a conse- 
quence of the embassies whicJi the Hussites had sent in 1431 
and 1432 to Poland, the particulars of which I shall relate 
in speaking of that country, was much valued by Procop. 
The Hussite deputation, composed of three hundred persons, 
■ In 1378-81. 
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arrived at Bale on the 6'th January 1433; and Eneas Sylvme, 
who waa present on that occaeiou, gives tiie following descrip- 
tion of their entrance : — 

" The whole population of Bale was either in the streets, 
or went out of town to sue their arrival. There wore amongst 
the crowd even several raeoibers of the council, attracted by 
tlie famo of sucli a warlike nation. Men, women, and chil- 
dren, people of every age and condition, filled the publio places, 
occupied the doors and the windows, and even the tops of the 
houses, waiting for their arrival. The spectators gazed upon 
the Bohemians, pointing with their fingers to those who hail 
in particular attracteil their attention, and wondering at their 
foreign dress, never seen before; at their terrible countenances, 
their eyes full of fury; and it was generally found that the 
report about their character was by no means exaggerated.* 
All eyes were turned towards Frocop. 'This is the man,' 
people were saying, ' who has so many times put to fiight the 
armies of the faithful, who has destroyed bo many cities, who 
bos massacred so many thousands; the man who is as much 
dreaded by his own people as by his enemies; the invincible, 
the valiant, the fearless, the indefatigable general.'' " 

The Hussite delegates were instructed by those who sent 
them simply to insist upon the four articles, which had ever 
been the point upon which all their negotiations for the resto- 
ration of peace hinged; and they refused to enter into any 
discussion of the dogmatic articles proclaimed oither by Huss 
or Wieklyffe, and which had been proposed to them by the 
fathers of the council. And, indeed, if the first of the above- 
mentioned four articles, namely, the unlimited freedom of 
preaching the Word of G}od, had been conceded, its immediate 
consequence, the free expounding of the Scriptures — the fun- 
damental principle of Protestantism — would have been at once 
attained. The disputations between the Hussites and the 
fathers of the church were therefore confined to those four 
articles. The first of them, i.e., the freedom of preaching 
the Word of God, was defended by the priest of the Orphans, 
Ulric, against Henry Kalteisen, doctor of divinity; the second, 
the communion of two kinds, by John of Kokiczan against 
John of Ragusa, general of the order of St Dominic, and after- 
wards cardinal; the third, that the clergy should not possess 
worldly goods, by the Englishman Peter Payne, against John- 
de Polemar, archdean of Barcelona; and tlie fourth, the 
punishment of crimes without any regard to the persona who 
had committed them, i.e., the clergy, by tho Taborite priest, 

" There wm at that lime a sajing current iu GerinanT, lliat t!ii>re were a 
bandred demons in every liuraite. 



Nicholas Peldrzymowaki, against GUIes Charlior, professor of 
(liviuily and dean of Cambray. The Bohemians were tired by 
the long apGGuhos of tlieir antagonists, but not in the least 
convinced. Cardinal Oesarini took occasionally a part in 
those discussions, and was generally met by Procop, \¥ho on 
these occasions wielded arguments with as much dexterity and 
success as on othL-rs he did thti sword, as may be seen by the 
following instance : — The Bohemian delegates having refused, 
as 1 huve said, to discuss any other subject than the four 
articles, declaring that they were not commissioned by their 
nation to enter upon other topics, the cardinal reproached 
them with holding many heterodox opinions, and amongst 
others, that the mendicant orders were an inmntion of (he devil, 
"''Tis true," replied Procop, ^^ because, lince the mendicajiti hava 
itot bean tnstittUed either by the patriare/is, by Moses, by the pro- 
pheti, by Jesus Christ, or the apostles, what else can they be, if 
not an invention of the devil and a work o/dariness?" This 
answer produced a universal burst of laughter in the assem- 
bly. I nmst not omit another anecdote relating to these con- 
ferences, and whioh contains an additional proof of the 
strength of the Slavonic affinities. John of Ragusa was a 
Slavonian, being a native of the city of which he had adopted 
the name, and which was about that time a celebrated seat of 
the Slavonic literature of Dalmatia. During his disputation 
with the Hussite delegates, he several times applied to them 
the expressions of heretics and heresy. This gave Procop 
soch offence, that he exclaimed,. " This man, being our coun- 
tryman, insults us by calling us heretics;" to which John of 
Bagusa rejoineil, " It is because I am your countryman by 
nation and language that I am so anxious to bring you back 
into the pale of the church," The national feelings of the 
Bohemians were so much hurt by what they cousidered a 
alight, coming from one belonging to their own race, that they 
wore on the point of retiring from the council, so that it was 
only with great difficulty that they were persuaded to remain ; 
and several of them demanded that the Ragusan should not 
be permitted to take any part in the discussions. 

The Hussite deputies, after a residence of about three 
months at Bale, returned to Bohemia, without having ob- 
tained the object of their mission. The feeling of mortal 
hatred which had existed between them and the Roman Oa- 
tholic Church, and particularly its German members, could 
not, however, bo but considerably softened by the courteous 
reception which they had met with from the council, and the 
frieudly intercourse which had been maintained between the 
two parties for so mauj days. The departure of the Bohe- 
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mians waa immediately followed by an ombaasy which the 
council sent to their own country, in order to resume at 
PraE^uo the confcreneea which could not be brought to an end 
at Bale. This embassy was received with great honours, and 
a diet was convened at Prague. The negotiations between 
that diet and the delegates of the council wera carried on 
with such success, that tho Bohemians consented to receive 
the four articles modified, or, as it was called, explained, by 
the council, which solemnly confirmed them under the name 
of the Compactata; and their acceptance was followed by the 
acknowledgment of the Emperor Sigismund as legitimate king 
of Bohemia. 

This covenant was concluded with the council of Bale and 
the emperor by the Calixtiiies, to whom almost all the high 
nobility or magnates, and the principal towns of the country, 
belonged. Tliey were tired of the long war, which, notwith- 
standing its great success, waa a calamity to tlie majority 
of the inhabitants; whilst many individuals who had acquired 
considerable richoa during that war wero longing to enjoy 
them in peace. The Gulixtincs, who were a kind of high- 
church party, had a much greater leaning towards Rome than . 
towards the extreme Hussites — the Taborites, Orphans, and 
Orebites. Sigismund was deservedly unpopular with the Bo- 
hemians, but he had in his favour the prestige of legitimacy; 
and, notwithstanding all tho injuries which he had inflicted 
upon Bohemia, many remembered that he waa the son of 
Charloa tho Fourth, the bast monarch that ever sat on the 
throne of that country. The feeling of loyalty to a legitimate 
dynasty ia, indeed, strongly implanted in the national mind of 
every country. It was this feeling which, notwithstanding 
the glorious admiuiatration of Cromwell, secured to the pro- 
fligate Charles the Second such an enthusiastic reception by 
the British nation, and made the adherents of the Stuarts 
cling with such devotion to the desperate fortunes of that ill- 
fated dynasty. These feelings were, however, not shared by 
the extreme HuBsites, whom I may call the Puritans of Bohe- 
mia, and who, like those of Great Britain, inclined towards a 
republican form of government. 

Whilst tho negotiations between the diet of Prague and 
the council were pending, Czapek, the leader of the Orphans, 
offered his services to the king of Poland, then at war with 
the German order. The assistance of these Inveterate here- 
tics was gladly accepted by tho Roman Catholic king and 
senate of Poland, notwithstanding the opposition of the clergy. 
The Orphans and some Taboritea,* composing an army of 

* Eness Sylvius gives the following desciiptioa of Uie appearance of the 
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eight tliousand infantry, eight hundred horsemen, and three 
hundred and eighty Wiiggona, repaired to Poland, where, hav- 
ing joined some Polish troops, they entered tho posaeasions of 
the order,* toolt twelve fortified towns, an<l spread devasta- 
tion over the whole country, Tiie very sight of these rough 
warriors inspired with terror, and every one fled at the ap- 
proach of the dreaded Hussites, wlio penetrated to the shores 
of the Baltic, with the waters of which they filled bottles, in 
order to carry them to their own country, as a sign that the 
Bohemian arms had reached the shores of a distant sea. 

The Orphans returned to their own country, and joined 
Procop, who, with the Taborites and the Orebites, declared 
against the Gompactaia, or the four articles, explained by the 
council, complaining that the council was attempting by its 
artifices to deceive the Bohemians, and that those of them 
who supported the objects of the council were betraying the 
interests of their country by a preposterous policy. The de- 
legates of the council, therefore, employed all possible means 
to excite the partizans of the Gompactata against the Tabo- 
rites and their allies. A league, composed of the chief nobles 
of the country, Catixtines as well as Boman Catholics, was 
formed, and their first step was to secure tho posaesdon of 
Prague, They succeeded without difficulty in occupying the 
old city, the inhabitants of which shared their opinions; but 
the citizens of the new town refused to submit to the league, 
and opposed, under the command of Procop the Little and 
the Taborite Keraki, the entrance of its troopa. A bloody 
battle ensued on the 6th May 1434: the leaguers forced the 
new town, and expelled its defenders, who went to join the 
camp of Procop the Great, The party of the real Hussitea-f- 
was not yet broken, although the loss which they had suffered 
at the defeat of Prague was very severe. Many towns still 
adhered to their cause, and their united forces formed a con- 
siderable army, formidable by its spirit, even more than by 
its numbers. Procop, who had atill about thirty-aix thousand 
fighting men, marched towards Prague, in order to take the 
new town; but the league brought against him a force far 

Taborites: — "Tbese men were quite black, from constant exposure to tbe son 
and irind, as well as to tho smoke of the cnrap. Their appesmnce was hor- 
rid and terrible: tlieir eyes were tbose of nn cRfjle, their liair bristled, Iheir 
l>eard8 loug, their staturs prodigiousl? tall, their bodies covered with bur, 
and their aldn su hard that it appeared capable uf resisting iron as mnch as 

• Tliey form now the provinces of Western PruBaia, and tho new inarch 
of Brandenburg, 
t The Calixtinea were called by the Taborites, Orphans, and Orohitea, the 
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aupprior to his, and it was even joined by some of Procop's 
former associates. The anuies met on the 2ifth May, on the 
plains of Lipan, between the towns of BohmJsh Brod and 
Ivaursim, about four German miles from Prague. 

Procop wished to avoid a battle, intending, by one of those 
strategic movements in which ho so much excallod, to get into 
Prague, where ho had many partizans, and whence his oppo- 
nents had withdrawn their forces; but the leaguers madu a 
furious charge upon his camp, and broke its usual defence, 
the barricade of waggons, The Taborites, unaccustomed to 
see the cavalry breaking through their movable rampart, 
were thrown into confusion, and fled to the other side of the 
camp. Procop soon rallied the fugitives; but at this critical 
moment Czapek, the samo general who bad commanded the 
Hussite auxiliaries in Poland, betrayed their cause, and tied 
with his cavalry from the field of battle. Procop, followed 
by his best troops, rushed into the midst of the enemy, with 
whom he for a long time disputed the victory, until, over- 
whelmed by numbers, he was slain, as well as his namesake 
Procop the Little, who had valiantly fought at his side. 

Such was the end of the great Bohemian leader, whose 
very name filled with terror the enemies of his country. The 
hero fell, wearied with conquering, rather than conquered 
himself.* These words were not said of him by a writer pro- 
fessing his oreed and belonging to his race, but hy a contem- 
porary lloman Catholic writer (Eneas Sylvius Piccolomini, 
afterwards Pope Pins the Second), who was certainly a com- 
petent judge of his character, having personally known him 
during his stay at Bale. The patriotic ]}albinus observes 
with honest pride, that Procop's death has verified the saying 
of the Emperor Sigismund, that the Bohemians could be over- 
come only by Bohemians. It was indeed a victory obtained 
by the Bohemians over the Bohemians, but not for the Bohe- 
mians. The battle of Lipan may be said to have ended the 
Hussite war, because, although eomo Taborite chiefs main- 
tained for some time a kind of partizan war, it was insignifi- 
cant, and easily quelled. 

This war must undoubtedly be regarded as one of the most, 
if not the most, extraordinary episode of modern history; 
especially when it is considered that such a small countiy as 
Bohemia, having a population divided amongst themselves, and 
having no assistance from abroad, except a small number of 
Poles, withstood for about fifteen years the forces of the 
whole of Germany and Hungary, and retaliated in the most 
terrible manner the invasions of these enemies. There is, bc- 

" NoQ tarn victus qiiam viiiceiiilo fcssus. (E. Sjl. i/irf. Bohem. cnp. U.) 
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tfidee, one circumstance which shows that the Doheramns had 
diflplayed during that unequal struggle not only a matchless 
valour, but an energy of intellect which will scarcely find its 
parallel elsewhere. In the midst of the turmoil of that terri- 
ble war which I have described, not only the University of 
Prague continued to deliver its usual courses, and to confer 
academical degrees, but the education of all classes of the 
people seeniB to have been amongst the Hussites very general. 
There are tracts on different religious subjects written during 
that period by common artizans, which o.ften contain as much 
talent as burning zeal j and Eneas Sylvius, whom I have fre- 
quently quoted, eays that every woman amongst the Tabo- 
riteswas thoroughly conversant with the Old and New Testa- 
ment ; and he observes of the Hussites in general, whom he 
cordially hated, that they had only one merit, which was the 
lovo of letters.* I do not think that western Europe could 
have pointed out at that time a single individual who, like 
Procop the Great, united with such daring courage and con- 
Bumimate military skill a profound scholarship, which enabled 
him at Bale to combat in argument the doctors of the Iloman 
Oatholic Clinrch with aa much success as he opposed their 
armies in the field. Much has been said about tho cruelties 
perpetrated by the Hussites, and particularly by their cele- 
brated leaders Ziska and Procop ; and many German writers 
of the present day are wont to use tho expression of ffussitic 
larbarit^, in order to designate every thing that is cruel, bar- 
barous, and rude. Far be it from me to justify those atroci- 
ties, of which the Hussites rendered themselves guilty on so 
many occasions ; but they were not tbo aggressors in that 
savage warfare- The responsibility of these atrocities must 
rest with the faithless and cruel murderers of John Huss and 
Jerome of Prague, with those who executed the first Hussites 
at Slan (page 61), who massacred the inoffensive pilgrims who 
were going to worship God according to the dictates of their 
conscience (page 64), and whose conduct towards the Hus- 
sites was no less barbarous than theirs towards their enemies. 
And can tho Germans, as well as the other nations of west- 
ern Europe, plead not guilty to the same charges of cruelty 
and barbarism as those which have been heaped upon the 
memory of the Hnssites by their religious and national op- 
ponents ? The evidence of history permits no such plea to be 
sustained for a moment. This I boldly assert ; and ono single 
instance will prove whether my assertion be true or not. And, 
indeed, the whole history of the Hussite wars does not present 

• Nfttn porfidnm genus illuii liomiiium hoc solum liuiii Imbet, ijuod litteraa 
kiuBl. ( Vidf hia letter to Corvuj^il.) 
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an example of greater atrocity than the massacre of Limoges, 
where men, women, and children were murdered, not by an 
infuriated soldiery, whose rage the commander was unable to 
restrain, but by the deliberate orders of a chief, who com- 
manded in cold blood a multitude to be butchered, not only 
of men .but innouent women and children, who iu vain pleaded 
on their knees that they had no share in the treason of their 
superiors. And who waa that chief who committed such an 
outrage upon religion and humanity ? Waa he an infidel bar- 
barian, or a fanatic goaded to madness by the persecution of 
his creed and race, like Ziska and Procop! No; be was no 
other than that mirror of kniglithood, paragon of chivalry, and 
theme of romnnce, the Black Prince of Wales.* And yet this 
foul stain upon his esciit'.'heon has not darkened in tho eyes of 
posterity the glories of Oressy and Poictiers, or of his chivalrous 
conduct towards tho captive king of France, Many other in- 
stances of the most atrocious barbarity may be found in the an- 
nals of western Europe during that period; but no impartial 
historian will judge the great characters of the middle agos ac- 
cording to the standard of morality which in our enlightened 
century is at least recognised, if not always followed. Though 
obliged to record thoir misdeeds, he will not withhold the 
meed of praise due to their noble actions j for their misdeeds 
were, if I may use an expression of the great Bonian orator, 
not the faults of the man, but the faults of the a^'c, — non mtia 
hominis, sed mtia ewculi. Therefore we Slavonians, in con- 
templating the gigantic vigour which our race displayed dur- 
ing the Hussite war, cannot but exult iu the hope that it may 
again bring forth characters no less energetic than those 
which marked that eventful period, and that their career shall 
be productive, not of desti'uction and suffering, but of bless- 
ings and happiness to mankind; that their glory will be, not 
to continue the terrible deiids of Ziska and Procop, but to 

• " The Prince, the Duka of lancasler, the Eurla of Cambriiige ond Pem- 
broke, Sir George d' Angle, and others, rushed into (lie lovn, You would 
have then seen pillagers, active to do miBcliief, ruuutug through tlie town, 
Blading men, women, and children, aitcording to their orderB. It v/aa a 
most melancholy businesB, for all ranka, a^es, and sexes, cast themselyes 
an their knees before the Prince, beggiug for mercy; but lie was so iuflanied 
wilh passion and revenge, timt he listened to nunei but all were put to the 
Bivord wherever they could be found, even Ihuse ivho were not guilty; for I 
do not know why tiie poor were not spared, who could not hove had any 
part in the treason. But they suffered for it, and, io deed, more than those 
who liad been the leaders of tlio treachery, There was not that day in the 
oity of Limoges any heart so hardeneil, or Ihat had any sense of religion, 
who did not deeply bewail the nuforlunate events passing hefore their eyes; 
for upwards of ten tliousond men, wauieu, and children wero pnt to death 
that duy. God have meroy upon their sonla, for they wore vcriiahle inar- 
tj-rs.'' — (f iviuaM, vol. u., cliap. xxi.; translated by Tiiuinos Johoes,) 
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develop and complete the noble works of Husa and Je- 
rome. 

The Calixtiaea and the Human Catholifs received the Em- 
peror Sigismuod as their lawful monarch. Ho swore to main- 
tain the Compactata and the liberties of the country. Some 
chiefs of the Taboritos who opposed his authority were de- 
feated, taken, and executed ; but he was wise enough not to 
persecute the remainder of tha Taboritea, to whom ho left the 
town of Tabor,granting them the free exercise of their religion, 
and a considerable extent of land, and demanding from them 
only a comparatively small tribute. As soon as they were 
left nnmolested, they applied themselvea to industrial pursuits, 
and, from terrible warriors, became peaceful citizens; in short, 
the true Slavonic character, peaceful and industrious when 
not excited by oppression or ill treatment, showed itself on 
that occasion as much as it did always and every where. 
Eneas Slyvius paid thorn a visit at Tabor, becauae, as he says, 
having no place where to sleep for the night, he preferred to 
spend it in their town rather than in the open field, where he 
would have heen in danger of robbers. They received the 
Italian priest with Slavonic hospitality, mooting him with 
marks of great joy J and although their appearnnco denoted 
groat poverty, they immediately offered him and his retinue 
abundance of meat and drink. And yet he calls them an 
altomina&le, perfidious sect, deserving of capital punishment ; — he 
does not, however, impute to them any crime or immorality, 
but because they refused to acknowledge the supremacy of 
the Roman Church, did not believe Iran substantiation, &c. 
&e. And after having enumerated a series of articles of hia 
church which the Taborites rejected, he concludea with the 
following words : — " And yet those sacrilegious and most ras- 
cally {gceleratissimos) people, whom the Jiniperor Sigismund 
ought to have exterminated, or relegated to the extremities 
of the world to ilig and break stones, excluded from every in- 
tercourse with mankind, received from him, on the contrary, 
several rights and immunities, being subject only to a small 
tax ; which was an act disgraceful and injurious to him and 
to his kingdom ; because, as a little leaven sours the whole 
dough, the dregs of the people have defiled the whole nation.'"* 
Such was the charitable sentiments with which that celebrated 
scholar and future pope repaid the hospitality of the poor 
Taborites. 

The Taboritea changed their name about 1450 into that of 
the Bohemian Brethren ; and in 1456 they began to form a 
community, separated by definite forms from the rest of the 
• Vide his letter to Carvajol. 
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followers of Huss or tlie Oalixtinps, In 1 458 tliey experieni 
a BGvere pcraocution from the Ilom.iii Catholics, aa well 
from the CalixtincB. The persecution was renewed with 
croased soverity in 1466; but it did not subdue the zeal and 
courage of the Brethren, whoae devotion to their cause grew 
with the persecution they suffered for its sake. They aesem- 
bled a synod at a place called Lhota, and established their 
church by electing the elders according to the custom of the 
primitive Christians. Having adopted the same dogma aa the 
Waldeusians, their priests received the ordination from Ste- 
phen the Waldenaian bishop of Vienne;* and on this 
count they were often called Waldensians. This first Protes- 
tant Slavonic church continued to suffer the moat unrelenting 
persecution, and was obliged to hold its synods and to per- 
form divine worship in caverns, forests, and other hidden 
places ; whilst its members were stigmatized with the nameS' 
of Adamites, Picardians, robbers, brigands, and every kind 
of contumelious appellation. 

Their sufferings were suspended in 1471, at the accession 
of the Polish prince Vladislav Jaguellon, who immediately 
granted them full religious liberty. The Brethren began to 
resume hopes of a more prosperous time to their church,: 
which in 1500 reckoned about two hundred places of worship. 
In 1503, they were excluded from public offices ; but the apo- 
logy for their creed, which they preaentud to King Vladislav 
Jaguellon, persuaded him of their innocence, and suspended 
this persecution. The Roman Catholic clergy succeeded 
again, in 1506, in exciting a severe persecution against them, 
under pretence that the queen, who was about to be confined, 
might obtain by that act of piety a happy deliverance. 

Notwithstanding the unfavourable position of the Brethren, 
their zeal continued unabated ; and they made a version of 
the Bible in their native language, which they published at 
Venice in 1 506. 

On tho succession of the Austrian dynasty to the Bohe- 
mian throne, the Brethien were again exposed to a severe per- 
secution. The Diet of Prague enacted rigorous laws against 
them in 1544; their places of worship wore shut up, and their 
ministers imprisoned; and in 1548, the king, Ferdinand the 
First, proclaimed an edict, enjoining them, under the most 
severe penalties, to leave the country in the short space of 
* Some wiiterB supposed that he nas Bishop of Vienna in Auatria, utd 
that thsrs were at that time a considerable nnmber of Waldensians in tbat 
connti^. There is, however, no evideoco of this fact; awl 1 have followed' 
tlie opinion of the Rev. Dr Cilly, who is certainly one of tho groaieat au- 
tlioritiea on this Bubjeet, and who thinks tliat it was Vienna in Southern 
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forty-two daya. A great number of them, includiDg the princi- 
pal ministers, emigrated to Poland, where, frombeingpersecuted 
exiles, they became at once not only welcome and honoured 
guesta, but founders of flourishing cimrchea, tvhicb sprung up 
with an extraordinary rapidity. I must, however, delay the 
particulars of this event to another part of this work. 

It is well known that the Moravian Brethren are a conti- 
Duation of the Bohemian Church, rebuilt in the eighteenth 
century by Count Zinzendorff from its romnanta acattered in 
Moravia. The truly Christian virtues of this admirable com- 
munity, their unassuming piety, the sincere zeal with which 
they labour in the remotest parts of the world to spread the 
knowledge of the gospel and promote civilization, are acknow- 
ledged at all hands. I must, however, express my astonish- 
ment at a circumstance which I confess my inability to 
understand. Tho Moravians embrace in their labours of 
Christian love the whole world, except the race from wliicli 
they have sprang themselves — the race which produced John 
Huss, and which he so ardently loved. It seems, indoed, that 
the Moravians have more at heart the welfare of the Green- 
landers, the Negroes, and tho Hottentots, than that of the 
Slavonians. They could do much good, indeed, without com- 
passing ia^d and sea, in a circle lying in the immediate vici- 
nity of theirmost flourishing establishments. They certainly 
could not undertake the evangelization of those Slavonians 
who live under the dominion of Russia; but there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of them in Silesia, where the Moravians 
have several prosperous settlements. There is even no need 
of their attempting to miike converts amongst those who live 
within the pale of the Roman Catholic Church. This might 
perhaps lead to hostile feelings and actions, uncongenial with 
the peaceful spirit of the Moravians, and productive of more 
ovil than good; but there are many Slavonians in Silesia and 
in Eastern Prussia nominally belonging to tho Protestant 
Church, but whoso religious instruction is very deficient, owing 
to the want of pastors and teachers thoroughly conversant 
with the language of their flocks and pupils. Those Slavo- 
nians present a most fertile field for the Christian labours of 
the Moravians; but although many of their ministers areun- 
doubtedly very proficient Hindoo, Hottentot, and Esquimaux 
scholars, I wonder if there are amongst them such as are 
maatera even of one dialect of that tongue in which Huss 
proclaimed the pure Word of God! I shall not indulge in 
any further considerations on this subject, which, as a Slavo- 
nian. I cannot haodle without perhaps too much warmth. I 
shall only observe, would it not appear, to say the least 
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strange, if an Individual dosccndod from an illastrious house, 
proeervlng ita oame, and carefully tracing his pedigree, were 
to talcs a kind and active interest in the whole of mankind, 
with the exception of the meoibers of that family from whidi 
he claims his own dosccnt! Thia is, lioifever, precisely the 
case with the Moravians. They assume the name of that 
Slavonic country where the first national church was esta- 
blished (page 20), and tliey claim to be immediately descended 
from the most perfect disciples of the great Slavonic reformer; 
and yet they have completely estranged themselves from his 
race! Should tliis essay be fortunate enough to attract the 
attention of some Moravians, I would most earnestly request 
them to consider tliat their community is a brancJi severed 
from the great Slavonic tree, and therefore its many offsets, 
transplanted into- different foreign lands, have never produced 
any thing more than small though verdant groves j but let it 
be regrafted on the parent stock, and it will rapidly grow into 
a mighty forest. 

I now return to the history of the moderate Hnasites or 
Galixtinea, who formed the majority of the inhabitants of 
Bohemia. As soon as Sigisraund believed himself in the se- 
cure possession of the throne of that country, he openly de- 
clared for tlie restoration of the ancient ecclesiastical order. 
This would have probably led to a new war between him and 
the Bohemians; but he died in 1437. He left no son, and 
designated as his successor in Hungary and Bohemia, Albert 
of Austria, husband of his daughter Elizabeth. Albert was 
acknowledged without difficulty as king of Hungary, and 
elected emperor; but his known aversion to the Gompactata 
created a strong opposition to his claims in Bohemia. He 
was accepted by the Boman Catholics, and crowned at Prague; 
but the Hussites declared against him, and elected Oazimir, 
brother of the king of Poland, and son of Vladislav Jaguel- 
lon, to whom they had repeatedly offered the crown of their 
country. The Polish Diet of Korczyn confirmed that election, 
notwithstanding a violent opposition by the clergy and their 
partizans, and sent an army to support the Hussites, Oazi- 
mir, who was then only thirteen years old, entered Bohemia 
with that army, and, being joined by the Hnesitea, obtained 
considerable advantages over the imperial party, supported 
by German and Hungarian forces; but his final triumph was 
impeded by the treachery of the Count of Cilley,* the cootar 
gious disease which decimated his army, and some unfortu- 
nate difl'erencos among the Hussites themselves. The efforts 
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of tlio council of Bale sucocoded in suspending tlichosttlitioB ; 
and a congress was opened at Breslau, in order tn effect a 
pacification between the contending parties. The Polish de- 
legates proposed that Caziniir and Albert should equally re- 
sign their claims to the throne of Bohemia, and submit them 
to a diet of that country, which should freely decide upon 
tbe respective merits of the two candidates, becauao, as these 
delegates eaid, their prince had not accepted that throne from 
any motive of ambition or avarice, but simply out of sym- 
pathy for a nation of the tame language icith the Pole*, and fop 
the good of Christianity. This liberal proposition, with which 
tho Bohemians of all parties were greatly pleased, was re- 
jected by tho emperor, who was afraid that Cazimir'a party, 
supported by the Hussites, might prevail over his own, which 
was exclusivoly composed of £oman Catholics. A renewal of 
hostilities was prevented by the council of Bale; and the em- 
peror died soon afterwards in Hungary. He was a strenuous 
supporter of the unconditional supremacy of Rome; but his 
personal qualities were acknowledged by un ultra Bohemian 
writer, Bartoszek Drahonitzki, who says of hint — " May his 
soul repose in holy peace, because, althovgh a German, he was 
honest, valiant, and kind." 

The king of Poland, Vladislav tho Third, was elected to 
the throne of Hungary after the death of Albert; and his 
brother Cazimir being intrusted with the government of Lithu- 
ania, no longer competed for the crown of Bohemia. Albert 
left no children, but a pregnant wife, in virtue of whose rights 
he had obtained the crown of Hungary, and claimed that of 
Bohemia. She gave birth to a son; but the claims of the 
infant Prince Vladislav Postliumus were set aside by the Hun- 
garians, who, as I have said, elected to thoir throne the king 
of Poland. These claims were acknowledged in Bohemia; and 
Q-eorgc Podiebradski, or of Podiebrad, a Hugsitc nobleman, 
who was a man of eminent character and talents, enjoying an 
immense influence in his country, was established regent of 
the kingdom during tho minority of Vladislav. A sincere 
patriot, Podiebradski had truly at heart the peace of his 
own country, and that of all Christendom, which was then 
exposed to imminent danger from the Turks. His honest in- 
tentions were appreciated by the emperor Frederick the 
Third, and some other princes; but their efforts to obtain 
from the pope the confirmation of the Compaclata, solemnly 
granted by the council of Bale, and upon tho execution of 
which Podiebradski and the Hussites insisted, were fruitless. 
The pope, Nicholas the Second, sent to Bohemia, in ] 447. lu 
his legate, tho Cardinal Carvajal. He was received with the 
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greatest honours. The Bohemians insisted on the confirma- 
tion of the Gompactata; but he asked for time to deliberate 
on this important subject, and to have the original of that 
document, in order July to examine it. This request being 
complied with, he secretly left Prague, and took with him the 
above-mentioned document. He was overtaken by a party of 
Bohemian knights, who compelled the legate to restore what 
they regarded as their ecclesiastical Magna CAarta; but ho 
said, " Well, I now give it back to you, but the time will come 
when you shall not dare to produce it again." Notwithstand- 
ing the Papal opposition to the Oompaciata, the Calixtine 
Gburch was maintained as the established one of the country 
during the regency of Podiebradski. 

Vladislav Posthumus assumed the reigna of government in 
1456, but died next year. Many candidates for the vacant 
throne presented their claims to the diet of election assembled 
at Prague in 1458, but the choice fell on George Podiebradski. 

Podiebradski was a great man, but the difficulties of bis 
position were overwhelming. Ho restored to Bohemia the 
provinces which had been occupied by foreign princes; but he 
could not maintain internal peace, which was continually dis- 
turbed by papal machinations. He was acknowledged &» 
king of Bohemia by the emperor; he swore obedience to the 
pope, with the reservation of the Gompacfaia; but Pope Pius 
the Second, who, as Eneas Sylvius, had been secretary to the 
council of Bale, and was, as such, one of the principal authors 
of that covenant, now insisted upon its abolition, and in 1463 
excommunicated Podiebradski.* The emperor and several 
other princes who intended to place Podiebradski at the head 
of an expedition against the Turks, interceded with the pope, 
but all in vain. Things became still worse after the election 
to the papal see of Paul the Second, who declared by his 
legate, that "although it was true that the coimcil of Bale, 
which presumed to set itself above the head of the church, 
had granted the Gompactata, yet they never were confirmed 
by the holy father." Notwithstanding the representations of 
several monarchs, the popo declared that " the holy father i 
was infallible in judging of heresy; a heretical monarch was 
impious; the reign of an impious monarch could not but be 
destructive to mankind; and therefore it was lawful to employ 
bodily arms against him. This declaration was, in 1465, fol- 
lowed by a crusade, which Podiebradski defeated; but the 
intrigues of the pope grew more and moro active. In vaia 
Podiebradski represented tho dangers of the rapid progress 
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which the Turks had made sinco the capture of Constanti- 
nople in 145-i, anil offered troops, money, and his own person 
against the common oocmy of Ohriatendoni. The papal le- 
gate, Fantinua de!a Valle, declared at Nuremberg, that " it 
was the wish of the holy father that the army of the empire 
and a cniaade should be employed rather against the heretics 
than the Turks." 

The unceasing machinations of the pope finally attained 
their object. Many of Podiebradski's subjects, particularly 
amongst the great nobles and the bishops, were seduced by 
those machinations from their allegiance to this excellent 
monarch; but the loyalty of the lesser nobles, and of the 
towns, remained unshaken. The emperor Frederick the 
Third, who had hitherto been his friend, and who had received 
from Podiebradeki many services, now made an attempt to 
possess himself of the Bohemian crown; and the great king 
of Hungary, Mathiaa Corvinus, joined the enemies of Podio- 
bradski, notwithstanding that he was married to his daughter. 
They invaded his dominions, and tried to seduce all his Ro- 
man Catholic subjects, by representing that the oath of alle- 
giance sworn to a heretic was not binding. These infamous 
suggestions were rejected by real patriots, but were not with- 
out effect upon many unprincipled or superstitious Bohemians, 
and oven his life was not secure from the fanatical assaseins. 
Yet, notwithstanding these great difficulties, he overcame his 
foreigTi and domestic enemies. His eldest son, Victorin, de- 
feated the emperor, and dictated peace to hini, near tlio walls 
of Vienna; and Podiebradski himself surrounded the King of 
Hungary, who had invaded hia dominions, and compelled him 
to conclude peace. 

Podiebradski terminated his life, devoted to his country, 
by a noble act of patriotism. He had two sons Victorin and 
Henry, both endowed with great and noble qualities.* Yet 
he knew to what difficulties Bohemia would be exposed under 
the rule of his son, who would have been unable to maintain 
himself on the throne, except by the sacrifice of the interests 
and dignity of his country. He therefore looked for a suc- 
cessor who could secure assistance to his country from abroad, 
sufficiently powerful to overcome its enemies. Such assistance 
oould be expected neither from Germany nor Hungary, but 
from a cognate nation, with which the affinities of the race 
were stronger than theological differences, — a nation which 
fought many tiraea for the Hussites, and never against them. 
Podiebradski opened, therefore, in 1460, negotiations for an 
alliance with Cazimir, king of Poland, the same who had 
• nenry loft some beautiful poetry in liia uaiional iangunge. 
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beon elected by tlio Huseitea in 1439 to tiio throne of tbeir 
country. Tliie alliance was concluded at a personiil inter- 
view between the two monaruha at Giogow, in 14fi2 ; and 
Podiebradski guaranteed to obtain by his inJluenoe the ano- 
eession of the iioheniian throne, after Iiia death, to a son of 
Caziniir, who was to marry a daughter of Podiebratleki. 
Wlien the machinations of the pope, to which I have alluded, 
created in Bohemia a party against Podiebradski, that party 
ondeavourod to eeduco Cazimir, by the oifor of the crown of 
that country to himself, and the cession of some provinces to 
Poland, provided he would dissolve the treaty of Glogow, and 
employ his forces ngaiust Podiebradski, instead of supporting 
him. Oazi mi r rejected these offers, and intimated hia readi- 
ness to support Podiebradski, notwithstanding the complaints 
of the pope, who reproached him with acting against the in- 
terests of Christianity, by allying himself with an excommuni- 
cated heretic. Gizimir disregarded the papal injunctions, 
and rigorously prohibited the preaching in Poland of the cnt- 
sadu proclaimed against Podiebradski. 

Tlio severe trials to which Podiebradski was continually 
exposed greatly injured his health ; therefore, feeling that hia 
end was not distant, he convoked a general diet of the coun- 
try, and proposed to it to elect as his successor Prince Vla- 
dislav, eldest son of the king of Poland. The Bohemian diet 
accepted this proposition, and it was ratified by the Polish 
diet, notwithstanding the violent opposition of the clergy. 

Podiobradski died in 1471, in the fifty-firat year of hia age. 
He was a truly national and patriotic king, endowed with 
great political and military talents, and with a noble and 
energetic character. The unfortunate circumstances with whioli 
he had to cope during his whole reign prevented him making 
it as prosperous as that of tho emperor Charles the Fourth. 

Vladislav of Poland took possession of the throne in 1471. 
On his accession he confirmed the Gompactata; but Pope Sistus 
the Fourth declared against him, and supported the pretensions 
of the king of Hungary, Mathias Corvinus. A war ensued, ia 
which the pope supported the king of Hungary, and the 
Poles Vladislav. The dangers which menaced both parties 
from the Turks put a stop to the quarrel ; and the pope who 
had excited the war, now pacified it. The reign of Vladislav 
was insignificant. In 1+89 he was elected to the throne of 
Hungary, after the death of Mathias Corvinua, He died in 
1516, and was succeeded on the throne of Bohemia and Hun- 
gary by his minor sou Louis, who perished in 1526 at the 
battle of Mohacz against the Turks. 

An equality of rights was maintained between the Hussites 
and the Roman Catholics duriug these two reigns. 
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EOnEMIA— (CONTINUED.) 

AcCBIsioii of Ferdinand of Anst/ia, and porBecution of Protestanta — Pro- 
gress of ProtestanlBin uuder MoKutiilian and Radalpli — Quarrels be- 
tween the Protestants and the Itomou CatboUu9 nnder tlia rei^ of 
Alathiaa — Defeiuslration of Prague — Ferdinand tliB Second; Ilia finnnesa 
of ohoraeter, and devotion to the Itoman Catholic Church— His d^pa- 
mtJOD, and election of Frederick, palatine of the Rhine — Zeal of the 
Boman Catholics fur their cause-— Great Schemea of Queen Elizabeth 
of England and Ueiuy the Fourth of Fruuce— Faithless conduct of the 
GemiaQ Protestants — Defeat of Che BohemianB, and melunulioly conse- 
<^encea of that event for their country — General observaliuns on that 
Bnbjeot — War of thirty years, and desertian of the Bohemian Protog- 
taats by those of Germany — Melancholy condition of the Slavonic na- 
tionality of Bohemia, aod attempls at its entire destruction— Reaui ma- 
tron of the natiooLiI iangiiaj^e, iilerature, and spirit of Bohemia — Pre- 
sent condition and future proapectB of that country. 

IiOuis left no children, and was succeeded on the throne of 
Hungary and Bohemia by Ferdinand of Austria, brother of 
the emperor Charles the Fifth, and married to the sister of 
Louia, a prince of a bigoted and despotic character. The 
doctrines of Luther had already found a speedy echo amongst 
the Calixtiues under the preceding reign; and Protestantism 
mined so much ground under that of Ferdinand, that the 
bohcmiana refused to take a part in the war against the Pro- 
testant leagtie of Smalkalden, and formed a union for the 
defence of the national and religious liberties, which were 
menaced by Ferdinand. The defeat of the Protestants at the 
battle of Muhlberg in ! 547, by Charles the Fifth, which laid 
prostrate their cause in Germany, produced a severe reat>- 
tion in Bohemia. Several leaders of the union were executed, . 
iitbers imprisoned or banished ; the property of many nobles 
was confiscated, the towns were heavily fined, deprived of 
several privileges, and subjected to new taxes. These mea- 
fluree were carried into execution with the assistance of Ger- 
man, Spanish, and Hungarian soldiers, and legalized by an 
assembly known under the name of the Bloody JJiot. It was 
at that assembly that the chapter of Prague declared that 
the opposition to the royal authority was caused by heretical 
books; and, in order to prevent this mischief, the clergy de- 
manded and obtained the establishment of a censure of books, 
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with which it was intrusted. The JeBuits were alao intro- 
duced during that reign into Bohemia, 

Tho privileges of the Oalixtine, or, as it was officially called, 
the Utraquist Church, were not abolished; and Ferdinand, 
who had succeeded to the imperial crown after the abdication 
of his brother Charles the Fifth, eoftened during the latter 
years of his reign his harsh and despotic character, which 
was more the effect of hia Spanish education under the guid- 
ance of the stern Cardinal Ximenes, than of a, natural dispo- 
eilion, He died in 1564, sincerely regretting, it is said, the acts 
of oppression which he had committed against his Bohemian 
subjects. He was succeeded by his sun, the emperor Masi- 
milian the Second, a man of a noble character and a tolerant 
disposition, which led to the belief that he himself inclined 
towards the doctrines of the Reformation. He died in 1 576, 
leaving a name venerated by all parties. The Jesuit Balbinus 
calls him th3 kindest of all princes^ and the Protestant 
Stranski, a truly pious soul. He granted perfect liberty to 
the Protestants. Maximilian's eon, the Emperor Budolph, 
was educated at the court of hia cousin Philip the Second of 
Spain, and could not be but adverse to Protestantism, which 
had, however, become too strong, not only in Bohemia, but 
alao in Austria proper, to be easily suppressed ; but several 
indirect means were adopted, in order gradually to effect this 
object, and to bring back the liberties of the Protestants to 
the Compadaia. Kudolph was, however, too much absorbed 
in the study of astrology, alchymy, and other similar sciences, 
to pursue any active line of policy, whether good or bad. 
The measures devised against the Protestants were therefore 
not followed up ; and the danger of losing hia throne, with 
which he was menaced from hia brother Mathias, induced 
him to grant the celebrated patent known under the name of 
the " Letters Patent of Majesty," or Boyal Charter, by which 
a full religious liberty was granted, and the Univeralty of 
Prague given up to the Protestants. 

Rudolph was deposed by his brother Mathias, who, in or- 
der to secure the poasesaion of Bohemiji, confirmed the patent 
of his brother. The dangers with which the states of Ma- 
thias were menaced from the Turks induced him to adopt a 
measure which had never been tried before, or repeated till 
the year 1848, i.e., a general assembly of the states of all hia 
dominions, which took place at Linz in 1614. The states 
respectfully listened to all the demands and propositions of 
the emperor ; but as their own demands and grievances on 
civil and ecclesiastical subjects were not listened to, the as- 
sembly separated without producing any result whatever. 
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Mathias succeeded in renewing for twenty years the truco 
with Turkey; but the religious affiiirs of Bohemia caused him 
great difficulties. He was not liked himself, and his destined 
BUecessor, Ferdinand of Styria, was hated on account of his 
known bigotry. The Jesuits and the other partizane of Fer- 
dinand openly declared that the royal charter, being extorted 
from the monarch, was void and nidi; that the heads of several 
great lords would be taken off; that many who had then 
nothing would be soon settled in fine castles ; that Mathias 
was too weak to tear to pieces the old rags of parchment, but 
that the pious Ferdinand would change every thing, because 
novua rea, nova lex. 

The national party, composed chiefly of Protestants, were 
growing every day more jealous of the German influence pi-o- 
moted by Austria. In 1616 the Diet of Prague enacted a 
law, which forbade letters of naturalization or the freedom of 
a city to be granted to individuals who knew not the Bohe- 
mian language. Meanwhile the breach between the Jesuit 
court faction, headed by the imperial ministers Slawata and 
Martinitz, and the Protestant national party, the principal 
leaders of which wore the Counts Thurn and Schlik, was daily 
widening. An active quarrel began about two new churches 
huilt by the Protestants of Klostergrab and Braunau, but 
closed, and afterwards demolished, by order of the arch- 
bishop.* A petition, signed by a great number of nobility 
and other persons, complaining of this act, was ungraciously/ 
dismissed by the king. The ferment grow stronger and 
stronger; the Protestants preached; the Komanists made 
processions. A number of the principal nobles repaired to 
the royal castle, and demanded an explanation from Slawata 
and Martinitz, whether they were the authors of the royal 
answer to the petition, A haughty reply to this demand led 
to an altercation, in consequence of which the above-men- 
tioned ministers were thrown out of the windows. The height 
was considerable; but they luckily fell upon a large heap of 
sweepings, so that they escaped unhurt, — a circumstance 
which produced a strong impression upon the multitude; 
some believing it a divine interposition, others ascribing it 
to the help of Satan. The perpetrators of this act of brutal 
violence, celebrated under the name of the defeneitration of 
Prague, attempted to justify it by an ancient custom of their 
country of puuishing traitors in that way, and founded on the 

■ Tlie building of these cliurcIieH was not logalj bepanse, according to the 
proviaion of llie royal cliarfer, evprj one could build thurclies upon bia own 
estates ; and the two churoheB mentioned in tlie text were erected on the 
loads belonging to the ArchbiEJiap of Prague and the Abbot of BrannBu. 
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example of Jezebol, the tlirowin^ down of political criminula 
Trom tlie Tarpeian rook, &c. They immediately established 
a council of regency, composed of thirty persons, whose first 
act was the expulsion of the Jesuits, as the cause of all tnia- 
chief. They were prohibited, on pain of death, from return- 
ing to the country; and interceseiou in their favour was de- 
clared high treason. 

The Emperor Mathias, afraid that all the Protestants in 
his empire would rise in favour of the Bohemians, wished to 
negotiate; but his declared successor, Ferdinand, was not 
afraid of any thing, whenever it concerned the interests of his 
church. He was entirely directed by his confessor, the 
Jesuit Lamomiain, whom bo frequently assured, that if the 
good of the Catholic Church required it, he would willingly 
' lay down his head upon a block, and that he would rather 
live in exile, and beg his bread from door to door, than suffer 
heresy in his dominions. 

War began; and the imperialists, under the Spanish gene- 
rals Uuquoi and Dampierre, were defeated by the Protestants. 
Mathias died, and Ferdinand began his reign under the most 
difficult circumstances. The Bohemians, joined by Bethlem 
Gabor, prince of Transylvania, defeated hia troops, and be- 
sieged him at Vienna. The town contained many of his 
enemies. They surrounded his palace, loudly demanding 
that Ferdinand should be sent to a convent, and bis council- 
lors put to death. He was pressed in his own apartment, by 
a deputation of the malcontents, to grant the terms de- 
manded by hie revolted subjects; but his stem rsaolution did 
not waver for a, moment. This firmness conld not but re- 
animate the courage of his partizans; and it was completely 
restored by the report which the priests spread, that when 
he was praying before a crucifix, it said to him in Latin, 
" Ferdinatide, non deseram te." A detachment of the im- 
perialists succeeded in entering the town; and soon after- 
wards the news of a victory gained by Buquoi over the insur- 
gents in Bohemia, and the consequent raising of the siege, 
confirmed the talc of the miracle. It was believed by all tho 
Roman Catholic population, and gave an immense strength 
to Ferdinand's party. The Bohemians, however, declared 
his deposition from the throne of their country, and elected 
in his place Frederic, palatine of the Rhine, whose qualifica- 
tions for this dignity were, however, more specious than real. 
These qualifications wore, his headship of the Protestant con- 
federation of Germany,* and his being the nephew of Mauri- 

* Tliis confederation, kiiowa under the name i>f the Evangelical Union, 
nua formed bjr the advice of near; the Fourth of France, in 1694, &t Heil- 
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tins, prince of Orange, stadtholder of Ilolloiid, and son-in-law 
of Jaines the First of Great Britain. By his personal eharac- 
ttT, Frodcric was (|uito unfit for tho arduous duties of this 
high but perilous station; but the Bohemians vigorously pro- 
secuted the war against Ferdinand. They defeated the im- 
perial forces; and their anny, supported by the Protestant 
prince of Transylvania, Bethlem Clabor, besieged Vienna 
again. The fortunes of Ferdinand seemed to be on tho brink 
nfruin; but they were saved by the firmness of his own 
character, by the immense activity and akiil of the Je- 
suits, by tho fidelity of tho Eoman Catholics to their cause, 
and, above all, by the sliameless desertion of tho cause of 
Protestantism by the German princes who professed its 

tOQOtS. 

The first success of the Bohemians awakened the alarm of 
tho Roman Catholic prinoee; and not only did the pope, 
Spain, and the Roman Catholic princes of Germany, unite 
for the defence of their cause, represented by Ferdinand the 
Second, but even France forgot on that ocoaaion the funda- 
mental principle of her foreign policy — opposition to the 
progress of the houso of Austria. The splendid scheme of 
establishing tbe peaco and wolforo of the European com- 
munity on a permanent foundation, devised by tbe genius of 
Henry the Fourth and his great minister Sully, was cut short, 
when on tho eve of execution, by the murder of that admir- 
able monarch; and Elizabeth, whose clear and far-sighted 
mind had conceived the same scbeme, even before it had been 
communicated to her by Sully, had been long in her grave; 
Tvhilst the puny successors of those great raonarcha were 
totally unable to understand the ideas of their glorious pre- 
deoessors." Richelieu, who at a later period declared war 

lironn, cimfirmed in 1G03 at Heidelberg-, and renewed in IGOS at Aalihansen. 
Tho parlies beloagiog to tbis con federation agreed to furnish each a fiied 
number of troops, and to allow tbe dogmatic differences between the Lutlie- 
nns and Calvinisla to have no influence upon tbat union. 

* II is scarcely necessary to observe, that I allude to that celeliratcd pro- 
ject conceived by Heury and Sully, to reduce tbe dangerous power of the 
Anstrian dynasty, and to establish the cammniiity of European states upon 
a secure aiid permanent foundation, — an arrangement wbicli, by satiarylng 
the wants and feelinga of its natioBS, might secure to Europe tbe blessings 
of a perpetual peace. Accordiug to that soheine, this peace was to be main- 
tuned by a pcrmauent congreas, eomposed of the delegates of all the statca 
ibrming the European confederation, and possessed of sufGcieot means to 
prevent its breach, not by empty words, but by real deeds. It seems, bow- 
erer, that it is not generally known tbat the same scheme bad been coa- 
ceived by Queen EliBabetb, even before it had been communicated to her 
Itf Henry; nay, it is ngt improbable that slie suggested to him the idea. 
Bully says, in speaking of tbis project, — " If tbe lirat idea of it was not given 
bus [Henry the Fourth] by Ebzabutb, it is ai least cert^n that Uii» great 
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against Austria, and supported the German Protestants, waa 
not ^et at the lielin of affaire in France. The French court, 

qaeen had lung before imagined it herself, as a means of avenging Eorope 
ou Austria, its common eDeiny."* 

Bully had a conversation on this sabjeet with Qneen Eiinabeth, daring 
his voyage to England, in 1(>01; and in relating that conversation, he ex- 
jirtisses his BiirpriBB that Elizabeth and Henry, without having ever con- 
ferred upon their political project, should have so exactly coincided in all 
their views, Ihat tlie relation of it agreed in even the minutest detaili.i- 
Sully was niled with admiration in listening to Elizabeth's espositiou of 
her views and principles; and after having observed that it was a freqaent 
occurrence to meet with Boyereigns who formed inconsiderate project^ 
which it was beyond their power to execute, he adds, — " But to know how 
to form only reasonable schemes.- — how to regubte wisely their economy, — 
to foresee and to prevent all incanveniences, in such a manner that, in case 
they should occur, nothing more is necessary than to apply the remedy pro- 
vided beforehand, — is a thing of which few princes are capable. A great 
part of the articles, conditionB, and diflerent arrangements [of this plmi], is 
due to this queen, and shows well that, in point of penetration, wisdom, and 
other qualities of mind, she was not inferior to any king amongst those who 
were the moat deserving of tbe name."! 

Elizabeth wished to proceed at once to the oxecntion of that project, and 
grieved much tlmt the condition of France, exiiausted by terrible commo- 
tions, did not permit Henry to second her intentions. Henry himself also 
coasidered it as a great misfortune tliat he was unable to begin the execu- 
tion of this great scheme during the lifetime of the Queen of England. 
" Tile death of Elizabeth,'' says Sully, " was an irreparable loss to Europe, 
and particularly to HenT7. It was to him such a severe blow, that it nearly 
made him abandon his project, because, according to bis own expression, he 
had lost a second self, — un lecoad loi-tiunif." 

I confess that I nm at a loss to understand why snch an important fact, 
exhibiting in a strong light tbe superiority of Elizabeth's mind, and certainly 
not the least glorious to tbe memory of that truly great sovereign, is not 
mentioned either by Hume or Lingard. The last of these writers says that 
*' it was difficult to reconcile the policy of her ministers with honesty and 
good faith; but that iu the result it proved eminently succes9fdl."§ The 
political scheme to which I have alluded, devised, aa it appears, by Eliza- 
beth's own genius, and not by her ministers, was certainly reooDcilable 
with good faith and honesty. This omission oppcars to mo the more un- 
accountable, as it is impossible to believe tliat a work so generally known as 
Uie Memoin qf Sally should have escaped the attention of those two eminent 

I have no hesitation in saying, that Elizabeth, Henry the Fourth, and 
Sully, were far in advance, not only of their own age, hut of that in nhich 
we live ; because, had the days of tbe two great monarchs been prolonged, 
Englaad and France would have accomplished by deeds that great and noble 
work,— « permanent peace, — which tbe present politicians attempt to effect 
by a profuse expenditure of words. The project of Henry and Eliiabeth 
was not an Utopia; for no one acquainted with history will accuse them of 
having been idle dreamers. The result of their respective reigns is a suffi- 
cient proof that they were profound adepts in the mysteries of the true iiiijr* 
eraft; and, indeed, events have proved that their scheme was practical. 
Amongst the many articles of that elaborate plan was the restoration of 
Hungary to an independeut sovereignty, strengthened by the addition of 
several adjacent provinces, in order to make that country an efficient bul- 
wark against the infidels. Poland was also destined for the same object. 
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misled by the intrigues of Spain, sent an ambassador to Vienna, 
and arranged a pacification between Ferdinand and Bethlem 
Grabor, who had been obliged to retire from under the walla 
of the Austrian capital, by the hardships of a severe winter, 
and by a diversion which Sigismundthe Third of Poland, whose 
baneful reign I shall narrate in another chapter, had made by 
an invasion into Hungary. James the First disapproved of 
the enterprise of his son-in-law, regarding the Bohemian insur- 
rection against Ferdinand as an infringement upon the divine 
right of kings; and, instead of assisting biro, repressed the zeal 
of his subjects, who were willing to help their fellow- Protes- 
tants of Uohemia; and Mauritius of Nassau, uncle to the now 
Bohemian monarch, was prevented from assisting his nephew 
by a still unexpired truce with Spain, as well as by bis internal 
difficulties, created by a strong opposition to his authority in 
Uollanil. The Evangelical Union, whoeo evident interest it 
was to support the Bohemian Protestants against the very 
same power which it had itself been formed to oppose, adopted 
finite a different course. The Lutheran princes who belonged 
to it were more jealous of the Reformed or Oalvinista than of 
the Roman Catholics. The Elector of Sa\ony was afraid that 
the success of the Bohemians would enable the Ernestine, or 
eldest branch* of his family, zealously devoted to theProtee- 

Bobemia was to be rendered independent, and her extent increased hj 
teveraX provinces contaiuiiig a, Slavonic popolation ; wliilst (lie princes of 
tlie AubtriiLn d^nastf , deprived of the crowns of Ilungmy and Boliemia ajid 
their Geruiuii pusEessiona, were to be provided nitli states fanned from the 
Bpnuiflh colohieH of America. Now, is it necesaarj to £417, lliat the destruc- 
ti«li of Poland as an independent state is generally admitted to be, not only 
ft political crime, but apolitical misfortune, to the wbule of Europe,— that 
the recent events of Hnugary bave abuken (he political edilice of Austria (0 
its very fouudation, and rendered her utterly inefficient as a barrier to the 
progress of Russia towards Constantinople, — and, Imallf, that the separation 
frotn the mother country of the Spanish American colonies, onprepared for 
self-govern me Lit, has tlirown them into a perpetual state of the wildest 
BOftrahy, and reduced them to a miserable coodition I Would not al] this 
mischief have been prevented if the existence of Hungary and Poland had 
been firmly established, and the Spanish colonies rendered independent 
under a monarchiual form, congenial to the habits and ideas of their popula- 
lioQ, and governed by princes of the Auatro-Spanish dynasty I There can 
be no doubt that they would have developed themselves nnder ao indepen- 
dat bat monarchiciJ gorernment, with the greatest advantage, not only to 
Ibemselves, but to the whole world ; because the establish men t of a unrwr- 
Ml /nt trade was one of the principal artiules of this sclieme, as well as an 
eqokl religious liberty to Roman Catholics and Protestants. According to 
tbe Hune plan, the Czar of Muscovy, with whose power Elizabeth had suffi- 
deot means of becoming acquainted, was to be invited to become a member 
^ the European cooled erat ion ; and, if he refused to join it, relegated to 
the conBnoB of Asia, Comment is superfluous on this provision. 

• Thin brnneii istiow represented by the sovereign houses of Saxe Alten- 
Inig, Sftxe-Coborg, Saxe-JIeiningen, aJid Saae-Weimar, 
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tant cause, to retake the electoral dignity, and the etatea of 
which, with the aesistanco of Austria, they had been deprive-d 
by hia ancestor. He therefere embraced the cause of Ferdi- 
nand, and, instead of supporting the Bohemiane, took an 
active part against them. The other members of the Evan- 
gelical Union were induced, by the negotiation of the same 
French enibassy which had arranged a paeilication between 
Bethlem Gabor and Ferdinand, to sign, on the 8th July 1G20, 
ft treaty at Ulm, by which they formally abandoned their chief, 
the Palatine of the !Rhine, iu regard to the aftairs of Bohemia, 
with the reservation that they would take hia defence, should 
his hereditary states bo attacked by the Catholic League. 
Thus the Komau CathoHca nobly stood by thoir cause on 
that memorable occasion; the Protestants basely deserted 
theirs. 

Such shameless conduct on the part of the German Pro- 
testants could not but completely dishearten those of Bo- 
hemia, who soon perceived that they couM not have chosen a 
monarch less fitted tor this dangerous honour than Fre- 
deric. The Bohemians were defeated on the 8th November 
1620, at Wei ssenberg, near Prague, by a superior force of Ba^ 
varians and imperialists, commanded by Buquot. Frederic, 
who had been feasting at the time of the battle, was so terri- 
fied by the disastrous news of its loss, that, instead of do< 
fending his capital, as hia subjects entreated him to do, he 
ignominiously fled, leaving them to the revenge of an irritated 
enemy. This revenge was terrible. Many principal noblemen 
and other persons of note were executed, and a great number 
of individuals belonging to the most respectable classes of 
society fled the countiy, and had their property confiscated. 
Many persons who had taken no part 'm the insurrection wore 
heavily fined. All these spoils went to enrich a host of foreign 
adventurers who served in the imperial wmy; and whole pro- 
vinces were detached from the country, to reward the service 
of the imperial allies, — the Duke of Bavaria, whose assistance 
had chiefly brought about the triumph of the imperial cause, 
and the Protestant Elector of Saxony, who received as blood- 
money, for helping to destroy hie Bohemian follow- Protestants, 
the fine province of Lusatia. Protestantism and the Slavonic 
nationality of Bohemia, considered as synonymous by the 
Jesuit counsellors of Ferdinand, were suppressed by a most 
relentless system of persecution; and the consequence which it 
produced was the unutterable misery and moral degradation 
of the country. This wretched state of things was described 
in the following manner by a Boman Catholic writer of Bohe- 
mia, in a work published at Vienna under the Austrian cen- 
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sure, about half a century ago : it cannot, therefore, be sus- 
pected of being untrue, or even exairperated : — 

" Under the reign of Ferdinand the Second, the whole of 
the Bohemian nation was ontirel}' changed and recast. It is 
scarcely possible to find in history another instance of a whols 
nation so much changed in the spaco of about fifteen years, 
tn the year 1620, all Bohemia was, with the exception of some 
nobles and monks, Protestant; at the death of Ferdinand tha- 
Second, it was, at least in appearance, entirely Ao man Catho- 
lic. The merit of this conversion of a whole country in so 
short a time was claimed hy the Jesuits. When on one occa- 
sion they were boasting of this achievement at Borne, in the 
presence of the pope, the celebrated capuchin monk. Valerian 
Magnus, who was present on that occasion, and who had also 
taken part in the conversion of Bohemia, said — ' Holy father, 
give me soldiers, as they were given to the Jesuits, and I shall 
convert the whole world.'" 

The states of Bohemia, until the battle of Wciseenberg, 
possessed a power at least equal to that of the Parliament of 
England. They made laws, concluded alliances with their 
neighbours, imposed taxes, conferred the rank of nobility 
upon meritorious individuals, kept their own troops, chose 
their kings, or their consent was at least asked when the fa- 
ther wished to leave the crown to his son. They lost all these 
privileges in tho above-mentioned space of time (i.e., the reign 
of Ferdinand the Second). 

Until that time, the Bohemians appeared on the field of 
battle as a separate nation, and they not unfrequently earned 
glory. They were now thrust amongst other nations, and their 
name has never since resounded on the fiehl of battle. For- 
merly it was said, the Bohemians have marched into the field; 
the Bohemians have carried the fortifications; the Bohemians 
have taken the town; the Bohemians have advanced against 
the enemy; the Bohemians have gained the victory. These 
glorious expressions were no more uttered by a mouth, or 
transmitted to posterity by a historian. Till that time, the 
Bohemians, taken as a nation, had been brave, dauntless, pas- 
sionate for glory, and enterprising; but now they lost all 
courage, all national pride, all spirit of enterprise. They fled 
into forests like sheep before the Swedes, or suffered them- 
eeivos to bo trampled under foot. Their valour was then 
lying buried on the battlefield of Weissenberg. Individual 
Bohemians still possess courage, martial spirit, and a love of 
glory; but, mingled with foreign nations, they resemble the 
waters of the Moldava, which have mingled with those of the 
Elbe. These two united rivers bear vessels, overflow their 
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banka, inundate the country, carry away rocks and mountains; 
yot it is always said the Elbe did it, and nobody ever thinks 
about the Moldava. 

The Bohemian language, which was used in all public 
transactions, and of which the nobles were proud, fell into 
contempt. The upper classes adopted the German, and the 
burghers were obligod to learn it too, because tlie monks 
preached in the towns in German. The inhabitants of the cities 
began to be ashamed of their native tongue, which, being retain- 
ed only by the peasants, was called the peasants'' tongue. As 
high as the Boliemians had risen in science, literature, and 
arts, under the reigns of Maximilian and lludolpb, so low did 
they now sink in all these reEpects. I do not know of any 
scholar who, after the expulsion of the Protestants, distin- 
guished himself by any learning. The University of Prague 
was in the hands of the Jesuits, or rather in abeyance, be- 
cause, the pope having ordered all promotion to be suspended 
in it, no person could receive an academical degree. Some 
patriots, clergymen as well as la3'men, openly murmured against 
such a state of things, but without producing any L-fTect what- 
ever; whilst many others silently deplored the fall of the na- 
tional literature. The great majority of the schools of tho 
kingdom were conducted by the Jesuits and other monks, and 
not much else than bad Latin was taught in them. It cannot 
be denied that there were amongst the Jesuits many indivi- 
duals possessed of literary and scientific accomplishments; 
but their principle being, that people should not be enlightened, 
but rather kept iu darkness, they imparted to their pupils only 
the outward shell of knowledge, retaining the kernel for them- 
selves; for their object was to remain in the exchisive posees- 
eion of learning, and to stand in this respect superior, not 
only to the laity, but even to other monastic communities. In 
order to keep people more effectually in a state of ignoranoe, 
they went from town to town, exacting from the inhabitants, 
under the penalty of everlasting damnation, that they should 
show the books in their possession. These books were exo^ 
mined by the Jesuits, who burned the greater part of them, 
and since that time a Bohemian work is a rare book amongst 
us. They also endeavoured by the same means to obliterate 
throughout all Bohemia every trace of her ancient learning. 
In consequence of this, they related to their pupils, that, previ- 
ously to their arrival in Bohemia, ignorance prevailed in that 
country, and they carefully concealed from tho people not only 
the learned labours of our ancestors, but even their very names. 
Nothing that the learned and patriotic Balbinus had collected 
and compiled about the ancient literature of Bohemia could 
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be pablished before the abolition of their order, because they 
took caro not to communicate his manuscript to any body. 

The Bohemians changed even their national dress, and gra^ 
dually adopted their present costunio. I must also remark, 
that with that period the history of the Bohemians ends, and 
that of the other nations in Bohemia begins. {^PeheVs Ges- 
chichie von Bohmen, p. 185, et xeq.) 

But if this wretched condition into which Bohemia was 
plunged was the work of the united satellites of Rome and Aus- 
tria — of Boldicrt^ and priests — it was mainly brought about 
by the faithless conduct of the Protestant sovereigns of Ger- 
many towards the cause of their religion — conduct to which 
there were but a few noble exceptions. 

It ia indeed onriouB to observe that some Protestant writers 
seem to be at a loss how to account for the rapid and almost 
complete suppression of Protestantism in Bohemia and Aus- 
tria proper by Ferdinand the Second, although the cause of 
this melancholy event is so obvious. People ascribed the rapi- 
dity with which that deplorable revolution was accomplished 
to the fickleness of the Slavonic character, the rashness of 
the Bohemian leaders, their want of foresight, and I don't 
know what, and finally concluded that it was a mysterious 
destiny which made Rome regain so easily many extensive 
regions in the east of Europe, which had been wrested from 
under its dominion by Protestantism. The causes of the 
rapid suppression of Protestantism in Bohemia may be, I 
think, reduced to two principal ones: first, the violent perse- 
cution of the Protestants, to which 1 have alluded; and, se- 
condly, the moral effect which had been produced on the Bo- 
hemians by the complete desertion of their cause, and oven 
the aesiatance given to its enemies by those who were most 
interested in its triumph. It could not but create a general 
impression, either that those who had acted in such a manner 
were not sincere in what they professed to believe, or that 
their conduct, unaccoimtable to the unsophisticated mind of 
the masses, showed that they were destined to perish, accord- 
ing to the proverb, Qaem Dens vuU perdere prius dementat — 
a circumstance which could not fail to afford the anti-Protes- 
tant party an argument in their favour, which, striking the 
imagination of the multitude, made a far more powerful im- 
pression than could have been produced by the most logical 
reasoning. Historj' shows us that succpss had every where a 
grcatf?r influence upon the great bulk of the population than 
the real pierits or demerits of the cause which had triumphed 
or succumbed. It is more easy and profitable to side with 
the auoeesaful; and the generality of men are but too ready 
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to believe that the moat advantageous course Ja also therighfe 
one:, only a. few generous charactera atnnd to the laat by a/ 
cauaa which thoy consider to be that of justice. It was there-; 
fore no wonder that, after the death and exile of the most 
respectable and intelligent of the Bohemian Protestants, th^ 
remainder ahould be driven, like aa many true sheep, into thq 
fold of the Roman Catholic Church, or tempted to conceal theii^ 
creed under an outward conformity to its rites. The ways of 
Providence are undoubtedly inscrutable, but they are carried 
out according to immutable lawa, by which that Providence has 
regulated the affairs of the physical and moral world, by an, 
uninterrupted concatenation of causes and effects, the iramo^ 
diate agency of which is not beyond the reach of human coni<t 
prehension. No one will be astonished if he sees an indivi- 
dual break his neck or limbs in leaping from a considerably 
height; and there ia aa little reaaon for marvel if a cause^, 
when abandoned by its natural defenders, succumbs. The 
only real subject of wonder would be, what could have induced 
people to act in the manner they did, if they were of aan& 
mind. 

A severe and immediate punishment was inflicted by Fer- 
dinand himself upon the Protestant sovereigns of G«rmany» 
for their base and senselesB behaviour towards the Bohe^ 
mians. Aa aoou as this monarch had crushed the Bohemians^ 
he began to trample upon the religious and political liberties 
of those who had deserted them in their hour of need. The 
consequence of this was that colebrafed war which for thirty 
years desolated Germany, whose liberties were saved only 
by the valour of Qustavus Adolphus and of his generala, and 
the policy of that great statesman Eichelieu,— -a service which.' 
that country was, however, obliged to repay, by giving up 
Alaatia to France, and its finest northern provinces to Swe- 
den. The treaty of Westphalia, which terminated the war 
of thirty years, regulated with great minuteness the relatione 
between the Roman Catholics and Protestants of Germany, 
securing the rights of the smallest community in that coun- 
try, but containing not a single word in favour of the Bohe- 
mian Protestants. No stipulation whatever was made, either 
for their religious freedom, or even for the smallest oompen-- 
sation to those who had been driven into exile and deprived 
of their property, for the sake of that very cause, the rights 
of which were secured by that celebrated treaty. These ad- 
vantages were, however, only for the Germans ; and it seema 
that the Bohemian Protestants, being Slavonians, were deemed 
unworthy of sharing them. They could, indeed, exclaim with 
the prophet of old, — " 1 called on my friends, but they did 
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not listen to me." Had the days of that truly Christian hero 
GastavuB AdolphuB beca protonged, the fate of Bohemia 
would have been different; but the principal author of the 
Westphalian treaty aeents to have acted on that occasion in 
accordance with his celebrated saying, Quantilla sapientia re 
gitur mundm — for no policy is wise which is not founded upon 
justice. This circumstance awakens in a Slavonic mind a 
painful reflection, namely, that the Bohemians were treated 
on that occasion by the Swedes and Germans, with whom 
they were connected by religious ties, in the same manner 
as the Poles have been in our days by the nations of western 
Europe, who have evinced such strong sympathies in their 
favour, and whose moat evident interest it was to support 
them. It is a remarkable fact, the importance of which 
seems not to have been observed by the writora of western 
Europe, that in the fifteenth century, when religious opinions 
still powerfully influenced political transactions, the Roman 
Catholic Poles supported and allied themselves on many 
occasions with the Hussite Bohemians against the Roman 
Catholic Germans, whilst neitlier community of religious opi- 
nions, political sympathies, nor even identity of interests, 
could ever secure to the two above-mentioned nations any 
support against their enemies from the powers and nations of 
.western Kurope, though they made no scruple in using tbem 
as tools for their selfish ends. Is it, then, really true, that 
those Slavonians who are now struggling for their rights, 
must no longer look for assistance to the west, but turn 
their regard to that great Slavonic nation, the progress of 
whose power they had hitherto strenuously opposed I This is 
an opinion which is rapidly growing amongst the western and 
southern Slavonians, and recent events have not been calcu- 
lated to stop its progress. The statesmen of western Europe 
will therefore act wisely by giving this subject their serious 
consideration, ere it be too late. 

The Buff'erings which Bohemia underwent during the war of 
thirty years were beyond description severe. That unfortu- 
nate country was ravaged with no less barbarity by the Pro- 
testant Swedes and Saxons than by the Roman Catliolic 
bands of Tilly and Wallenstoin. The number of large and 
small towns, which at the beginning of the war had been com- 
puted at seven hundred and thirty-two, was reduced to less 
tban the half of it ; out of thirty-four thousand seven hundred 
villages, only about six thousand remained ; and the popula- 
tion sunk from about three millions to nearly seven hundred 
and eighty thousand souls. 

A great number of Germans, attracted by the new land- 
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owners and tlie patronago of the government, aefctlod on the 
waste lands of Bohemia, and gradually repeopled its desolated 
towns ; the consequGnco of which was, that whole districta 
were ho entirely Germanized, that not a single inhabitant of 
them spoke Bohemian. The public education was entirely in 
the hands of tho Jesuits, whose ayetematio h<istiHty to the 
Slavonic nationality of Bohemia I have related. It was there- 
fore natural that all the upper aud middle classes should bo- 
come entirely Germanized, and that the national language, 
although not legally abolished,* should be in imminent danger 
of sharing the fate of its sister dialect, which had been spoken 
by the Slavonians of the Baltic (page 6). Fortunately it 
was saved by the efforts of some patriotic individuals, at the 
head of whom I may unhesitatingly place the excellent Bal- 
binuB, whom I have already several times mentioned. He vin- 
dicated in a treatise the claims of his national language, 
pointing out all its merits, and the absurdity as well as injus- 
tice of the attempts which were made to destroy it. Several 
patriots continued to labour in the same cause, amon^ 
whom stands conspicuous Field-Marshal Kinsky. The Em- 
peror Joseph the Second, in 1781, proclaimed his edict of tole- 
ration, in consequence of which many persons in Bohemia who 
had secretly professed Protestantism openly declared their 
religious persuasion. It is supposed that this monarch was 
for some time undecided whether he was to introduce the Bo- 
hemian or German language for official purposes throughout 
the whole extent of his empire. The idea of forcing one and 
the same language upon the different nationalities, entirely 
distinct from each other by origin and language, which com- 
pose the population of the Austrian states, was undoubtedly 
preposterous. Joseph, however, resolved to execute such a 
scheme ; and for this purpose he adopted the German, in 
preference to the Bohemian, which was natural enough, con- 
sidering the inferior condition into which tho latter had fallen, 
although it is easily understood by the majority of the Aus- 
trian population, composed of Slavonians, to whom Gorman 
is an entirely unknown tongue. In consequence of this reso- 
lution, German was substituted for Latin as a medium of in- 
struction at the University oF Prague, and introduced for 
the same purpose into schools of every description, not ex- 
cepting the primary ones; whilst all children who had not 
been taught German were prohibited from being admitted to 

* The Bohemiaii lunguage vaa deoloreii b/ rep<>atsd ordinances to havs 
the Eame riglits as tiic German, but practicall}', its ueb was superseded, hj 
tbe last'Hatucd idiom, except in tbecommuiiicutiDnB of tbs iocul authorities 
Willi tbe uneducated classes, uuderstaadirig only tbcir natioiml idiom, 
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the Latin bcIiooIb,* and even from bcinjf apprenticed to trades. 
Thus the greatest opponent of the Joeiiita dovised a moaaure 
more destructive to the Slavonic nationality of Bohemia than 
all the means which these fathers had employed for that very 
purpose (luring a century and a half. This open aggression 
upon the Bohemian language raised tho national spirit ; and 
great efforts have been continually made since that time to 
promote the national language and literature. The ordinance 
of Joseph was withdrawn with the rest of his plans ; hut the 
impulse given to the national literature continued with in- 
creasing energj', so that it has already reached a high degree 
of development, and produced a great number of very valua- 
ble works. The principal noblemen of Bohemia have displayed 
great zeal in promoting the national literature ; and it is very 
remarkable, that many descendants of those foreigners who 
had received estates in Bohemia, for the services which they 
bad rendered to the Austrian dynasty in suppressing the re- 
ligions and political liberties of that country, now rank 
amongst its most ardent patriots, and the moat zealous pro- 
moters of the Slavonic nationahty of their country, which had 
been nearly destroyed by their own ancestors. One of the 
most striking instances of what I have said is, that Count 
Buquoi, a lineal descendant of the same Buquoi who defeated 
the national party of Bohemia at the battle of VVeissenberg in 
] 620, one of the wealthiest landowners of that countrj-, and 
known as the author of several scientific works, is now consi- 
dered as the head of .the national party; so much so, that 
after the insurrection in Prague in June last year (1848), h© 
was imprisoned by the Austrian government, on suspicion of 
being the chief of a conspiracy formed by the Slavonic party 
of Bohemia, in order to place him on the throne of that coun- 
try. This charge was disproved, and Count Buquoi liberated; 
but it shows the high degree of popularity which tho descen- 
dant of the conqueror of Bohemia now enjoys with the pa- 
triots. 

The recent events of Austria gave the Bohemians an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining the full restoration of the rights of their 
nationality ; and it is now aeliuowledged on all hands, that 
the Bohemian patriots have shown on several occasions a 
better organization, and more tact, than any other political 
party in Austria. 

No one can predict at this moment what turn the affairs of 

Anstria may take. One thing, however, is certain, that it 

cannot be German ; for the Slavonic populations, which have 

displayed during these late events the greatest loyalty to the 

* The same bs the English graDjmar acliools. 
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Austrian dynasty,have doneso because they expected to receive 
by it the full enjoyment of their nationality ; and the latest 
news from Croatia fully confirm what I ventured to predict 
three years ago, that the Slavonians will no more consent to 
become Germans than Magyars ;* and I may add to this, that 
if the political movement which now agitates Bohemia be al- 
lowed to develop itself in a peaceful manner, and lead to a 
really constitutional government, it must soon be followed by 
one of a religious nature, and bring about in the church a 
change similar to that of the state, and towards which there 
is a strong tendency amongst the most enlightened minds of 
Bohemia. 

* Fanslavism and Germanism, p. 193. 
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tianit; — Influenceof theGermnn clerfu — Exiatenae of nationiil chore hes 
— loftaence of HuBailisni— Polish h^mn in praise of WicklyfFe — Infla- 
ence of the Univeriity of Cracow oa the progress of national intelleot — 
Project of reforming the charcli preaenled at the diet of 1469 — Pro- 
testant doctrines in Poland before Luther— Spread of Lntlieranisin in 
Poland — Affair of DaiiUio — Character of Sigismund the First — Poli- 
tical state of the country — Secret society at Cracow for discussing reli' 
nous subjects— Arrival of the Bulietuian Bretlircn, and spread of Ibeir 
floctriues^Rigt of the students of tiic University of Crooowj their do- 
partare to foreign noiveraities, and consequences of ihia event— First 
movement against Home — Boman Catholic Synod of IQSl, and its vio- 
lent resolutions against the Protestants — Irritation produced bj these 
resolutions, and abolition of tlie ecclesiastical authority over heretics — 
Orichovius, hJH quarrels and reconciliation with Home, and iuflueuce of 
bis writings — Disposition of Kiog Sigismund Augustus towards a reform 
of the church. 

The ecclesiastical history of Poland contains not that stirring 
interest whit^h is presented by the contest of religious and 
political parties in Bohemia; but it conveys lessons of far 
greater importance for the present time than those which may 
be gathered from the great exploits of the Hussites, or the 
overthrow of Protestantism in Bohemia by Ferdinand tho 
Second, as well as the melancholy consequences which that 
event brought upon the country. The battle of Protestant- 
was fought and lost in Poland, not by a physical struggle, 
but by a moral contest — not by the sword and the cannon, 
but by what is now called peaceful agitation, though occasion- 
ally degenerating into acta of violence; in short, by the saraa 
means which are now employed for the same object in Great 
Sritain, and in overy free country, although modified, to a 
certain extent, by circumstances peculiar to the age and the 
country in which that contest took place. It is on this ac- 
count that the history of Protest antisni in Poland should, I 
think, have a greater interest for the Bfitisb public than the 
relation of ail those bloody wars by which its triinnph or fall 
waa brought about in other couutries. It furnishes not only, 
like that of Bohemia, an additional evidence of this great 
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truth, tbat the spread of ecriptural religion lias always and 
every whore powert'ully contrihuted to the intellectual, and con- 
sequently political and niaterinl development, of the nationa 
omongM whioh it has taken place, and that its decline and 
suppression have produced corresponding effects upon that 
development^ but also another no less important though me- 
lancholy truth, namely, that in a moral as much as in a phy- 
Bical contest, it is not the best, but the best defended cause, 
which has the greatest chance of success. And, indeed, the 
events which 1 am about to relate will sufficiently show that 
the most ardent zeal, and talents of the highest order, when 
acting separately and witliout a fixed plan, are generally un- 
able to withstand a system having a determined object, which, 
combining all individual efforts into one whole, directs them 
to one and the same end; and that a well-organized and dis- 
ciplined forca generally overcomes, not only, in a physical 
struggle, the most daring courage of irregular bands, but also, 
in a moral contest, the isolated efforts of the most talented 
and zealous individuals. 

Christianity appears to have penetrated into Poland from 
Great Moravia in the ninth century, and to have been already 
very prevalent in the tenth; for its sovereign, Mieczyslav the 
First, received baptism in 965, not by the persuasions of some 
foreign missionaries sent to convert him and his country, but 
by the influence of the native Christiana of Poland. He mar- 
ried, at the same time, the daughter of the Christian monarch 
of Bohemia, and was baptized by a Bohemian priest. It was ■ 
natural that the national Slavonic Church, established in Bo- l|| 
hernia by the labours of Methodius and Cyrillua (page 25), ] 
should have extended to Poland, where it had already many 1 
followers, converted by Moravian missionaries, and whose i 
number was considerably increased by the Christian fugitives 
from Moravia, who sought an asylum in Poland after the con- 
quest of their own country by the still unconverted Magyars. '. 
The intimate relations which then existed between the Polish '| 
sovereigns and the Grermau empire,* soon gave a paramount 
influence to the German Church over Poland, whose first ! 
bishop (of Posen) was placed under tho spiritual jurisdiction ll| 
of the archie piscopal see of Mayence, and afterwards trans- 
ferred to that of Magdeburg. The first convents of that j 
country were filled with Benedictine monks from Clugny, in I 
France; and a great number of regular and secular clergy 1 

* MiecKysliiv aoknowl edged tlie sovereigTity of the German empemr fur i 

the lands beyond the river Varta, and tucik part in the diets of tba empire ii 

as one of ita membera. This feudal counection was severed under the fol- I 

loiring: rngn. I 
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conlinimlly flocked from Italy and France, but particularly 
from Germany, to Poland, wliere for a considerable time all 
ecclesiastical preferments were in their possession. The in- 
flux of German clergy became so great, that not only the con- 
vents, but also a large number of pariahes, were occupied by 
them. These ecclesiastical adventurers were more intent on 
promoting tho interests of their countrymen than the religious 
instruction of the natives; because there were convents esta- 
blished in the midst of Poland, whose inmates were not only 
all Germans, but which made a positive rule of admitting ouly 
their own countrymen;" and there are extant pastoral letters, 
issued by the Polish bishops during the thirteenth century, 
which enjoin the parish clergy to preach in the national, and 
not in the German language, unknown to their congregations.t 
and prohibit the appointment to parish churches of priests 
unacquainted with the language of the country. It was very 
natural that this foreign clergy should have strongly supported 
the pure ritual of Eome against the national churches, which, 
however, continued to maintain their existence till the four- 
teenth century. This at least is the opinion of the most 
learned Polish antiquaries, amongst whom I may particularly 
quote the Rev. M. Juszynski, a Roman Catholic clergyman, 
well known for his deep learning and acute criticism, who 
states, on unquestionable authority, that the reformers of the 
sixteenth century adopted for the use of their congregations 
many canticles of the ancient Polish national churches; which 
proves that their memory was then still very recent; and ha 
assures us that Polish breviaries were frequently used before 
tho end of the fifteenth century. I have mentioned, in speak- 
ing of Bohemia, that the iutluence of the Waldensians ex- 
tended to Poland, and I have described the intercourse of the 
Hussites with tho same country. The most remarkable cir- 
cumstance in that connection was the public disputation be- 
tween the Hussite delegates and tho doctors of the University 
of Cracow, which took place in that city in 1431, in the pre- 
sence of the king and the senate. The Pohsh historian, 
Bishop Dlugosh, who relates that event, says, that the con- 
ferences, which were almost continually held in Polish, lasted 
several days, and that although, according to the opinion 
of all present, the heretics were vanquished, they never ac- 
knowledged their defeat. Another Hussite ombasey arrived 

* I give this elatemeot on the evidenca of a Germnti writer, Boepel, 
GtKhlchle Folnit, vol. i,, puge 572, 

t Tiie memory of this eircumatance ia preserved in a popular jiroverb, 
fliicli, ill order to desiguate soTuotliiug unintelligible, eojb, I'hU ia a Ueniiaa 
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in Poland in 1432, proposins to the king, Yladialav Jaguel- 
lon, an allianco against the German knights, and announc- 
ing to him that the council of Bale had admitted their 
deputies. This last-named cii'cum stance induced the arch- 
bishop or Gniezno and several bishops to admit the Hussite 
delegates to their churches; but when they arrived at Cra^ 
cow, the bishop of that place proclaimed the interdict, as long 
as the heretics should remain within the walls of that city. 
The king, who wished to conclude an alliance with the Hus- 
sites, was 60 irritated against the bishop, that he intended to 
put him to death, but was dissuaded from committing this 
act of violence. The projected alliance did not take place; 
but a Polish ambassador was sent to Bale, in order to sup- 
port the HusBites (page 87). It was very natural that the 
continual friendly intercourse with the Hussites should spread 
their doctrines in Poland, — a fact which is attested by the 
regulations issued on several occasions by the Roman Oatho- 
lio clergy against the progress of those doctrinee. These 
regulations enjoined the parish priest to imprison and bring 
before the bishops all those who were suspected of favouring 
the new doctrines. It was forbidden to. have any intercourse 
with Bohemia or the Bohemians, and it was particularly re- 
commended carefully to examine the books used by tbe parish 
priests. The influence of the clergy obtained from the civil 
authority severe enactments for the punishment of the here- 
tics ; but the records of that period mention only a single act 
of bloody persecution against the Hussites, committed in a 
time of general trouble, on the sole authority of a bishop.* 
Several great families openly favoured the Hussite doctrines; 
and their party, headed by Melsztynski, a powerful grandee, 
had nearly triumphed, when its leader was killed in battle. 
Yet although the Hussite doctrines had been widely spread 
in Poland, they had not in that country the support of the 
national feeling, which gave them such strength in Bohemia, 
because the Polish nationality was not exposed to any struggle 
with the German element, as was tbe case in Bohemia, — a 
struggle which began with the affair of the University of 
Prague (page 31), and to which the execution of Huss, who 
was the leader, not only of the religious, but also of the 
national movement of Bohemia, gave this twofold character. 
These doctrines, however, recommended by the Slavonio 

* Andreas Bninski, Iiisliop of Posen, collected nine hundred armed per- 
BOns, beKientd the town at Zbon.'izyn, and com]ifllvd llie i nimbi tan (a to 
deliver to liim five Huseite preaclierg, ivliom lie piiliticly burnt, TLia touk 
pluce in 14.39,wlien tlie couQlrywaB troubled by internal factioua during 
the mtnorit; of tha king. 



affinities with Dohemia, and supported by their own morit, 
independent of all extraneous circumstances, were much 
spread in Poland, as is evident from the regulations of the 
Uoman Catholic clergy to which I have already alluded (page 
122) ; and there can be no doubt that they were entc-rtained 
by many, and prepared the ground for the reformation of the 
sixteenth century.* 

■ It is a remarliable fact, thnt the earliest prodnction of the Poliali poetry 
extant, with the exception of the Hymn to the Vli^in,' is a little poem in 
praiRe of tlie English reformer, cumposed about tlie middle of tbe 15lh 
century, by Andreas Galka Dobazynslci, M.A. of tlie University of Cracow. 
At I am sore that it will not ba uii interesting to ray Eiiglish readers to see 
the impreeaion produced by their great countryman in sucli a distant quarter 
M the aalhor'a oaiive land, I aball give tbem tlie fallowing transiation of 
tlie poeta in question, vhich I have made as literal tts poBsiiile : — 

"Ye Poles, Gerraana, and al! nations! "WitkiyfTe speaks the truth 1 
Heathendom and Christeudom have never bad a greater man than he, and 
never will have one. 

" Whoever wishes to know himself, let him approach Wieklyffe ; whoever 
will enter the ways which he has ]M>iuted out, will never err. 

" He has unveiled Divine wisdom, human knowledge, and things that 
were hidden to philoBophers. 

"He has written by inspiration about the PccleEiastical dignity, tlio 
MHctity of the Church, the Italian Antichriat, and the wickedness of llio 

" Ye prieslB of Christ, who are called in by Christ, follow Wicklyffe, 

" The imperial popes are Anliohrisla ; tlioir power is derived from the 
Antichrist, — from imperial German grants. 

" Sylvester, the first pope, took his power from the dragon Conetantine, 
and difiiiEed his venom over ali the chnrclies. Led by Satan, Sylvester 
deceived tlie emperor, and got possession of Borne by fraud. 

" We wish for peace, — let ua pray to God ; let uB sharpen the swords, 
and we shull conquer the Aiitiahrist. Let us strike the Anlichnst with the 
■word, but not with one made of iron. St Paul says, ■ Kill the Antiobrist 
with the sword of Christ.' 

"Tnith is the herilEjje of Christ. The priests have hidden the truth; 
they are afraid of it, and they dpceive the people wiih fables. O, Christ, 
for the sake of Iby woand», send ns such priests as may guide ua towards 
the trutti, and may hury tlie AnlicfariKt 1 '' 

The Bum e author wrote a Latin commentary on the metaphysical works 
of WieklyfTi!, (he inauuseript of which is preserved in the library of the 
UuiverBily of Cracow. He was obliged to retire from Cracow, but found a 
refuge at the court of Buleslav, pruice of Oppebl, in gilesia, wlio profeased 
the doctrines of Huss. I have extracted these particulars from the history 
of the Polish liieralure by ProCessor Michael Wisaniewski, a pupil of the 
UaiverBily of Edinburgh, and ibr a considerable time professor iu that of 
Cracftw. This work, wliich is certainly in no way inferior to tlie most cele- 
brated prodnctiona of this kind, ax, for inalance, those of Tiraboschi, Gin- 
flieng, Siamoiiili, Ac, has not, unfoi'tunalely, beuu brought to a couclusion 
y its occomiiliblied author, wlio was induced by the pi'cseut melancholy 
eundilion of our country to retire from his native laiid, and to settle ia 
Italy, — a circumstance which is much to be deplored, because it ia a truly 

Bjligot 
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A powerful impulse to the advance of the national intellect 
in Poland was given by the establishment, in liOO, of the 
Uiiivereity of Cracow, which produced Copernicus in about 
a century after its foundation. The chaira of this learned 
establisbmeat were filled chiefly with natives of the country, 
which contained already many accompli shed scholars, formed 
in the Italian universities and in that of Paris, but parti- 
cularly at Prague, whero the Poles had a college of their 
own. A great stimulus to learning was now given by tha 
honours, emoluments, and prospects of preferment attached 
to the chairs of the University of Cracow, because the candi- 
dates to the vacant episcopal sees were generally chosen from 
amongst the most celebrated professors of that learned 
establishment. This encouragement to letters produced a 
noble result, for it gave to the Polish Church, during the 
fifteenth century, many prelates diatingnished for their piety, 
learning, and enlightened views. The most celebrated of these 
were Dlugosh, who rendered great services to his country by 
his patronage of learning, by severul important diplomatic 
transactions, and by composing its Annals, a work which is 
well known to the historical students of all Europe; and Mar- 
tin Tromba, archbishop of Gniezno, primate of Poland, who 
took a prominent part at the Council of Constance, but who 
is particularly remarkable for a project which he seems to 
have entertained, of establishing in his country the worship in 
the national language, or at least of rendering the Latin 
liturjry intelligible to the generality of the people, for which 
purpose he ordered the liturgical books to be translated into 
Polish.* A remarkable proof of the enlightened views enter- 
tained by the Polish clergy of that period is the treatise which 
was presented to the council of Constance, and publicly read 
on the 8th July 1418, by Paul Voladimir, doctor of law, rec- 
tor of the University of Cracow, and canon of its cathedral, 
by which he disproved the principle maintained and acted 
upon by the German knights, that Christians icere permitted to 

national service wliicL tlie autbor has rendered to liis conoCry bj' the work 
in qnestion. Ality hsippier circumstances permit liitn to resume aud to 
complete liia naeful laUours for tlie benefit of hia country and tlie advantage 
of genemi literature I thoiieli bis own reputation liaa no need of, any farther 
exertions in order to be firm!; established in Iho literary world. 

• A MS. of this translation was proaerved at Warsaw io the library of 
ZaluBld, BO called from the name of two bishops, brothers, who oolieoted it 
at great pains and oxpeuae. It was considered one of the richest in Europe 
and the patriotic prelates by whom it had been formed gave it to the pDbUi); 
but, at the linal disiDemberment of Poland inl79S, tliis splendid library waa 
transported to St Peterahurg'. This act of Bpoliatiou was t-ffected in a very 
corelesa manner, and a great many valuable works were lost on that ocoar 
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convert infideh hy force of, arms, and that the lands of tlie infidels 
latr/ulli/ belonged to Christians — a principle upon which the 
pope granted these knights the possession of Prussia, inha- 
bited by a Pagan population, and which, in virtue of that 
grant, they conquerod and baptized, hut reduced to the most 
oppressive bondage. The most striking evidence of the ad- 
vanced state of intellect during the fifteenth century in Poland 
is, however, the project of reforming the church, presented to 
the Polish diet of 1459, hy Ostrorog, palatine of Posen. In 
this project, although he did not touch either the dogmas or 
the rites of the Eoman Catholic Church, ho unreservedly 
pointed out its abuses, and proposed reforms of such a deci- 
sive nature, that their adoption would have brought about a 
separation from Borne, perhaps more speedily than the boldest 
attacks of a dogmatic reformer.* There were in many coun- 
tries private individuals who attacked the abuses of the church 
without leaving its pale; but this was a public exposition of 
these abuses, made hy a senator of the realm to the assembly 
of its states. It shows what spirit animated the Polish states- 
men during that period; and it was undoubtedly owing to a 
similar disposition of his senate that King Cazimir the Third 
was enabled to assist the excommunicated king of Bohemia, 
Gieorge Podiebradski (page 102), notwithstanding the most vio- 

* Tn tliis plan of reforining the Church of Folacd be majnlaiiied that, 
Christ having declared that his kinj^om was not of this world, the pope liad 
no authority whatever over the king of Poland, aud should not be even 
addressed by tbo latter in humble terms unbecoming his dignity; that Rome 
■was drawing every year from the conntry large sums under tiie pretence of 
religion, but, m fact, by means of superstition; and that the bishop of Rome 
was inventing moat unjust reasons for levying loses, the proceeds of which 
were eaiployed, not for the real wants of the church, but for the Pope's pri- 
vate intcrEsta; that a!l the occlesiaBtical lawsuits should be drnded in tho 
conntry, aud not at Rome, which did not lake " any sheep without wool;" 
" that there were, indeed, amongst the Polra people who respected the Ro- 
man Ecrihblinga furnished with red seals and hempen strings, and suspended 
on the door of a church; but that it was wrong to Euhmit to these Italian 
deceits." He farther says — " Is it not a deceit that the pope impoeea upon 
UB. in spite of the king and the senate, I don't know what, bulla called in- 
dulgences ! He gets money by assuring people that he absolves their sin; 
but God has said by his prophet — 'My son, give me thy heart, and not 
money.' The pope feigns that he empioya his treasures fur the erection of 
ehnrchesi hut he does it, in fact, for enriching his relations. I ahall pass 
in silence things that are still worse. There are mouka who praiae alill such 
fables. There are a great number of preachers and confessora who only 
think how to get the richest harvest, aud who indulge themselves, after 
having plundered the poor people." He complains of the grent number of 
monks unfit for the clerical office, saying, "After having shaven his head 
and endowed a cowl, a man thinks himself fit to correct the wiiole world. 
Ue cries, and almost faellowa, in the pulpit, becanse he sees no opponent. 
Learned men, and even tliose who poaeess on inferioi' degree of knowledge, 
cannot listen witlmut honor tu the uonaeiise, and almost blasphemy, utieied 
by such preachers," 
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lent Opposition of tho pope and thePoliah bishops, and which 
would not have rlared to brave, if he had not been mipported 
by what may bo called the public opinion of his country. 

It 18 evident, from what I have said, that the ground for an 
ecclesiastical reformation was sufficiently prepared in Poland 
before this movement had commenced in Germany and Swit- 
zerhind ; and I am much inclined to believe that it would havs 
originated in Poland without any impulse from abroad. And, 
indeed, it was virtually begun by a work published at Cracow 
in 1515, consequently two years before Luther had proclaimed 
his oppoair.ion to Rome, and which openly advocated the greab 
principle of the Reformation — " that the gospels alone must 
be believed, and that human ordinances may be dispensed 
with."* The doctrines of Luther spread with great rapidity 
in the towns of Polish Prussia, inhabited chiedy by German 
burghers, and maintaining a frequent intercourse with Ger- 
many. At Dantzic, the principal city of that province, and 
which enjoyed, under the sovereignty of the Polish monarchs^ 
a perfect self-government in all its internal affairs, the Befor- 
mation of Wittenberg made such progress, that in 1524 five 
churches were given up to its followers. The reformers, un- 
fortunately, were blinded by their success, and, instead of 
prosecuting their advantages by the same means with whiok 
thoy had gained thorn — persuasion — they resorted to violence, 
which gave to their movement a political character. Four 
thousand armed inhabitants surrounded the townhall with 
pointed cannons, and compelled the council, composed of tho 
aristocracy of the city, to dissolve themselves, and to sign a 
declaration, that it was by their own actions that they had 
provoked the insurrection. The new council, chosen from 
among the movement party, entirely abolished the Roman 
Catholic mode of worship, closed the monastic establishments, 
ordered that the convents, and other edifices devoted to the- 
use of the clergy, should be converted into schools and hospi- 
tals, and declared the treasures of the church to be public 
property, but left them untouched. 

This revolution was not justifiable, because a very great part 
of the inhabitants of Dantzic adhered to the old church, and 
had an indisputable right to enjoy the same religious liberty 
which the reformers claimed for themselves. The change of 
the ecclesiastical and political order, effected by the violent act 
of a party, and not by the deliberate votes of all the citizens, 
was as illegal as it was unjust, and could not be considered in 

- EpiiUi of BtTKanl of Lahlin to Simon of Cracoic. 'S\ia prewous works, -!>< 
Yero Cults Dei, and Di Mairimonio B^oerdotHm, published ut Cracow in 150^ 
also conialned Dpinions wliicli Rome considers as Ueresisj. 
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any other light by the sovereign of the country, whatever might 
have been his personal views on religion. 

The Uirone oi'Paland waaat that time occupied by Sigiamund 
the Fir8t,a monarch of noble and upriglit character andenlight- 
ened views, A deputation of the old town-council of Dantzic, 
dressed in mourning, appeared in his prcBence, supplicating 
him to save the city, which was going to utter ruin by 
tho introduction of heresy, and to restore by his authority the 
anoient order of things. They assured him, at the same time, 
that the principal citizens, and a great part of the inhabitants, 
desired such a restoration. The king summoned the authors 
of the revolution to appear before his tribunal. They pro- 
tested their loyalty, but did not obey the summons. They 
were outlawed by a diet ; and the king proceeded himself to 
Dantzic, restored the ancient order of things, whilst the prin- 
cipal leaders of the movement, tried before the royal tribunal, 
were either executed or banished. 

This act of Sigismund the First was a purely political mea- 
sure, and by no means a religious persecution ; and, indeed, 
had be allowed a revolution to take place without his consent 
in a town subject to his authority, it might have been followed 
by similar occurrences in other parts of his dominions, and 
seriouply compromised the peace and safety of the whole coun- 
try. He did not commit a single act of persecution against 
the disciples of Protestantism, which was spreading in differ- 
ent parts of his dominions ; and had the reformers of Dantzic 
contented themselves with promoting their cause in a peaceful 
manner, he would certainly never have interfered with them ; 
and indeed, although, in restoring tho ancient order of things 
in that town, he prohibited heresy, yet when Lutherauism be- 
gan, a few years afterwards, to be again preached within its 
walls, and to spread amongst the inhabitants, he never molested 
them on tliat account, and Lutherauism. became, under the 
subsequent reign, the dominant creed of that city, but without 
infringing upon the religious liberty of the Roman Catholics. 
Sigiemund publicly declared his tolerant views in an answer 
^ven to the celebrated antagonist of Luther, John Euk or 
Eckius, who dedicated to him a work against Luther, urging 
him to persecute the heretics, and recommendingto him, as an 
example worthy of imitation, Henry the Eighth of England, 
who had just then published a work against the GJerman re- 
former. In that answer he says, amongst others — " Let king 
Henry write against Martin ; but with regard to myself, I shall 
be king equally of the sheep and goat." 

The advanced state of the national intellect, to which I have 
alluded, was very favourable to the reception of the doctrines 
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of the Reformation in Poland, and their spread was particu- 
larly facilitatod by its political condition ; because perhaps no 
country in the world enjoyed at that time an equal degree of 
liberty with Poland. It is true that this liberty was confined 
to the class of nobles, but thoy could not be compared with 
the nobility or gentry of western Europe. They formed a 
kind of military caeto, comprehending about the tenth part 
of the population of the country, which made the number 
of persons enjoying political rights, when compared with tho 
rest of tho inhabitants of the country, much larger than 
that of the French electors before the introduction of uni- 
versal suffrage. There were amongst them families posseBsed 
of wealth and influence equal to that which was enjoyed by 
the most powerfid barons of feudal England ; whilst other* 
tilled their land themselves. Yet, notwithstanding the great- 
eat disparity of fortune, they were all equal in point of, 
law. The house of the poorest was as much his castle as 
the palaoe of the richest, and his person was equally pro- 
tected by the neminem capiivabimus, or the Polish habeai 
cor mi.* 

This powerful body was no leas jealous of the encroaohraenta 
of the clergy upon its liberties than of those made by the royal 
authority, and this circumstance could not but facilitate tha 
spread of new opinions on religious subjects. The towns, of 
which there were at tliat time many in a very flourishing con- 
dition, were governed by the municipal laws of Germany, which 
rendered them in their internal aifairs little republics, beoausQ 
each of thom was governed by elective magistrates, who ad-- 
ministered justice in civil as well as in criminal cases. 

A contemporary writer relates, that the works of Luthe^ 
were publicly sold in the University of Cracow, read by many,' 
and not disapproved by tha Polish divines ; and he adds,. 
speaking of himself, that when he read these works out of 
curiosity, old opinions were, in hia mind, gradually giving way 
to new ones.-f- This was the general disposition of the en- 
lightened claaaes in Poland, but they were more doubting thao 
convinced. A secret society, composed of the first scholars of 
the day, clergymen as well as laymen, met frequently to diacuaa- 
religious subjects, and particularly the new anti- Romanist pub- 
lications which appeared in different parts of Europe, and' 
which they received through Lismanini, a learned Italian 

* The neminem taptiecAimia nitijare tielam was establUlied by the (liet at 
1431. According to this law, the king, who represented thea not only the 
executive but also the judicial power, ooiild cot impriaon any noble except 
in cose of being taken in jlnirmnli lie/ufD,' hut wns obliged to admit him to 
bail on a security proportional to the guilt of wiiich he was accused. 

t ModrzewGlii. 
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ink, confessor of Bona SforzA, qtweti of Sigunmnd the ¥int, 
who took & very active part in tbeae meetlnga. The Boman 
Catholic tenets, which b&ve do acriptural fotindation, were 
freely caavassed by thst society ; but &t ooe of iu meetiaj^ 
a priost, called Paetoris, a native of BeJgiom, attacked tbe 
mystery of the Trinity, as being incoDBisteot with the nnity 
of the Supreme Being. This doctrine, new at that time in 
Poland, although already broached in the works of Servetus, 
startled in such a manner the members present, that they be- 
came mute with astoaishment, perceiving with terror that each 
n proposition would lead to the subversion of revealed religion. 
It was adopted by several members of the above-mentioned 
Booiety ; and it latd in Poland the foundation of that sect 
whose opinions became afterwards known under the name of 
Socinianism, although neither Lelius nor Faustus Socinus may 
be considered as its true founders. On the other hand, this 
daring proposition bad tbe etfect of frightening many timorous 
minds, and deterring them from any farther attempt against 
Bomanisra, so that they preferred to remain within the pale of 
the established church, in spite of its acknowledged errors 
and abuses, rather than venture on a dangerous course, which 
might lead them to pure deism, and reduce the gospel to a 
simple code of morality. There were many, however, who, 
firm of mind and inspired with true piety, resolved to search 
for the truth, not by the sole guidance of human reason, but 
by the teat of holy Scripture. 

At the time when this religious movement was agitating the 
minds of the superior classes at Cracow, a more powerful im- 
pulse to this movement amongst the bulk of the population 
was given, in the province of Posen, by the arrival of the 
Bohemian Brethren, whose espulaion from their own country I 
have related above (page 96). The exiled Brethren, whose 
number amounted to about a thousand souls, left their coun- 
try, and proceeded to Prussia, where its duke, Albert of Bran- 
denburg, a zealous reformer, offered them an asylum. They 
were obliged to pass, on their way, through Posen ; and when 
they arrived at that place, in June 134S, Andreas Gorka, 
supreme judge of the provinces of Crreat Poland," a nobleman 
possessed of immense wealth, and who had already embraced 
the doctrines of the Reformation, received them with the 
greatest kindness, and located them on his estates. The 

• Poland wn» politicallj divided into Great and Little Poland. Tlie fir«l 
of these provinces, comprthending its WBfllern part, was thus Called on ao- 
Knint of ite being the original scat of the Foliah state, wliich gradually ex- 
ponded tDwords tha eael and south, although its extent nas smaller tluin 
that of littla Poland, comprehending tlie sooth-ea«tem part of the country. 
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Bretliren publicly performed Divine service; and their hyi 
chanted and thoir sermons preached in the Bohemian language, 
intelligible to the inhabitants of tho country, gained for them 1 
at onoa the sympathies of the population. The Slavonic origia | 
and language of the Bohemian Brethren gave them many ad- 
vantages which Lutheranism, being of Orerman growth, did not 
possess, and created reasonable hopes of converting the whole 
province, where they had met with such an hospitable recep- 
tion. But the Bishop of Posen, perceiving the danger with 
which his spiritual dominion wae menaced by the presence of 
the Brethren, obtained from the king, Sigiamund Augustus, 
who had just succeeded his father, Sigismund the First, an 
order that they should quit the country. This order might 
havo been easily evaded, or its recall obtained ; but the 
Brethren, afraid of creating some disturbance, proceeded to 
Prussia, where its duke granted them the rights of naturali- 
zation, full religious liberty, and a church for their use ; whilst 
his patronage sheltered them from the attacks which the Lu- 
theran divines began to make upon their dogmata.* Next year, 
1549, many of the Brethren returned to Poland, where they 
had been so well received, and continued their labours unmo- 
lested. Their congregations rapidly increased ; many of the 
principal families, as the LeszczyuEki, Ostrorog, &o., embraced 
their doctrines ; and in a short time they established about 
eighty churches in the province of Great Poland, besides many 
others scattered throughout different parts of the country. 

An accidental circumstance which took place about the same 
time greatly accelerated the diffusion of Protestant doctrines 
over all I'oland. The students of the University of Cracow 
having got into a scuffle with the beadles of the rector, the 
latter made use of firearms, by which several students were ' 
killed. The student^ all united in demanding signal justice 
against the murderers of their comrades, accusing the rector 
of the university, who was a dignitary of the church, of having 
ordered this crime. This accusation was disproved, and satis- 
faction was promised; but they were so irritated, that not- 
withstanding the efforts of several influential persons, they left 
Cracow in a body, and, with the exception of some few who came 
back, repaired to the foreign universities, but particularly to 

* The protection of (be duko eheltered Che Bohemian Brethren from the 
persecntiaii of the Lutherau divines of PruGsia oii]^ till his death, aflcr 
which the persecution was renewed. In 1S6S, they were proliibited from 
having public worship, ordered to eign the twenty articles of the Coiifeision | 
estabhshed in Prussia, and interdicted from having any eommuiiication with , 
Lheir brethren, either in Poland or Bohemia. This induced them to emi- 
grate in 1574 to Poland, where their chnrcheB had rajiidly increaaed amongst 
the cognate population, and where religiona liberty was legally established. ' 
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meoced against the heretics, and the king's assistance for this 
object was to be secured by the bribe of the confiscation of 
the property of the heretics. The representations made by 
some moderate prelates about the danger of attacking such s. 
powerful body as the Polish nobles, were silenced by the voice of 
passion. The synod decided on putting into exeeution its vio- 
lent resolutions; and the bishops filled the country with judi- 
cial citations against the clergy and nobles who had broken 
off their connection with the Roman Chnrch. They were con- 
firmed in their resolution by the court of Kome, which recom- 
mended, by an encyclical letter, the extirpation of heresy. 

It was, however, more easy to pass such resolutions against 
heresy than to put them into execution, in a country where 
the liberty of the citizens was so fully established as it was ia 
Poland. A few solitary instances of bloody persecution, per- 
petrated in the darkness of a convent or a dungeon, seem to 
have really occurred; but the first open attempt to arrest the 
progress of the reformers produced an effect quite contrary to 
that which had been intended by it. Stadnicki, an influential , 
nobleman, established in his estates of Dobiecko* the reformed 
worship, according to the Confession of Geneva. Having 
been cited on that account by the bishop of his diocese, he 
oB'ered to give a justification of his religious opinions; but 
the ecclesiastical tribunal rejected that oficr, and condemned 
him, by default, to civil death and loss of property. Stad- 
cicki denounced this act of the clergy in the strongest terma 
to an assembly of nobles, who perceived with terror the dia- 
poeition manifested by the church to assume a power that-; 
might prove more dangerous to their liberty than the author 
rity of the monarch, which had always been the object of great 
jealousy on their part. The idea of becoming subject to the 
sway of a body which, directed by an irresponsible foreign 
leader, sought to usurp the right of deciding upon the life,, 
property, and honour of the citizens, filled the minds of the 
Polish nobles with horror; and the outcry raised by the Pro-^ 
testant Stadnicki was re-echoed throughout Poland, even by, 
those nobles who remained within the pole of the Roman: 
Church. It roused a universal indignation against the clergy,^ 
and their pretensions became almost the exclusive subject of 
the discussions which took place at the elections of 1552.f 
All- the country unanimously, and in a decisive manner, inr 

• In the present Austrian Poland. 

t Tlie Frjlish conBiitution, liko tliat of Hungary, was not representative;,' 
but dGlpgBtive, i.e., the Eubjt'cta to be brouglit forward at the diet were not 
decided by its members, but by their constilnenciee, accordiiig to wliose itf 
Btructions the members were obliged to speak and to voto. 
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Btruoted their delegates at the diet to rcBlrict the authority of 



The tendency of the diet of 1552, coDreoed under such 
auspices, could not bo doubtful for a TDomeut ; and the reli- 
gious opioious of a great many of Its members became imme- 
diately manifest. At the mass, which was usually performed 
before the opening of the deliberations, several nuncios turned 
away their faces during the elevation of the host, whilst the 
monarch and the senate were bowing their knees before the 
sacrament. Eaphael Leszczyneki, a nobleman of great 
wealth and influence, expressed his opinions in a still more 
decided manner, by covering his head during the most sacred 
ceremony of the Boman Church. The Boman Catholics dared 
not to reprove this open contempt of their worship ; and the 
Chamber of Nuncios (the House of Commons) expressed its 
approval of that bold manifestation of anti- Romanist opinions, 
by electing as marshal or chairman of their chamber the 
same Leszczynski, who had shortly before resigned his sena- 
torial dignity, in order to become a nuncio," This act re- 
moved every doubt about the real disposition of the majority 
of the diet ; and, indeed, this disposition was so general, that 
parties opposed in politics a^eed in their hostility to the 
episcopal jurisdiction, which it was now quite impossible to 
retain. The king, who was naturally inclined to moderation, 
tried to arrange this affair by conciliatory means ; but hav- 
ing failed in this attempt, he stipulated with the diet that tho 
clergy should judge whether the doctrine was orthodox or 
heretical, but should not apply any temporal punishment to 
those whose creed it condemned. Thus religious liberty for 
all confessions was virtually established in Pohind in 1552, at 
a time when in other countries, oven in Protestant ones, this 
liberty was exclusively enjoyed only by one favoured persua- 
sion. The general opposition to the ecclesiastical authority 
had been greatly promoted by an individual who has obtained 
a considerable name in the religious and literary history of hia 
time, — one who might have rendered great services to his 
country in respect to religion, literature, and politics, if his 
eminent talents had not been degraded by an uncontrollable 
violence of passion, and an utter want of principle. 

Stanislaus Orzechowski, better known to learned Europe 
under his Latinized name of Orichovius,-f- was born in 1513, 

" This B. Leezozynski adopted for hia raottn, Malo ptriculaiam libefialtm 
qtum lutuiH lenUlum. He was a doBcendmit of Wencestav LeBzczynskJ, wlio 
Eealouslj diffeoded Hues at the CouDcil of Conatanoe (page 47), anii lineal 
BDceiBtor of Muria Leazczyunki, the virtuone queen of the profligaM Louia 
tile Fifteenth of France. 

f Vi4e Sa^i art. OrklKycim. 
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in the palatinate or county of Russia (present Galicia), He 
studied in the German universities, and was when at Witten- 
berg a great favourite with Luther and Melancthon. He 
afterwards visited Borne, and returned to his country in 1543, 
thoroughly imbued with the doctrines of the reformers ; but 
perceiving that they could not afford him any worldly advan- 
tage, whilst the Roman Church could dispose of wealth and 
honours in favour uf ita defenders, he took orders, and was 
promoted to a canonry. He soon, however, began to express 
his real opinions, and publicly married. He was excommu- 
nicated, and condemned to severe penalties; but be found 
such strong support amongst a great number of influential 
friends, that nobody dared to execute the sentence against 
the refractory priest ; and his writings and speeches at many 
public meetings powerfully contributed to the establishment 
of religious liberty by the law of 1552. But before this event 
took place, Orzechowski became reconciled to the Koman 
Ohuroli. He was absolved from excommunication, and sub- 
mitted his marriage to the authority of Rome ; and a confir- 
mation of it was promised him by the bishops, who did every 
thing to seduce such a powerful writer from the Protestant 
party. The pope, however, delayed to give a decision on 
that important subject, as he dared not allow such a danger- 
ous precedent as the confirmation of a priest's marriage ; and 
moreover, Orzechowski was no longer so formidable as he had 
been before, having lost, by the change of his opinions, the 
extraordinary influence which he had enjoyed over the wholo 
nation. He soon perceived that Rome wished only to amuse 
him, and he began again to attack it with powerful argu- 
ments and most bitter invectives." Hia works were put into 

* Id order to give an ideaof tlie vimleDca of his Htyle, I shall quote Bome 
pasaagcfl of his letters to Popo Julius the Third : — " O, holy father-, I con- 
jure you, for God's salte, for the sake of our Lord Jesus Christ, and of the 
holy ao^els, to read nhat I am writing to you, aiid give me an answer t 
Do DOt play any tricks with mo. I shall not give you any motieyi I do not 
nish to have aoy bargaius with you. You have talcen gratis { yoo must 
also give gratis." la another place, he addresses the same pontiff : — " Coa- 
sider, Julius, and consider it well, with what a man you will have to do, — 
not with an Italian, indeed, but with a I<UGStae,t — not with one of your mean 
popish subjects, hut with tlie citizen of a kingdom where the monarch himsEslf 
ia obliged to obey the law. You may coi^demn mo, if you like, to dcathj 
but you will not have done with me. The king will not execute your aen- 
tence. The cause will be suhmitted to the diet. Your Romans bow their 
kiieeS before the crowd of your menials^ they boar on their necks tlie do- 
grading yoke of the Roman scribes. But such is not the case with us, 
where the law rules even the thi-one. The king, our lord, cuiiuot do what 
he likes; he niuiit do what the law prescribes, lie will not say, as soon as 
jon will give him a sign with your iingtr, or twiukle before his eyes with. 
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the papal index, aud he was declared by the ecclesiastical 

writers to be the servant of Satan. But these proceedinge only 
excited new and more vehement attacks on the part of Orze- 
chowski against Pope Paul the Fourth ; and he represented, 
in a work addressed to the king, that a Roman Catholic 
bishop, invested with the dignity of a senator of the realm, 
was necessarily a traitor to his country, as he was obliged to 
prefer the interests of the pope to those of his sovereign, hav- 
ing sworn allegiance first to the pope and then to the king." 

The clergy, to whom Orzechowski became very dangerous, 
particularly by couching his arguments in the most violent 
language, always acceptable to the multitude, were an.\ioua to 
silenco such a desperate antagonist, and to convert him into 
a useful tool for combating their enemies. The death of his 
wife removed a great obstacle to his reconciliation with Rome, 
and he returned to the obedience of a church which was will- 
ing and able to reward the services of a zealous and talented 
defender. Orzechowaki began now to attack the Protestants 
with the same virulence with which ho had formerly assailed 
Rome.-f- He also advocated the supremacy of the pope over 
the monarchs of Christendom, in perhaps a bolder and more 
nnreserved manner than it ever had been done by any writer 
of the same party .J The opinions which Orzechowslti, pushed 
the fishermau's ring, 'Stauislaus Orzechovrski, Pope Julius wlalies you 
allould go into exile; go therefore.' I assure yon the king cannot do [hat 
wliich you wish. Oar lava do not allow him to exile or to iinprisoa any one 
i*ho has not been condemned by a competent tribunal." AH tliat Orze- 
chowski said about the royaJ authority and tbe liberty of (he-subjuct in Po- 
land WI19 perfectly true; and I don't kuow wbetber ouy otlior couutry could 
at that time boast of the same degree of liberty. 

* "The oath," says Orzeciiowsld, addresaing the kiug, "abolishes the 
liberty of the hisbopa, and renders them spies upon tbe nation and the mo- 
narch. The higher clergy having voluntarily Bubmitted to this slavery, 
have entered by it into a, couBpiracy, aud raised a rebollioa against their 
own country. Conspiring against you, they nere aittiofr in your councils, 
they were investigating your plans, and reporting them to tbi^ir foreign 
moBter. If you would, for the benefit of tbe public cause, limit the papal 
naurpation, [hey would proclaim your excommunication, and excite some 
bloody riots. The pope has emitted from his bosom the muiikg, who fell on 
your lands liko locuata. Look only on all those crowds who are conspiring 
against you ; how numerous and bow barbarous they are I Cast your loolu 
on tbe abbots, convents, chapters, and synods; and be assured, that iwmauy 
shaven crowns you will meet, so many conspirators you have." 

f " The abominable locusts of Arious, of itucodoniaus, Eutycbeans, and 
Nestorians, have fallen on our fields. They increase and spread over all 
Poland and Lithuania, through the supioeness of oar magistrates. An in- 
solent mob scatters iire, destroys tbe churches, perverts the laws, corrupti 
the manners, despises the authority, and degrades the government. It will 
overturn the tliroae. It is much more important to defeat the heretical 
furies than the Muscovite eneiny." 

J Oraechowski says, "The king ia established only that he should sei-va 
the clergy. The supreme pontiff alone establishes kings, and, as he esia- 
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by the vehemence of hie ungovernable paeaions, proclaimed 
without any disguise, must have considerable value in the eyea 
of every reflecting reader, because they may be considered aa 
a faithful exposition of the principles by which the world 
would have been governed, if the Roman Oatholio Church 
had succeeded in crushing its adversaries. He did, in fact, 
nothing more than proclaim the opinions which were enter- 
tained by that church; and one of its greatest luminaries, 
Cardinal Hosius, of whom I shall have ample occasion to 
speak, gave his unqualified approbation to the propositions 
of Orzechowski. But why should we go back to the sixteenth 
century for proofs of what I have adduced ? Has not the 
doctrine of the supremacy of the pope over the monarchs of 
Christendom been defended in our days, to the same extent as 
it was done by Orzechowski, but in a. more refined style, by 
authors of first-rate talent, such as the Count de Maistre, in 
his works Soirees de St Petersbourg and Du Fape, and by the 
Abbe de Lamennais. before he changed from a defender of 
political and spiritual despotism to another extreme, with a 
versatility equal to that of Orzechowski, although not from 
interested motives S 

This dangerous ally could not, however, restore the lost 
influence of the Roman Church in Poland, whose position, 
according to the evidence of its most zealous defenders, was 
quite desperate. The king, Sigismund Augustus, an enlight- 
ened and tolerant prince, evinced a strong leaning towards 
the doctrines of the reformers. The Institutes of Calvin were 
read to him, and commented upon by Lismanini, a learned 
Italian, whom I have already mentioned (page 128); and he 
received in a very gracious manner letters addressed to Iiim 
by Calvin. He was surrounded by Protestants, or such as 
were strongly inclined towards a reform of the church, as, 
for instance, Francis Rrasinski, who had been educated with 
him, studied under Melancthon, and, having entered the 
church, became finally bishop of Cracow. The reformers 
were in great hopes that the monarch would declare against 
Rome ; but his principal objection to Protestantism was, the 

bliflhes theni, he Iiaa ttn authority over tliem. The hand of a priest is the 
hand of Jesns Christ himaelf. ..... The authority of St Peter oanuot be 

snhject to any other, bat is soperior to all ; it pays neither tribute nor taxes. 
The mission of thopriest is superior to that of the king-. The king is the sub- 
ject ol' the clergy ; the king is nothing v.-ithoDt the priest. The pope has 
the right of depriving the king of his crown. The priest serves the altar, 
but the king serves the priest, and is only his armed minister,'' tec. Sec. 
He represented the state in the form of a triangle, tlie top of which was 
formed by the clergy, and the body constituted by tiie king and the aobles. 
The remainder of tlie nation was nothing, and he recomuioudud the nobles 
to govsm the people with a paternal rule. 
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great disunion which prevailod amongst its adherents. He 
entertained, however, a sincere desire to reform the church 
by means of a national synod. This wish was shared by a 
very great number of enlightened persons, not only amongst 
the laity, but also amongst the clergy. It was expressed by 
the diet of 1552, and it was revived at that of 1555, when the 
Chamber of Nuncios, or House of Commons, represented to 
the king the necessity of convoking a national synod, pre- 
sided over by the king himself, and which should reform 
the church on the basis of the Holy Scriptures. Not only 
were the representatives of all the religious parties of Po- 
land to be admitted to that assembly on equal terms, but 
it was even proposed to invite the most celebrated reform- 
ers of Europe, such as Calvin, Beza, Melancthon, and Verge- 
rius, who was at that time in Poland. But the greatest hopes 
for introducing a reformation of the established church were 
placed in John Laski, or A Lasco, who had acquired a great 
reputation by having laboured for the advance of the same 
cause in Germany and England ; and I therefore hope that 
a few details about this eminent countryman of mine will 
not be uninteresting to my readers. 
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Account of John A Laslii or Laaco, his family, and of his evangelical labonrs 
in Germany, England, and his onn country — Arrival of the papal nuncio 
Lippomani, and h'a Intrigues — Roman Catholic synod of Lowis, and 
judicial murder of a poor girl, and of some Jews, perpetrated by that 
asienibly through the infiuenca of Liiipomani — Prince RadziTiU the 
Black, and his ei^rrioes in promoting the cause of the Reformation. 

The family of Lsiski produced during the sixteenth century 
Beveral individuals who rendered their names conspicuous in 
the church, in the council, and in the camp. John Lasid, 
archbishop of Gniczno, published, when chancellor of Poland, 
the first collection of the laws of his country in 1506', well 
known trndor the name of the Statutes of Laski. He bad 
three nephews, all of whom acquired a European reputation, 
Stanislaus resided a long time at the court of Francis the 
First of France, accompanied that monarch to the battle of 
Pavia, and shared his captivity ; after which he returned to 
hia native land, where he was successively invested with the 
first dignities of the state. Jaroslav, whose extraordinary 
tiilents and acquirements as a warrior and a statesman were 
extolled by the first writers of bis times, as Paul Jovius, 
Erasmus, Sto. acquired a groat celebrity for having been the 
main cause of the Turkish intervention in Hungary, which 
produced the first siege of Vienna by their army in 1629.* 

• Afler the death of Louis Jaghellon, king of Hungary, who pcriahcd at the 
battle of Mohacz against the Turks, in 1525, without leaving isBU^ a atrong 
party elected John Zapolya,ivaiwode of TruDsylvanla, who could not, however, 
maintain himself against Ferdinand of Austria, electi>d by an opposite party, 
and who, being married to a sister of the lale king, succeeded to him in 
Bohemia, and was supported by his brother, the Emperor Charles the Fifth. 
Zapolya retired to Poland, where Jaroslav Laaki proposed to him the pro- 
ject of replacing him on the throne of Hungary hy the asBialonce of the 
Turks. Zapolya gave unlimited powers to I^ki, and promised him, as a 
reward of his services, the sovereignty of Transylvania. Lafki repaired to 
Constantinople, as the representative of an exiled monarch, having no ad- 
vantages to offer, and every thing to demand ; and yet his negotiation was 
so auooessful, that, having arrived in December 1527, he aignwi a treaty of 
alliance against Austria on the 20th of Febniary 1S2S, by which Snltaa 
Sulyman enguged to replace Zapolya ou the throne of Hungary, without 
exacling that he should become the vassal of the Porte, but only acknow- 
ledge the sultan as a protector, or, according to the expression used in the 
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The third of the brothers was John Laski the reformer. He 
was born in 1499 ; and being destined from his boyhood for 
the church, he received a learned education, and afterwards 
viaited differ3nt parts of Europe, where he became acquainted 
with the most eminent scholars of that time. In 1521 he 
was introduced in Switzerland to Zuinglius, who sowed in his 

treaty, aa an eldur brother. It is ver; remarkable, that the rapid edccgm 
of Idiski's iiegutiuiion was chiefly facilitated by the Slavonic aSaities, of 
which I littTe quoted several iiiBiuucea in the course of this work. The 
Tizier and the principal oEGcers of tLe Turkish state were at that time 
Slavosians of BosDio, who, having embraced lalaniism towards tbe end of 
the fourteuuth ccntuiy, became the most loyal Eubjects of the Furte, with- 
out abandomng their luktive laa^uge and a Etrong utiachment to their 
Stavouic iiationaliiy. The Stuvoiac language was at that time aa mach 
spoken at the sultan's court as the TTirklah ; and Laaki could freelj converse 
with the vizier and other Turkish graudees, who treated him as a, couiitry- 
man. Loski left a, diary of tbia negotiation, which coutaina the following 
rcniarkiible words, addressed to him by Muslspba Pasha, a native of Bosnia, 
who greatly cootribated to the surcess of his negotiation : — " We are of the 
Bime nation. You are a Li:kh,* and I am a BosuiaD, It in therefore a 
natural affeclioQ that one lores more his own than another nation.'' These 
wards, addressed by a tialiommedan Slavoniau, invested wi(h a high 
dignity in the Turku^b empire, to a Christian Pole, prove tbe strength of 
the Slavonic afficitiea, and to what accuuut they may be turned by a 
monarch or cabinet who will know how to take advantage of this circum- 
Btonce. lu coueeiiueuce of this tieuty, a Turkish army leplaced Zapolya 
on the throne of llungary, and even laid siege to Vienna, which had nearly 
been token. Zapoljo, however, forgot what he owed to Laski, or perhaps 
he could not bear to owe him so much. Laski, instead of receiving the 
prinoipulity of Transylvania as a reward of his services, was accused of 
dangerous mochinatious, and confined iu a castle, although treated with all 
the consideralioD due to bis rank. He was released through the efforts of 
some influential friends. His innocence woa proclaimed by royal letters 
patent ; and he received as an indemnity for the sums be had expended in 
the service of Zupolya the towns of Kesmark and Uebreczyn. Laski's 
haughty spirit could not, however, be appeased by an act of justice wrung 
with dilficiiUy from a monarch who owed to him the throne, Ue left the 
service of Zapolya, and resolved to undo his own work by depriving him of 
the Hmigarian crown. He llierefore repaired to his autagonist, Ferdinand 
of Austria, who received such a vatuabls ally with open arms. In 1S40, 
when Ferdinand was assembling an army for recODqaering Hungary. Idski 
went as his ambassador to Coustautiuople, iu order to prevent Solyman from 
giving assistance to Zapolya. His appearance at the Ottoman court, in a 
capacity diametrically opposed to that in wliich be had acted twelve years 
before, excited the anger and suspicion of the sultan, who ordered him to 
be imprisoned. Uis life was even for some time iu danger ; but he edo- 
eeeded in appeuaing the sultan's anger, and received from him marks of 
Atout. Ue fell, however, dangerouidy ill at Constantinople ; and having 
returned to I'uhiiid, he died iu 1542, from the effects of this illnes^ which 
was strongly suspected to have originated from poison. His son, Albert 
Laski, palatine of 3ietadz, viaited Eugloud in 1063, where Queen Elizabeth 
reotnved him with ^'reat distinction. The hoDours which were sbowo to 
liim at Oxfoiil, by tlie special command of the queen, were equal to those 
rendered to sovereign princes. Vide (Kivoifj Hulorg and Aniiquiiin of Ox- 
/-rJ, F.ugtish translation, vol. ii., pp. 215-218. 
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mind the first doubts about the orthodoxy of the Romaa 
Church. He spent the year 1525 at Bale, with Erasmus, ia 
whose house he lived, and who entertained for him a regard 
bordering on enthusiasm, Laski showed the value which he 
attached to the friendship of Erasmus, by administering to 
bis wants with as much generosity aa refinement. He nob 
only paid with great liberality for the expenses of house-keep- 
ing during his residence in Erasmus' house, but he purchased 
the library collected by that celebrated scholar, leaving to 
him its use during his lifetime;* and it was probably from 
Erasmus that he derived that great mildness and suavity by 
which all his proceedings, notwithstanding their strength of 
purpose, were characterized, and to which, as is apparent 
from Erasmua''s letters, he was naturally disposed. 

Laski returned to Poland in 1 526, with a strong bias to- 
wards the doctrines of Protestantism. He remained, however, 
in the established church, entertaining a hope that it would 
he possible to effect its reformation without seceding from the 
obedience of Borne; and it was in accordance with that opt 
nion that Erasmus was induced by him to represent to the 
Polish monarch, although very cautiously, the necessity of*! 
some reforms. The infiuence of his family connections, united 
with his own merit, would have certainly raised Laski to the 
first dignities of the Polish Ciiurch, and his preferment in Iti 
was rapid, for he was nominated by the king, bishop of Cujo- 
via. But he presented himself to the monarch, and frantly 
statcd to him his religious views, which would not permit him 
to accept the proffered dignity. The king respected the mo- 
tives of Laski, and provided him with letters of recommendap 
tion to several monarehs. He left his country in 1540, and 
declared his adherence to the Protestant Church as it waff 
established by the reformers of Switzerland, and completed 
his separation from Rome in 1540, by marrying at Mayenco, 
Laski's extensive and diversified information, his upright cha« 
racter, and the friendly intercourse which he maintained witli 
the first scholars of his time, acquired for him a great reputa- 
tion amongst the Protestant princes, who sought to attract 

• The letters of Erftsmas coolaio expressionB of the greatest admiration 
for the talents aud cliaracler of LnHkl. He sajs that, although an old man, ha 
learned many things from yoniig Laski, and improved by his company. Al- 
though Laslu was then only twenty-six years old, he seems to have bed 
slreiSy favourably known to the tnost eminent persons of bis time, as il 
evident from a letter of Erasmus to Margaret of Navarre, sister of Francii 
the First of France, on the occasion of the capttirB of her royal brother at. 
Favia, and !□ which he mentions tba letters written by that queen to Jofaa 
Laski, who then lived in his bouse. It is probable that Laski became MV 
quainted with the Queen of Navarre through bia brother Stanislaus, who, U 
I have mentioned, was attached to the court of Francis the First. 
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him to their states. The sovereign of East Friesland, whera 
the reformation of the cliurch had been in some degree com- 
menced in 1528, desired Laski to complete that work. Laskl 
hesitated a long time to undertake thia arduous task, pointing 
out his friend Hardenbevg as a fit person for it, till at last, 
induced by the entreaties of the sovereign and the principal 
inhabitants of the above-mentioQed country, he accepted the 
proffered charge in 1543, and waa nominated superintendent 
of all its churches. The diflicuUies which he had to encounter 
in accomplishing the reformation of the churches of Friesland 
wore indeed very great; for he ■was obliged to struggle against 
the marked reluctance to the entire abolition of Boraanist 
rites, many of which were still retained by the churches of 
that country — against the corruption of the clergy — and, 
above all, against the lukewammess in religious matters which 
prevailed amongst many persons. The uncompromising zeal 
of the Polish reformer, and his perseverance, unshaken by any 
disappointment, succeeded, after six years of hard struggle, in 
weeding out completely the remnants of Romanism, and in 
fully establishing the Protestant religion. During that period, 
interrupted by some intervals, in which Laski, disgusted by 
the obstacles which were continually thrown in his way, had 
been obliged to resign his office, he abolished the worship of 
images, introduced an improved order of hierarchy and church 
discipline, established a puro scriptural mode of receiving 
communion and of explaining its meaning, and determined a 
confession of faith; so that he may be considered as the real 
founder of tho Protestant Church of Friesland. 

The confession of faith which Laski drew up for the churches 
of Friesland maintained the same doctrine about the commu- 
nion that has been adopted by the reformers of Switzerland 
and the Anglican Church; and it raised, on that account, vio- 
lent indignation amongst the Lutherans. The divines of 
Hamburg and Brunswick attaclced Laski in the most abusive 
and coarse manner, which ho answered by opposing argument 
to the low abuse of the Lutherans. A marked leaning to- 
wards Lutheranism began, however, to prevail amongst many 
inhabitants of Friesland ; and this party rapidly increasing, 
loadly proclaimed the project of calling Slelancthon, in order 
to establish tho Lutheran mode of worship, instead of that 
which had been introduced by Laski, All these difficulties 
compelled the Polish reformer to resign tho supreme direction 
of the ecclesiastical affairs of Friesland, a-ad to limit his sphere 
of action to the ministry of a church at Emden, the capital of 
that country. 
In 1548, Laski received a most flattering invitation from 
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Archbishop Cranmer to join the many eminent reformers who 
wcro then called from several parts of the continent to Eng- 
land, in order to complete the reformation of its church. Thia 
invitation was chiefly made by the influence of Potor Martyr- 
and Turner, the latter of whom particularly recommended 
Laski to the Protector, Somerset, who wrote himself on that 
occasion to the Polish reformer. Although Laski had still a 
strong party in Friesland, and enjoyed the favour of the sova- 
reign princess, who was very reluctant to part with him, ho 
resolved on accepting Oranmer's invitation. Being, however, 
uncertain as to the real principles on which the reformation 
of tho English Church was to be effected, he decided on pre- 
viously making only a temporary visit to England, in order 
to become thoroughly acquainted with the projects of the 
English reformers. He therefore took a temporary leave of 
the congregation whose minister he was, and repaired to Eng- 
land, where he arrived in September loiH. A residence of. 
six months at Lambeth with Archbishop Oranmer established 
an intimate friendship between these two eminent reformers, 
who entirely coincided in their views on the reformation of th*. 
church in point of doctrine, as well as in that of hierarchy an4 
ecclesiastical discipline. He returned to Friesland in April' 
ISW, having produced in England a most favourable impres* 
sion, which is evident from the high praises with which Lati- 
mer extolled him, in a sermon preached before King Edward 
the Sixth.* 

Laski found the affairs of his congregation in a very dan- 
gerous state; and the introduction of the Interim^- into Frie»- 
land accelerated his departure from that country. He visited 
several parts of Germany, and afterwards went to England, 
where he arrived in the spring of 1550. 

Laski was appointed superintendent of the foreign Protea- 
tant congregation established at London ; and hia nomination,^ 

• Latimt-r made way for his reception, and in pne oC bU eermona befor*/, 
King Edwiird made honourable mention of bim, UEing an argument proper 
fur that audienoe, viz., boif iDQch it would tend to lbs bringing down of 
God'a blessing upon the realm to rec<>ive him and Buch pious exiles as he, 
" John A IiascD was here, a great learned man, and, aa they Bay, a iiobla-. 
man in hU uuuutry, and is goiie his wa; again. If it be for laclc of entet°'' 
tainment, the more the pity, I could wish Huch men &a lie to be in the 
realm, for the realm should prosper in receiving them. ' He that received' 
you received mc," eaith Christ ; and it should be fur the king's honour tfl^ 
receive thein, and to keep them.''— iSrjjx't Metnuriali nf Cranmer, page 231!. 

■(■ The -n-eU-kiiown ec^cloaiaEtical regulation proclaimed by Charles thft 
Fifth, after his victory over the Protestants, ob a temporary enactment 
until the affairs of the church should be settled b; a general council. It 
allowed to the Proteetants of Germany the communion of two kinds, whilst 
it compelled them to reneive all the Romim rites and tenets. It was 
abolished by the treaty of Pasaau in 1 5S% 
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made byEdward theSisth, ontln;23d July 1550, waseonched 
in the most flattering: terms. The congregation received the 
church of Austin Friara, and a charter, conferring on them 
e.11 the rights of a corporation. It was composed of French, 
Germans, and Italians, who found nn asylum and liberal sup- 
port from the English government. The object of such a 
congregation was very important, and proves the enlightened 
zeal and extensive views of Cranmer, as it might easily have 
became the seed of reformation in those countries whence its 
members were obliged to flee. 

Laski had considerable troublo in maintaining the liberty 
of his congregation, the members of which were repeatedly 
molested by the authorities of the parishes where they resided 
to attend the local churches, and who, besides, frequently 
quarrelled amongst themselves. In the following year he was 
appointed one of the commissioners for the reformation of the 
ecclesiastical law, in conjunction with Latimer, Cheek, Taylor, 
Oox, Parker, Cook, and Peter Martyr. It seems that the 
position of Laski in England was very favourable, and that ho 
took advantage of it in order to support learned foreigners, 
who were obliged to seek refuge there on account of their re- 
ligion. Melancthon, in a letter addressed to Laski in favour 
of such exiles, alludes to this circumstance, and recommends 
himself to his patronage. 

The demise of Edward the Sisth, and the accession of 
Mary, arrested the progress of the Reformation in England ; 
but the congregation of Laski was permitted to leave the 
country without molestation. They embarked on the 15th 
September 1553, at Gravesend, whilst crowds of English Pro- 
testants were covering the banks of the Thames, and invoking 
on their bent knees Divine protection for the pious wanderers. 
A storm scattered their little fleet, and the vessel which bore 
Laski entered the Danish port of Elsinore. The King of 
Denmark received them favourably at an audience, and did 
not refuse an hospitable reception to the pilgrims ; but his 
chaplain, Noviomagus, a zealous Lutheran, succeeded in chang- 
ing the mind of his master. He violently attacked the Gene- 
vese Confession, at which time Laski, being invited by the king, 
was present. Laski deeply felt this mean breach of hospita- 
lity committed by the Danish clergy, who did not limit their 
persecution to such a despicable proceeding as to insult a man 
in misfortune, but proposed to him to abandon what they 
called his heresy. The apology for his creed, which Laski 
presented to the king, did not soften the odium theolopicum of 
the Lutheran divines ; and one of them, named Westphalus^ 
called the wandering church of Laski the martyrs of the devil ; 
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whilst another of them, Bugenhagiua, declared that they ought 
not to bo considered aa Chriatians. The congregation of 
LasVi received intimation that tlie king would rather suffer 
Papista than them in his dominions ; and they were obliged 
to embark, notwithstanding the inclemency of the season, the 
children of Laaki alone being permitted to remain till the re- 
turn of more favourable weather. The same hatred of the 
Lutherans was shown to the congregation of Laski at Lubeck^ 
Hamburg, and Rostock ; and the Lutheran ministers, in whoss 
minds theology seemed to have stifled Christianity, refused 
even to listen to their doctrine, condemning them without a 
hearing. Dantzic gave an asylum to the remnants of the ud> 
fortunate congregation ; and Laski himself, who retired to- 
Friesland, was received with every mark of respect and at- 
tachment. He thence sent to the King of Denmark a severe 
remnnstranoe against the unmerited treatment he had mefe; 
with in his states ; and he soon received an invitation froio' 
that great monarch of Sweden, Oustavus Yasa, to settle in hiw 
dominions, with a promise of full religious liberty to him and 
his congregation. Laski did not avail himself of this libera]! 
offer, apparently intending to settle in Friesland, whore he had 
laboured with so much advantage to the cause of the Refor- 
mation. The growing influence of Lutheranism, and hostility^ 
from influential quarters, rendered his residence in Friesland 
very irksome, and he retired to Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
where he established a church for the Belgian Protestant re- 
fugees. 

Laski maintained a constant intercourse with many of hi» 
countrymen on religious and personal affairs, and enjoyed the 
regard of his sovereign, to whom Edward the Sixth wrote; 
during Laski's residence in England, bestowing upon him the 
greatest commendations. He never lost sight of his great ol>- 
ject, which was to promote the cause of the Heformation is. 
his own country as soon as a fit opportunity for action might 

I present itself. When he engaged in his labours in Friesland, 

as well as in England, it was always with the express condi- 
tion that he should be able to return to his native land, a<a 
soon as its religious affairs should render his presence useful 
and necessary. 

During his residence at Frankfort, Laski was mostly en- 
gaged in attempts to unite the two Protestant Churches, »'. a., 
the Lutheran and the Reformed. He was encouraged to pro- 
mote this union by the letters of his sovereign, Sigismund 
Augustus, who considered such a union an important step to- 
wards an amicable settlement of the religious differences which 
agitated his kingdom, and which he had much at heart. This 
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union was, moreover, of the greatest consequence to the Pixw 
testant cause in general, weakened as it was by the unfortu- 
nate dissensions between its tivo principal confesaions. In- 
duced by such motives, Lashi presented to the senate ol 
f rankfort a incmorial, wherein he proved that there was nof^ 
sufficient cause for dividing Uie two Protestant Oliurches. £ 
discussion on this important subject, fixed for the 22d Maj 
1556, and favoured by several German princes, was expecteC 
to produce that desideratum. Itismoretlmn doubtful if suob 
a. result would have been obtained; but the Lutheran divin« 
Bi-entius put a stop even to an attempt of this kind, hy de- 
tnandiiig that the Keformed Church should sign the ConfesaioB 
of Augsburg. This led to discussions, which widened th) 
breach, instead of effecting a reconciliation. Lasbi, however, 
did not despair of effecting the desired union ; and in ordeiS 
to make a last effort, he went to Wittenberg, having been in-* 
diiced by the Duke of Hesse to converse with Melancthon on 
tliis important subject. Ho was received with great distini 
(1011, but did not succeed in obtaining an oEGcial discussion 
tbe aubject in question. Melancthon, however, intrusted hh 
with a letter to the King of Poland, to which he added tha 
unodiBod Confession of Augsburg, with the promise of addinj 
a nioro ample explanation on that subject, if the king shouli 
decide on establishing the Reformation in his country. 

liefore Laski returned to Poland, he published a new edt« 

t ion of his account of the foreign churches which ho superiin 

tended in London, as well as after hia expulsion from England, 

'which he dedicated to his monarch, tho senate, and all tha 

states of his country. He explained, besides, in a Ciilm and 

(Signified manner, but with atroug argument, his views about 

tho necessity of reformiog the Church of Poland, and the niw 

tivea which induced him to reject the doctrines and hierarchy 

of Rome. He maintained that the gospels alone were the triM 

foundation of religious doctrine and of ecclesiastical discipline 

and that neither tradition nor long- established custom couit 

liave any authority whatever; that even the evidence of th* 

fathers of the church was not decisive, ns they have frequentlj 

expressed opinions widely different one from another, and ha( 

endeavoured to establish a complete unity of faith, withoui 

ever attaining this desideratum ; that the surest raeana of rs 

uioving every doubt and uncertainty was to investigate thi 

doctrine and the organization of the primitive apostolical 

church ; that the words of tho gospel cannot be oxpoundedj 

and its sense extracted, by expressions entirely foreign to iW 

Bpirit ; and that councils and learned divines had in this ri 

spect committed many abuses. He also stated, that the po{: 
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was raising great obataelea to the restoration of the gospel, 
which it was necessary to overcome ; and that a very prospor- 
0118 beginning to that effect was already made, the king not 
being adverse to the reform which was demanded by tho 
greatest and best part of the nation. The reforms, however, 
ehould be carried on with groat judgment, because every one 
who reasoned against Rome was not necessarily orthodox. It 
was necessary to take care that, instead of the old tyranny, a 
new one should not be raised; or that, on the other hand, 
too great indulgence should not give birth to atheism, to which 
many people seemed to have a great inclination. " The dis- 
pute," said he, " about the true meaning of the euchariat being 
till now doubtful and indefinite, it is necessary to pray Gud 
that he may enlighten us on this important subject. How- 
ever, tlie body and blood of our Lord are received only by 
faith ; there is neither bodily nor personal presence in the 
communion.^' Besides this exposition of his religious princi- 
ples, he added some explanations relating to himself; as, for 
instance, that he never was an exile from his country, but left 
it with the sanction of the" late monarch, and that he had ful- 
filled in many countries the duties of a Christian pastor. 

Such an eminent character as Laski was undoubtedly the 
most fit person to take tho lead of the Reformation in Poland; 
and it was natural that the Protestants should look to him 
with hope and admiration equal to the malice and hatred with 
which he was viewed by their antagonists, who were spreading 
the foulest calumnies against him. Laski arrived in Poland 
in the end of the year 1556; and as soon as his arrival became 
known, the bishops, excited by the papal nuncio Aloyeius Lip- 
pomani, held a meeting, in order to deliberate about the man- 
ner of acting against " the butcher (carnifex) of the church," 
as they called him. They represented to the king the dangers 
of the arrival of such a man as Laski, who, according to their 
version, was an outlawed heretic, and who, being expelled from 
every place, returned to his native land in order to produce 
troubles and commotions; that he was collecting troops, ia 
order to destroy the churches of the diocese of Cracow, in- 
tending to raise a rebellion against the monarch, and to spread 
riots and depredations all over the country. This repreaen- 
tation produced no effect whatever upon the royal mind. 

Laski was, soon after his return, intrusted with the supers 
intendence of all the reformed churches of Little Poland. 
The united influence of his learning, moral character, and 
high family connections, particularly contributed to the spread 
and establishment of the tenets maintained by the Swiss re- 
formers amongst the higher classes in the land. The great 
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objects which he kept steadily in view were, to unito all tho 
Protestant sects of his country, and finally, to establieh a 
reformed national church, modelled on the plan of that of 
flugland, of which he was a great admirer, and in which ho 
continued to take an active interest to the end of his life.* 
The difficultiea with which LaRki had to cope were greatly in- 
creased by the rise of autitrinitarian doctrines amongst the 
churches which he superintended, and against which he main- 
tained a successful polemical struggle. He took an active 
part in many synods, and in the version of the first Protestant 
Dible in Poland. He also published several works, most of 
which are now lost. His death in 1560 terminated his unwea- 
ried exertions in the cause of the Reformation, and prevented 
him from executing the great designs for which he was making; 
adequate preparations, and for which ho was undoubtedly 
better qualified than any other man in hie country. Unfor- 
-fcunately wo havo much less information about the exertions 
^ehich he made after his return to Poland, than about tho 
labours which he had performed in foreign countries. This 
scarcity of materials for iUustrating the latter part of his hfe 
xnay bo chiefly attributed to the careful destruction of all re- 
«;ords relating to tho Protestant doctrines and their promoters, 
-which was systematically carried on by the Roman Catholic 
clergy, but particularly by the Jesuits. This must especially 
liave boen the case with Lasld, as hia descendants, having 
"turned Romanists, have undoubtedly endeavoured to destroy 
all that referred to the labours of their ancestor, whom they 
aiaturally considered as a hcretic.-f- 

• He (A LaBce) was alive at the acoeMion of Qooen Elizabeth to Ihe Eng- 
lish throne 1 and though he came not back thon to England again, wbeiica 
lie departed upon King Edward's deulh, yet, according to tEie great interest 
lie hud [here witli tlie most eminent persona, and even witli tlie queen lier* 
self, he neglected not by hia letters U> promote Uie RelormittioD, and to give 
his grave counee] in order tliereto. And Zanclij', public professor at Striu- 
uurg, knowing tlie airay he bald there, in a letter (o Lim in the year IQSSor 
1859, addressctl bim in tbeae words ;— ^Thttt he doubletl not ho had before now 
written to the queen, and given her his advice nJiut he judged Hi fur the 
pri'servation of ber kingdom, and for restoring the kingdom of Christ. Yet 
be would not omit to pray him to do it again and again by his repeated let- 
ters. " For I linow," aaid he, " how great is your authority with the English, 
and with the queen herself. Now, certainly, is the time that you, and mob 
aa jDu, should bf.your counaela help so pious a qneen, and consult for Ihe 
vaietj of bo great a kingdom, yea, and succour the whole Christian church, 
every where so of&icted and vexed ; for we know that if Christ's kingdoni bo 
happily introduced into the kingdom of England, no sniall aid will thence 
come to all the other cbutches dicpeiwd through Gennany, Poland, and other 
conntriea." ( Vidt Slr)p^l Mrmuriali ^ Chinmfl-, pp. 238, 239.) 

t Ijaki was twice married; the eecoud time in Engliwid. Ha left Dino 
children, of whom the most Temarksbla was Samuel Laski, who aerved with 
distinctbn in the armies of bis cAuntiy, and wu employed in some very 
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The convocation of the national synod, promoted by Laski, 
and even by many who, rfiniaining witliin the pale of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, wished for tho establishment of a na- 
tional one, was strenuously opposed by Home and its partizans, 
Tha pope, Paul the Fourth, despatched to Poland one of hia 
ablest servants, Lippoinani, bishop of Verona, and sent letters 
to the king, tho senate, and the most intlucntial noblemen of 
the country, promising that he would effect all necessary re- 
forms, and restore the unity of the church by a general coun- 
cil; but tho fallacy of such a promisa was ably exposed by 
the celebrated Italian reformer Vergerio,* who was then in 
Poland. The pope's letterf to the king is very remarkable, 

importftnt diplomatic misaions. The fumil; of Laski, whose immonEe ricliea 
were eiliaustad bj their auibilioua projects, dwiudled into coiQjjat-.ilive insig- 
nilioanCB, and became Roman Catholic. Tliere ia, however, ua I imderBtand, 
one branch of that family which continues in the Protestant ooufesaion. 

• Vidi M'Crie'i Rr/ormalioa in iMli/. 

t Ths contents of thia letter are aa followa :— " If I am to credit tho re- 
ports that reach me, I must feel the mpst profound gi'ief, aud even doubt of 
70ur owD aod your realm's aalvation. You favour heretics; you assist at 
their aerinoiis; you liBteu to their conversatioo, and you admit them to your 
company and board; you receive their lettera, and you write to them; yon 
Euffur their works, sanctioned with your name, to be read and circulated; 
yoa do not forbid heretical aEsemblies, conventicles, and preachings. Are 
you not, therefore, yourself a supporter of the rebels aud antagonists of tlie 
Catholic Church, since, inetead of opposing, you assist them I Can there be 
a, greater proof of your attaohtnent to the heretics than this, thai, contrary 
to your oath and (he laws of your country, yon grant the Hrst dignities of the 
state to infidels I Indeed, yun animate, you feed and spread heresy, by tho 
favours you bestow on heretics. You have nomiiialEd, without waiting tha 
confirmation of the apostolic see, the Bishop of Clielm to the bhhopnc of 
OuJBvia, allhough he is infected with the most abomiuahlo errors. Tlie Po- 
llitiue of Vilua (Prince Radziwill), a heretio, the defender and chief of 
heresy, is entrusted by you with the first dignities of the country. Ke u 
chancellor of Lithuania palatine of Vilna, the most intimate friend of the 
king in private and in public, and may be considered in some measure aa 
regent of the kingdom, and the second monarcli. You have abolished the 
jurisdiction of the church, and you have allowed, hy an enactment of the 
diet, every one to haye such preachers and such worship as he may ehoose. 
John Laski and Vergerius have arrived by your ordera in your connlry. 
Ton have given to t)ie inhahitaulg of Klhittg and Daatzig an anthoriKation 
to abolish the Roman CsLtbolic religion. Should myadmouitionagainstsnch 
crimes and scandals be despised, I shall be ohltged to make use of diHerent 
and more effective means. You ought to ohango your proceedings altoge- 
ther. Give no faith to those who wish you and your lealm to rebel against 
the church and against true religion ; execute the ordinances of yotir most 
pious ancestors { abolish all the innovations which have been introduced into 
your kin^om ; restore to the ohurch its suspended jurisdiction ; lake from 
the hereticB the churches which they have usurped ; espel the teachers which 
infect the country with impunity. What uecoasity have you to wait for a 
general council, when you possess ready and efficient means to extirpate 
heresy 1 Should, however, our present admonition remaiu without cffcot, wo 
shall be obliged to make use of those arms which the apostolic see never 
employs in vain against the obstinate rebels to its authority. God is our 
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giving a ^ood idea of the advanced state of Protestantism itti 
Poland at that time, and an additional evidence, if that wepflf 
D.ecessary, of the real nature of the papal pretensions, whichj 
aa is the boast of the Iloman Catholic Church, are unchange* 
ahle. 

Lipponiani's mission was not without effect. He u 
mated the wavering courage and fainting zeal of the clergy, 
increased the vacillation of the hing hy assuring him that 
Home would grant such concessions as might be proved to ba 
indispensahly necessary, and even succeeded, by his intrigues, 
in fomenting discord amongst the Proteetanta ; and he neu- 
tralized the activity of those who remained in the Church of 
Rome only because they expected that a national synod would' 
reform its abuses, by assuring them that a general council 
would introdueo all the necessary ecclesiastical reforms. Hia 
advice to the king to extirpate heresy by acts of violence 
against its leaders having become known, raised against him 
a violent hatred throughout the country, so that when he en- 
tered the Chamber of Nuncios of the diet of 1 556, be was re- 
ceived with a general outcry, — " Salve, progenies viperarum 
— welcome, generation of vipers ! lie assembled a general 
synod of the Polish clergy in the town of Lowicz, which ex- 
pressed bitter lamentations about the internal and external 
dangers of the church, and passed many resolutions for im- 
proving its condition and coercing the heretics. The attempt 
which the synod made to assert its jurisdiction proved, how- 
ever, unsuccessful. Lutomirski, a canon of Premysl, was 
cited, on suspicion of heresy, to appear before the synod, 
Lutomirski seized that opportunity publicly to declare hia 
Protestant opinions ; and he arrived With a large number of 
friends, each of whom was provided with a Bible, as the most 
efficient arms against Romanism. The synod dared not to 
open the prosecution against such a bold antagonist of Rome ; 
and the doors of the hall where he was to be tried were 
closed against the accused and his friends. 

Having failed to assert its jurisdiction in a case of heresy; 
the synod tried it with lamentable success in a case of sa- 
crilege. In order to have a better chance of attaining theip 
object, the clergy now chose their victim from amongst the 
inferior class of society. Dorothy Lazecka, a poor girl, waa. 
accused of having obtained from tbo Dominican monks o? 
Sochaczew* a host, feigning to receive communion. It wa9 
nitnsGa tha.t we have nol negleoted any nii-ans ; but aa our letters, emb 
Bies, admonilioiiB, and prayers, have been without effect, wb shall have 
courEe to the utmost severity." ( Vidi Bayaaldta ad J.iin. 1^6). 

* A liltli! town between LowicK and WarBaw, thirty-eigkt Englisli mi 
from tLal capital. 
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said that she wrapped that host in hor clothea, and eoM it to 
the Jews of a neighbouring village, by whom she had been 
instigated to commit this act of sacrilege by the bribo of three 
dollars and a gown embroidered with silk. This host was 
said to have been carried by the Jews to the synagogue, 
where, being pierced with needles, it emitted a quantity of 
blood, which was collected into a flask. The Jews tried in 
vain to prove the absurdity of the charge, arguing, that aa 
their religion did not permit them to believe in the mystery 
of transubstantiatioQ, they never could be supposed to try 
a similar experiment on the host, which they considered as a 
mere wafer. The synod, influenced by Lippomani, condemned 
them, as well as the unfortunate woman, to be burned alive. 
The iniquitous sentence could not, however, be put into exe- 
cution without the exequatur, or the oonHrniatioD, of the king, 
which could not be expected to be obtained from the enlight- 
eood Sigismund Augustus. The Bishop Przerembski, who 
was also vice-chancellor of Poland, made a report to the king 
of the above-mentioned case, which he described in expres- 
sions of pious horror, entreating the monarch not to allow 
such a crime, committed against the Divine Majesty, to go un- 
punished. Myszkowski, a great dignitary of the crown, who 
was a Protestant, became so indignant at this report, that be 
could not restrain his anger, and was only prevented by the 
presence of the king from using violence against the prelate, 
the impiety and absurdity of whose accusation he exposed in 
strong language. The monarch declared that ho would not 
believe such absurdities, aud sent an order to the Starost 
(chief magistrate or governor) of Sochaczew to release the 
accused parties ; but the vice-chancellor forged the exequatur, 
by attaching the rojal seal without the knowledge of the 
monarch, and sent an order that the sentence of the synod 
should be immediately carried into execution. The king, 
being informed of this nefarious act of the bishop, immediately 
despatched a messenger to prevent its effects. It was, how- 
ever, too late ; and the judicial murder was perpetrated. 

This iniquitous afl'air has been recorded by Protestant aa 
well as Roman Catholic writers. The well-known ecclesias- 
tical historian Raynaldus, who wrote by the order of tho 
court of Rome, and published his work with its approbation, 
gives an account of this scandalous affair, and remarks, that 
this splendid miracle had most opportunely happened in Po- 
land, aud that the Almighty God had willed to confound by 
it those who foolishly demanded the communion of both kinds, 
aa it was proved by this miracle that the body and blood 
of Christ were contained in either of the kinds. Comment is 
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Buperfluoua on these remarks of the learned historian of the 
Roman Catholic Church.* 

This atrocity filled Poland witli horror, and the hatred 
vhich Lippomani had already inspired was still more increased 
by it. He was attacked in pamphlets, caricatures, &c„ and 
eveo his life was in danger ; he was therefore obliged to leave 
the countrj'. 

Amongst the many efforts which Lippomani made during 
his stay in Poland to restore the authority of his church in 
that country. I must not omit his attempt to convert that 
very Prince RadziwilJ, palatine of Vilna, whoso favour with 
the king the pope so bitterly reproached that monarch with 
(page 14S). Lippomani addressed to him a letter, in which 
he feigned a doubt of Uadziwill's heresy, and represented to 
him that ho would be the most perfect of all men if he were 
faithful to the true church. liadziwill sent an answer to this 
epistle, composed by Vergerina, full of severe animadversions 
against Rome. This eminent individual deserves particular 
notice, as having been undoubtedly the greatest promoter of 
the cause of the Keformation in his country. 

?Sioholas Badziwill, surnamed the Black on account of his 
dark complexion, sprung from an already wealthy and infiuon- 
tial family of Lithuania, was a man of great natural abilities, 
which were developed by a careful education and extensive 
travel. King Sigismund Augustus having married his first 
conain, Barbara Hadziwill, he was brought into intimate con- 
tact with his sovereign, whose unlimited confidence he ob- 
tained. He was created chancellor of Lithuania and palatine 
of Vilna, employed on the most important affairs of the state, 
and his wealth increased by the grunt of extensive demesnes. 
He several times visited, as ambassador, the courts of Charlea 
tiie Fifth and Ferdinand the First, where he earned the repu- 
tation of being the most accomplished gentleman of liis time; 
and he received from Charles the Fifth the dignity of a prince 
of the empire, not only for himself, but for all his family. Bad- 
ziwill was converted to the doctrines of the Eofonuation 
chiefly by his intercourse with Bohemian Protestants at 
Prague ; and he embraced the Confession of Geneva about 
155^. From that period he devoted ail his influence and 
wealth to promote the cause of his religion. That influence 
in Lithuania was immense, for ho was intrusted by the mo- 
narch with almost the whole government of that country, 
where the royal authority was then much greater than in 
Poland. This, added to the popularity which he enjoyed on 
account of hia personal qualities, gave him great facilities for 
* Bui/naldai ad Aaauot 1556, vol. siL, pago 60S, 
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carrying on in Lithuania, according to the expression of the 
reformers of that time, *' the pious and glorious war against 
Rome." The clergy found themselves powerless against such 
a formidable antagonist, and a great number of them embraced 
the reformed confession. Almost the whole of the Roman 
Catholic nobles, including the first families of the land, and 
a great number of those who had belonged to the Eastern 
Church, became Protestants ; so that in the diocese of Samo- 
gitia there were only eight Roman Catholic clergymen re- 
maining. The reformed worship was established not only in 
the estates of the nobles, but also in many towns ; and Rad- 
ziwill built a splendid church and college for his confession at 
Vilna, the capital of Lithuania. He supported with great 
liberality many learned Protestants ; and it was at his expense 
that the first Protestant Bible was translated and printed at 
Brest, in Lithuania, in 1564,* besides many other works 
against Rome and in favour of the Reformation. The last 
years of his life were chiefly devoted to the promotion of the 
cause of his religion ; and had his days been spared, it is very 
probable that he would have finally succeeded in persuading 
the monarch, with whom he had such influence, to embrace that 
religion; but, unfortunately, he died in the prime and vigour of 
life, in 1565. His last thoughts were about the welfare of that 
cause which he had so zealously promoted during his life; and 
on his deathbed he entreated his eldest son, Nicholas Chris- 



* This Bible, beautifully printed in folio, is well-known to book collec- 
tors under the name of the Radziwilliau Bible. The late Duke of Sussex 
had in his library a splendid copy of it, for which he paid L.50. Tlie son 
of Nicholas Radziwill having turned Roman Catholic, spent five thousand 
ducats in the purchase of copies of it, and caused them to be burned in the 
market-place of Vilna, in order to amend, as much as was in his power, 
the injury which his father had done to his church by its publication. Rad- 
ziwill dedicated this Bible to his sovereign, urging him, in the following" 
strong expressions, to abjure Romanism : — " But if your IVIajpsty (which 
may God avert !), continuing to be deluded by this world, unmindful of its 
vanity, and fearing still some hypocrisy, will persevere in that error which, 
according to the prophecy of Daniel, that impudent priest the idol of the 
Roman temple, the now manifest disturber of Christian peace, and sower 
of tares, has made abundantly grow in his infected vineyard, like a true and 
real Antichrist, — if your Majesty will follow to the end that blind chief of 
a generation of vipers, and lead us, the faithful people of God, the same 
way, — it is to be feared that the Lord may, for such a rejection of his 
truth, condemn us all, with your Majesty, to shame, humiliation, and de- 
struction, and afterwards to eternal perdition." Tiiis strong language, 
publicly addressed to the monarch by one who stood first in his favour and 
confidence, shows that Sigismund Augustus was then at least greatly in- 
clined to the doctrines of the Reformation. The translation of Radziwill's 
Bible was accomplished by a society of foreign and Polish scholars ; and I 
have already mentioned (page 147) that Laski took part in it. It is re- 
markable for the excellence of its style and the purity of its language. 
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topher, to remain faithful to the confession in which his father 
was dying, and to be a patron to its churches and ministers. 
When that son was approaching for the first time the com- 
munion table, he addressed him in an eloquent speech, repre- 
senting that he would inherit an immense fortune, a name ren- 
dered glorious by his ancestors, and a universal consideration 
in the country, acquired by his father ; but that all these 
worldly advantages were perishable, and therefore to be es- 
teemed as dross ; and that the only real goods to be cared for 
were those things which united man to God by the sure hope 
of eternal salvation ; and he exhorted him in the strongest 
and most affectionate terms to persevere in the true Christian 
religion, of which he was then going to make a solemn confes- 
sion. 

The death of Nicholas Radziwill was a severe loss to the 
Protestant cause in Lithuania, though he was in some mea- 
sure replaced by his first cousin, and brother to the late Queen 
Barbara, Nicholas Radziwill, called Rufus, or the Red, in or- 
der to distinguish him from his cousin and namesake, to 
w^hom the appellation of the Black, as I have mentioned 
above, was given. Radziwill Rufus was commander-in-chief of 
the Lithuanian forces, and distinguished for his military 
achievements. He was nominated, after the death of his 
cousin, palatine of Vilna ; and having been converted by him 
to the reformed religion, he zealously promoted its interests 
by the foundation of Protestant churches and schools, which 
he endowed with landed property for their permanent support. 
The children of Radziwill the Black all turned Romanists, 
and their line continues to the present day ; but the descend- 
ants of Radziwill Rufus remained in the Protestant confession 
until the extinction of their line ; and I shall have several 
opportunities of speaking of them. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

POLAND— (CONTINUED.) 

Demands addressed by the King of Poland to the Pope — Project of a Na- 
tional Synod prevented by the Intrigues of Cardinal Gommendoni — 
Efforts of the Polish Protestants to effect a Union of the Bohemian, 
Genevese, and Lutheran Confessions — Consensus of Sandomir — Deplor- 
able effects of the hatred of Lutherans towards the other Protestants 
— Rise and Progress of the Antitrinitarians or Socinians — Prosperous 
condition of Protestantism, and its influence upon the state of the coun- 
try — Cardinal Ilosius, and the introduction of the Jesuits. 

I HAVE related the indignation which the members of the diet 
of 1556 expressed when Lipporaani dared to enter the hall of 
their deliberations. Had the king been a man of a resolute 
character and strong convictions, he would at once have esta- 
blished the spiritual independence of his country, by reform- 
ing its church through the means of a national synod, parti- 
cularly as a great number of the clergy were much inclined 
towards this measure, and only waited for its introduction by 
the supreme authority. Unfortunately, Sigisraund Augustus, 
although convinced of the necessity of the measure alluded to, 
was of too irresolute a character to adopt any decisive mea- 
sure. His intentions were the best, — he sincerely loved his 
country ; but his character was like that of many individuals 
who, placed at the helm of the state, always follow, or rather 
are carried away by, the current of public opinion prevalent 
at the time, but never take the lead themselves. tJrged by 
the representations of the diet, ho adopted a middle course, 
and addressed a letter to Pope Paul the Fourth, at the coun- 
cil of Trent, demanding the concession of the five following 
points : — 

1. The performance of the mass in the national language. 

2. The communion in both kinds. 

3. The marriage of priests. 

4. The abolition of the annats. 

5. The convocation of a national council for the reform of 
abuses and the union of different sects. 

It is almost needless to add, that these demands were re- 
jected by the pope.* 

* He (the pope) heard these demands (of the Polish king) with unspeak- 
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The Protestant party, however, grew every day bolder ; and 
at the diet of 1559 an attempt was made to deprive the bishops 
of their senatorial dignitiea, on account of their oath of fide- 
lity to the pope, which was in direct opposition to their duty 
to their country. OssolinsUt, who made this motion, read 
publicly the formula of the above-mentioned oath, explaining 
its dangerous tendency to the interests of tlie country ; and 
concluded by saying, that if the bishops fulfilled the obliga- 
tions to which they were bound by that oath, they were trai- 
tors, and not guardians, of the state. The motion was not 
carried, probably because a general reform of the church was 
Boon expected to take place; and the diet of 1563 passed a. 
Insolation that a general national synod, representing all 
the religions parties in Poland, should be convoked. This 
zneaeiire, although much favoured by the primate of Poland, 
Archbishop Uchaneki, whose bias towards the doctrines of the 
Reformation was manifest, was, however, prevented by the 
celebrated papal diplomatist, Gardinal Commendoni, who had 
already displayed great talents in some important negotiations, 
but particularly during his mission to England in 1553, where 
lie assisted Queen Mary, by his advice, in the restoration of 
Kofnanism. 

Gommendoni laboured particularly to excite apprehensiona 
in the mind of the king that the convocation of a national 
eynod, instead of restoring peace and union to the Polish 
Church, would only lead to political diaordei's, and the unfor- 
tunate differences which agitated the Protestant party gave 
great weight to the arguments of the cardinal." 

>ble impatience, and sat himself to rebut them moat bitterly, speaking against 
tfaem with iufiiiite velienieiicy. (Uictwy o/ Ihf Counts of Tnnt, by I'ietro 
Boave Poluio (Sairpi) ; tranBliited by Sir Nathanael Ursat, Londuo, 162l>, 
page 374.) 

* The biograplier of Commendoni gives the following acconnt of this im- 
portant afikir, which, if it ha.il Dot heea for the ski 11 of thepapul diplomutisE, 
vould hove upaet tiie domiiiion of llonie in Pohuid for ever : — "The chiefa 
rf the beretics, who were the firat noblemen of the oountrf, being powerful 
in tliemselves, and liaving great influence at the euurt and amongst the no- 
tioD, SDUgiJt the more to strengthen tlieir partj, as they saw that Commeii- 
doni ivuB Bctiug strongly for the Roman Catholics. They directed all their 
eSbrta to convoke a national council, where they might determine their re- 
ligious affairs according to the customs and iutereets of the state, and with- 
out the participation of the pope [a most important confession of a zealons 
Komanist, that the interests of the slate are contrary to those of the pope.] 
Tliey had at their disposal an aruhbishop (Uclianski), who, by liis digiiily, 
was equally inSueutial ia the senate and aitioiight the clergy, and whose 
hopes tbey flattered witli their promises. Commendoni discovered the de- 
Ngiis tmd intrigues of Uobanski and the heretics ; and, ta he applied himself 
to destroy all tlieir measures, he resolved to disaimnlute all that lie had heard 
fthout Lheni, becatuie he did uaC think proper to iriitale, in that state of af- 
faira, a man who was of great importauce by his riches, his dignity, and hia 
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I havo said above, that the dissensions which divided tha 
Protestants amongst themselves formed a great bar to the 
catablisliment of a Reformed Polish Gliui'ch by a national, 
synod : they also produced a very lamentable effect upou many 
influential individuals ; so tint, disgusted by the violence with 
whioh tbe reformers, instead of uniting on the broad basis of 
the gospel, quarrelled amongst themselves about theological 
points of difference, they returned to the Roman Gatholio 
Oilurch, believing that, notwithstanding its manifest errora, 
it was a safer guide, on account of the unity of its doctrine, 
and the steadiness with which it was developed and applied' 
to practical purposes, than the divergent and often conflicting 
opinions of the reformers, who, in the uncharitable violence 
of their polemics, refusing to others that liberty which they 
claimed for themselves, gave no proof of a converted spirit. 
The Roman Catholics did not fail to take advantage of these 
preposterous riuarrela, pointing them out as a sure token of 
a bad cause, and a punishment of heaven on the heretics ; and 
that the Almighty, in order to show that the heretics did not 
proclaim the Word of God, aa they boasted of doing, but their 
own conceits, made them quarrel amongst themselves. 

Tlio Protestants of Poland were divided into three confea- 
sions, viz., the Boliemian or Valdensian, which spread in Great 
Poland (page 129); the Wenevese or Calvinistic, predominat- 

conneolion witli Ihe adveree party, and who would have openly declared for 
Ihem, it' lie bad tliolif;Ut that his designs were discoveritd. lie nas the roorft 
to be feared, as the king was very much inclined to assemble the clergy, ac-- 
Ottrding to the impressions whioh were mude upon him, and wliich it waa 
difficult to remcve from his mind. Commendoni employed for that purposq 
all his diligence and dL'xlority, and frequently admoDiahed tlie monaroh thftt 
the public peace and his authority were in danger ; that ail the claims ha. 
Blight concede to the heretics, and to Ihe blind and seditious mob, would be 
followed by Ihe loss of as many righta belonging to himself; that if, witfi 
all the power of law, and all the ordiuanoea and precedents, it was scavcelj 
possible to restrain them, what dangers might not arise if an appearance i^ ' 
joatice should be given to their bad intentions I That two years ago ths , 
king of France, who was then still a child, was indLLced by the weakneaa of 
his mother, and by the inaincBrg advice of his minislers, to show the same- 
candeEcensian, and assisted himself at the colloquium of Piiissy, as if he had 
been the arbiter of the diffi^rences and controvei'siea of the church ; that 
this assembly was the source of great divisions, and became a trumpet, 
which had excited the minds of the people to revolt ; that this dlsputtir 
tion contributed only to (he increase of violence, and to tbe fury of the civil 

By this advice he dissuaded the king from assembling a national synod. 
This prince loved tranqitillily, and feared nothing so much aa diaturbancea 
and revolts in bia statcsi therefore, when the mutter was brought forward 
in the senate, he interrupted the proposilion, and protested that it was not 
for bini to decide any thing in ecclesiastical matters. Many bishops and 
senators defended, on thnt occasion, the cause of religion with great leal. 
{Viedt Cvimiuiidoni, 2iiT Gratianij Frencli translation, ]iage 213, «l wij.) 
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ing in Lithuania and southern Poland, and to which the 
principal familiea of Poland belonged; and the Lutheran, 
chiefly prevailing in towns inhabited by burghera of Otrman 
origin, and profosaed by some great fannJius, as the Gorkaa, 
ZborowaluB, &c. There was no difference between the Gene- 
vese and the Bohi'mian confessions, except that the latter 
admitted the apostolic succession of its bishops, derived from 
the Valdensians of Jtaly, and was often, on that account, called 
the Valdensian Church. These two confessions had, therefore, 
no difficulty in concluding a union in 1555, at a town called 
Kozminek, by which the two churches declared a spiritual 
communion between them, each of them retaining its separate 
hierarchy. This union caused great joy amongst the reform- 
era of Europe, several of whom, as Caivin, Peter Martyr, &c., 
addressed congratulatory letters on that event to the Polish 
Protestants. 

The united churches endeavoured to extend their alliance 
to the Lutherans, which was a difficult task, considering the 
dogmatic difference about the Eucharist which exists between 
the confessions of Augsburg and Geneva. A synod of the 
Boh<>mian and Genevese churches of Poland assembled in 
1557, and, presided over by John Laski, invited the Luther- 
ans to join this union ; hut this invitation remained without 
effect ; and the Lutherans ceased not to accuse the Bohemian 
Church of heresy. The Bohemians were, however, unceasing 
in their efforts to accomplish a union amongst all the Protes- 
tants of Poland, and delegated two learned mhiisters to sub- 
mit their confession to the Protestant princes of Germany, as 
welt as to the chief reformers of that conntiy and of Switzer- 
land. They tucoeeded in their object, and brought back an 
approbation of their confession of faith by the Duke of Wur- 
temberg and the Palatine of the Bhine, as well us by the most 
eminent reformers, namely, by Calvin, Beza, Viret, Peter 
Martyr, Bullinger, &;c. Such high authorities silenced for a 
time the ill-will of the Lutherans, and they showed less dis- 
inclination to a imion with the Genevese and Bohemian con- 
fession a ; but this commencement of a good underatanding 
was soon disturbed by some emissaries from Germany, and the 
pretensions of some Polish Lutheran divines, who demanded 
that tho other Protestant denominations should subscribe the 
confession of Augsburg, and attacked that of the Bohemian 
Church as heretical. The Bohemians, therefore, sent, in 1568, 
a delegation to Wittemberg, in order to submit their confes- 
sion to the theoloorical faculty of its univer.sity, and received 
from that learned body a full approbation of the above-men- 
tioned confcssicn. This produced a favourable effect upon 
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the Lutherans, who after tliat time desisted from their attacks 
on the Bohemian Church. 

The year 15(59 was marked by one of the most important 
events in the history of my country, — the union of Poland and 
Lithuania, accomplished by the diet of Lublin,* The princi- 
pal noblemen belonging to the three Protestant confessions of 
Poland, who were assembled at that diet, resolved to promote 
by all possible means a union of their churches, and to ac- 
complish it in the following year, expecting that Sigismund 
Augustus, who had many times expressed a wish to see such 
a union effected, would at last decide on embracing Protes- 
tantism. They were no less anxious to put a stop to the 
scandal caused by the dissensions amongst the Protestants, 
which wore very injurious to their cause. The town of San- 
domir was chosen for the assembly of a synod destined to 
accomplish the great work of the union ; and it assembled in 
April 1570. This synod was composed of several influential 
noblemen, as, for instance, the palatines of Cracow, Sandomir, 
&c. belonging to the different Protestant confessions, and the 
leading ministers of those confessions. After much debate, 
it was finally concluded and signed on the 14th April 1570.-|* 

Had this union remained unimpaired, the triumph of the 
Protestant cause would probably have been soon accomplished 
in Poland. This was clearly perceived by the Romanists, who 
most virulently abused it in several publications, endeavouring 
to throw ridicule and contempt upon it. The danger, how- 
ever, which soon began to threaten that union, and finally 
dissolved it, bringing about the ruin of the Protestant cause 
in Poland, arose not in that hostile quarter, but in the very 
camp of the Protestants. In fact, this covenant laboured 
under a great defect, and contained in some measure the seeds 
of its own dissolution, by having attempted a dogmatic union 
between confessions whose tenets upon the cucharist have such 
marked differences. It was therefore no wonder that the 

* Litliuania and Poland were hitherto united only by a common sovereign, 
who was hereditary in the first and elective in the second of these countries. 
By the act of union, the king resigned his hereditary rights to Lithuania, 
and became elective monarch of both these countries, whose legislative 
bodies were united into one, although their administration, laws, and mili- 
tary establishments remained sejuirate. This order of things lasted, with a 
few modifications, till the dissolution of Poland. 

+ This union, well known in ecclesiastical history under the name of CoH' 
sensiis SandomirienalSy has been frequently described. The best accounts of it 
are to be found in the IlUtory of the Consensus Sandumiriensis, by J. E, Jablon- 
ski, and that which is contained in the Historic of the Bohemian Church in 
Poland, by F. Lukaszewicz, in Polish. I have given the particulars of this 
transaction in the ninth chapter, first volume, of my Hktorif of the JReforma' 
tion in Poland, 
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Xutherans, whose dogma oFtlie contuhsiantiation ts much nearer 
to that of the tramuhsiantiation than to the doctrine held 
upon tho communion hy the Bohemian and Genovese confes- 
sions, which reject altogether the real presence, frequently 
expressed their inclination rather to join the Church of Kome 
than the other Protestant confeaaions. Many synods, com- 
posed of delegates from all the Protestant confessions in Po- 
land, tried in vain to prevent the disruptica of the alliance 
established amongst thorn at Sandoniir, by appeasing or coer- 
cing the attempts made by several Lutheran divines to bring 
about this disruption. The most violent attaclts upon the 
■union of Sandomir were made by the Lutheran minister of 
Posen, Gericius, whose self-lovo and vanity were greatly ex- 
cited by the adroit flattery of the Jesuits, who called him the 
only true Lutheran of Poland; and by Enoch, another mini- 
ster of the 8:ime confession, who, unable to endure the severe 
discipline of the Bohemian Church, had gone over to the Lu- 
"therana. Their hostility, excited from abroad, became so 
"violent, that they went so far as to maintain in their sermons, 
"that it was much better to become a Romanist than to adhere 
■to the union of Sandomir; that all those Lutherans who fre- 
<]uented Bohemian churches were forfeiting the salvation of 
their souls, and that it was much worse to join the Boherai- 
sna than the Jesuits. This violence caused great scandal, and 
znany Protestants, whose n:iinda were unsettled, became so 
disgusted by these disgraceful proceedings, that they aban- 
doned their congregations, and returned into the pale of the 
old church. This was the case with many noblo families ; and 
their example was followed by thousands of common people. 
It would have be^n much more advisablo, in concluding a 
covenant among the different Protestant confessions of Po- 
land, to adopt for its basis a doctrine common to them all ; as, 
for instance, salvation by faith, and leave untouched the dog- 
laatical differences about the eucharist, which are too marked 
to be reconciled; and, instead of attempting to settle points of 
belief, which must be left to individual convictions, the Pro- 
testants of different denominations should have agreed about 
practical measures for insuring the liberty of alt, and render- 
ing inoeuous tho unrelenting hostility of their common enemy — 
an object which could have been easily attained by organizing 
a common centre of action. This, unfortunately, was not 
done; and it is one of the principal causes of the ruin of Pro- 
testantism in Poland. 

The hostility of the Lutherans to tho other Protestant con- 
fessions was undoubtedly vt-ry injurious to the interests of all 
the Protestants; but a much more dangerous enemy than the 
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Lutheran odium iheolopicum, or even all the inacltinationB of 
Hurae, arose in tho midst of tho Genevese Church, which had be- 
come predominant in Lithuania, and in a great part of southern 
Poland — I mean the antitriuitarian doctrines, which, as I have 
said (page 128), began to be openly broached in Poland at the 
meeting of a secret society, about 1546. The works of Ser- 
vetus had a considerable circulation in Poland; Lselius So- 
cimis, who visited that country in 1551, had undoubtedly pro- 
pagated tho same opinions; and Stanoari, a learned Italian, 
Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cracow, contributed 
to the same end, by maintaining that the mediation of our 
Lord Jdsus Christ was made only according to hia human, 
and not to his divine, nature. But the individual in Poland 
who first embodied the antitrinitarian opinions into one posi- 
tive doctrine was a certain Poter Gonesius or GoniondzkL 
Having studied in several foreign uuiversitiea, he ohanged, ia 
Switzerland, from a zealous Romanist to an antitrinitarian. 
Ho returned to Poland apparently a proselyte to iha Genevegs 
confession; but at a synod of tliat confession, in ].^5f), he re- 
jectsd the usual mode of receiving tho Trinity, and maintained . 
tho existence of three distinct Gods, but that the true Godhead 
belonged only to the Father, Tho synod, afraid of producing a 
secession, sent Gonesins with his confession to Melancthon, who' 
tried in vain to change his opinions. Gonesins gave a morfr 
complete development of his doctrine at the synod of Brest,, 
in Lithuania, in 155S, when he read a treatise against the-. 
baptism of infants, and added the significant words, that there 
were other things which had crept from Popery into the church,- 
The synod imposed silence upon Gonesins, under penalty ofi 
excommunication; but ho refused obedience, and found a great. 
number of adherents who embraced his opinions. The prin- 
cipal of these adherents was John Kiszlta, command er-in-chirf! 
of the forces of Lithuania, a nobleman possessed of immonsB 
wealth and great influence, who zealously promoted the esta- 
blishment of churches maintaining tho supremacy of the Father' 
over the Son. But the doctrines of Gonesius, which resom-- 
bled more those of Arius than the opinions of Servetus, only 
served as a transition to a complete denegation of the mysteiyi 
of tho Trinity, aa well aa the divinity of our Lord JesuB 
Christ. Gonesius soon numbered amongst his adherents many 
individuals distinguished by their rank and learning, nobles aa 
well aa ministers. The divines who had embraced the anti- 
trinitarian doctrines were soon divided into different shades 
of opinion; but the spread of these doctrines was bo rapid, 
that they menaced with great danger the reformed churches, 
in tho bosom of which they had originated. Their danger 
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waa increased by the death of their moat eminent champion, 
John Laski, who waa in himself a host in the defence of the 
Reformation against its internal and external enemies. Pro- 
vidence had left to them, however, some strenuima defenders, 
who opposed with unabated zeal and undaunted courage the 
evil which was advancing with an apparently irresistible force, 
and which had infected many of the most eminent ministers 
of the reformed church; but their efforts to prevent a division 
of their church, which could not but be very prejudicial to 
the interests of the cause of the Eeformation, remained un- 
euGcessful. Notwithstanding all the attempts to preserve a 
union, the breach became complete in 1562; and in 1565 the 
antitrinitariau church, or, as it was called by its members, the 
Minor Refonned Church of Poland, was entirely constituted. 
It had its synods, schools, and a complete ecclesiastical organi- 
zation. The principal tenets of that church, embodied in its 
confession, published in 1574, were as follow: — " God made 
the Christ, *. e., the most perfect Prophet, the most sacred 
Priest, the invincible King, by whom he created the new 
world. This new world is the new birth, which Christ has 
preached, established, and performed. Christ amended the 
old order of things, and granted to his elect eternal life, that 
they might, after God the Most High, believe in him. The 
Holy Spirit is not God, but a gift, the fulness of which the 
Father has granted to his Son." The same confession prohi- 
bited the'taking of oaths, or suing before tribunals for any 
injury whatever. Sinners were to be admonished; but neither 
penalties nor any other kind of persecution were ever to be 
inflicted. The church reserved to itself only the right to ex- 
clude refractory members. Baptism was to be administered 
to adults, and considered as the sign of purification, which 
changes the old Adam into a heavenly one. The eucharist 
was to bo understood in the same manner as by the Church of 
Geneva. Notwithstanding the publication of this catechism, 
great differences of doctrine continued to prevail amongst the 
antitrinitarians, who agreed only in one point, i. e., the snpe- 
riority of the Father over the Son; but whilst some of them 
maintained the dogma of Arius, others went so far as to deny 
the divinity of Christ.- These doctrines received a definite 
form from the celebrated Faustus Socinus, whose name has 
been unjustly given to a sect of which he was by no means the 
founder. He arrived in Poland in 1579, and settled at Cra^ 
cow, whence, after a sojourn of four years, he transferred his 
residence to a village called Pavlikovice, situated in its vici- 
nity, and belonging to Christopher Morsztyn, whose daughter 
Elizabeth he soon afterwards married. This marriage, by 
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wliich he became connected with the first families in Poland, 
greatly contributed tn the spread of his opinions amongst the 
liigher classes of that country, and paved the way for that 
extraordinary influence which, after having been for some time 
repulsed by the antitrinitarian congregations who differed 
from his views, he acquired over all of them. He was invited 
to assist at their principal synnda, and took a leading part in 
them. Thus, at the synod of Wengrow, in 158i, he success- 
fully maintained the doctrine of the worship of Jesus Christ, 
and that its rejection would lead to Judaism, and even atheism. 
At the same synod, and at that of Ghmielnik, he powerfully 
contributed to the rejection of the millennarian opinions taught 
by several iintitrinitarians. His influence was completely 
established at the synod of Brest, in Lithuania, in 158U, when 
he removed all the differences which divided the antitrinita^ 
rians of Poland, and gave unity to their churches by moulding 
their hitherto undefined and discordant dogmata into one com- 
plete religious system. 

Socinus was several times exposed to the persecution of 
Romanists, but without receiving any serious injury, At last 
the publication of his work De Jesit Christo Servatore, at Crar 
cow, raised a violent hatred against him ; and during his resi- 
dence in that city, a rabble, headed by the students of the 
university, invaded his house, dragged him thence, treated him 
with the greatest indignity, and would certainly have mur- 
dered him, had he not been rescued by the professors of the 
university, Wadowita and Goslicki, and the rector himstilf, 
Lelovita, all Roman Catholic clergymen. These noble-minded 
men succeeded in saving their most formidable polemical anta- 
gonist, by deceiving the mob, and exposing themselves to per- 
sonal danger. Sooinus on that occasion lost his library, which 
was destroyed by the mob, together with his manuscripts, 
amongst which he pa,rlicuiarly regretted a treatise which he 
had composed against the atheists. After that disgraceful 
event, he transferred his residence to Luklavioe, a village situ- 
ated at the distance of nine Polish miles (forty-two English) 
from Cracow, whore an antitrinitarian church had existed for 
some time. Ho settled in the house of Adam I3lonski, the 
owner of that place, and remained there till his death, in 1607. 
When he lust his wife, to whom ho was passionately attached, 
the fortitude and resignation with which he had formerly sup- 
ported adversity seemed to abandon him, so that for many 
months he was unable to resume his occupations. He left one 
daughter, named Agnes, who married Wyszowaty, a Lithua- 
nian noble, and became mother of a celebrated author of that 
name. About the same time, he lost a considerable income, 
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which he had regularly derived from his estates in Tuscany, 
and which he spent with great liberality; these estates having 
been confiscated on the death of his friend and benefactor 
Francesco de Medici, the reigning Duke of Tuscany. He 
was therefore obliged to accept the bounty of his friends; but 
he bore this severe trial, as well as many pliysical sufferings, 
with patience and meekness, and seems to have possessed a 
most amiable disposition. His polemical writings are free 
from the virulence which at that time disgraced the contro- 
versial works of Romanists as well as Protestants. His learn- 
ing and talents were certainly of the first order; and there 
can be no doubt of the sincerity of his piety and the purity 
of his intentions; and this gives cause to lament the more 
that such virtues and talents should have been employed, with 
such deplorable success, to promote doctrines not only erro- 
neous in themselves, but leading to consequences which neither 
Socinns nor any other of the sincere promoters of them had 
anticipated. 

Already, during Socinus's lifetime, some more daring fol- 
lowers of his sect began to deny revelation altogether, as, for 
instance, Budny, whose translation of the Old Testament is 
considered to be one of the most correct that ever has been 
made, but whoso commentaries on these Scriptures, as well 
as on the New Testament, caused him to be deposed from tha 
ministry as an infidel. The rationalist opinions, as they are 
now called in Germany, promoted by the anti trim tar ians, are 
not congenial to the Slavonic mind, and would not have pro- 
duced any important consequences in ihat country had they 
been broached at least half a century later; because the Re- 
formation being once established, and the excitement of such 
a revolution having abated, the antitrinitarian speculationa 
would have obtained only a small number of adherents amongst 
scholars and divines, without exercising any influence on the 
bulk of the population, for which the speculative nature of 
their doctrines is entirely unfit. But coming, as they did, 
in the midst of the religious contest between Rome and Pro- 
testantism, they did immense harm to the cause of the latter. 
At a time when the triumph of that cause could be accom- 
plished only by the closest union of its adherents, and an un- 
remitting zeal and perseverance in the pursuit of that object, 
the antitrinitarians struck a mortal blow at it, by sowing 
doubt and uncertainty amongst its defenders, and thereby 
destroying the mainspring of that enerjretic and persevering 
action by which alone a cause is rendered triumphant, i. «., an 
nnshaken belief in its justice and truth. The boldness of 
these doctrines, which removed, orat least unsettled, the land- 
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marks between the exercise of human reason and faitt m thi 
revealed truths of the gospel, struck terror into many timor- 
ous consciences, and made them seek refuge in the ahsolutc • 
authority of the Roman Church, which took advantage of" 
these circumstances in order to support its doctrines concern- 
ing the Scriptures. Indeed, Archbishop Tiilotson justly ob- 
sorvi'S, that although the Socinian writers have combated with 
great success the innovations of the Roman Church, they have 
at the same time furnished that very church with strong argu- 
ments against the Reformation. During the present century, 
nationalism has produced the same effect on some master 
minds of Germany, as Stolberg, Werner, Frederic Schlegel, 
&c. The doubt and uncertainty created by the above-men- 
tioned doctrines produced amongst many Protestants indiffe- 
rence to the doctrines which separate the reformed churches 
from Rome; and this circumstance may be regarded as one of 
the principal causes which undermined Protestantism in Po- 
land ^ because it could not be expected that persons impressed 
with such a feeling would sacrifice their worldly interest for 
the sake of their religious principles, and much less that they 
would endure persecution on that score. This circumstance, 
I think, may account in a great measure for the lamentable 
success with which, as I shall show in another chapter, Sigis- 
mund the Third withdrew so many families from Protestants 
ism, by reserving to Romanists offices and riches, and expos- 
ing their antagonists to different kinds of persecution. 

The rules of moraUty prescribed by the antitrinitaiians 
were exceedingly strict, for they endeavoured literally to 
observe many precepts of the gospel, without any regard to 
circumstances which might render their application, if gene- 
rally adopted, productive of more harm than good. Tho doc- 
trines which Sooinus himself maintained concerning political 
powers, and which he developed in his letter to Palscologus, 
were those of passive obedience and unconditional submis- 
sion; and he strongly condemned the insurrection of Holland 
agaiast the Spanish oppression, as well as the resistance 
offered by the French Protestants to their persecutors. 
Bayle justly observes, that Socinus speaks on that occasion 
rather as a monk whose pen had been hired for the purpose 
of vilifying and making odious the Protestant Reformation, 
than as a refugee from Italy. This doctrine, however, was 
not unconditionally accepted by the Socinians of Poland ; and 
their synods of 1596 and 1598 allowed them to take advantage 
of all tno privileges enjoyed bythe Polish nobles, such as posses- 
sion of dignities and offices, and making use of arms, but only 
when compelled to do ao in self-defence. This liberty die- 



3>1easGd the inferior claaa of the Sociniana ; and by their in- 
dueacB a resolution passed the synod of 1605, declaring that 
Ohristians ought rather to aliandon the countries exposed to 
"the predatory forays of the Tahtara, than to kill their inva- 
ders ill defending the country. This preposterous doctrine, 
destructive of the safety of a state particularly exposed, as 
IPoland was, to constant aggressions,— repugnant to the 
national chrtraetor, — and, moreover, contradicted by the ex- 
ample of primitive Christians, who valiantly fought in the 
Homan legions, — could not be strictly observed by the Polish 
Soeinians, many of whom distinguished themselves in the 
career of anus. 

Socinus did not himself compose a catechism of the sect to 
■wliich ho gave his name. It' was composed by Smalcius, a 
learned German Soctnian, who had settled in Poland, and by 
IMoskorzewslci, a learned and wealthy nobleman. It is a do- 
■velopinent of that of 1574 (page 161), and is well known to 
students of divinity under the name of the Bacovtan Cate- 
chism, on account of its being published at Kacow, a little 
■town in southern Poland, which contained a Socinian school, 
celebrated over all Europe, It was published in Polish and 
Xatin ; and an English translation of it appeared in 1652 at 
Amsterdam. In the same year the English Parliament, by a 
'vote given on the Ud of April, declared that " the book en- 
"titled Catechesis Eeeleaiarum. in Regno PolonitB, fcc, commonly 
called ' the Bacovian Catechism,^ doth contain matters that 
xtre blasphemous, erroneous, and scandalous;" and ordered, 
in consequence, " the sheriffs of London and Middlesex to 
seize all copies, wherever they might be found, and cause 
them to be burnt at the Old Exchange, London, and at the 
JJew Palace, Westminster." Mr Abraham llees in 1819 
j>ubliBhed a new English translation of this catechism, ac- 
companied by a historical notice. 

The Socinian congregations, chiefly composed of nobles, 
amongst whom there were many wealthy landowners, were 
never numerous. They had, however, several schools, fre- 
4]uented by pupils of different confessions, and of which Bacow 
was the most celebrated. They produced many eminent 
scholars and authors, particularly on theological subjects. A 
collection of their divines, known under the name of the 
Sihliotheca Fratrum Polonorum, occupies a high place amongst 
theological works, and is studied by Protestants of all deno- 
minations. 

At the time of the conclusion of the Consensus of Sando- 
mir, i. e., in 1570, the Protestant cause had reached the acme 
of its prosperity. It is impossible to know the preciso 
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Dumber of the churches which the Proteetants h^d at that time<. 
The Jesuit Skarga, who lived in the end of the sixteenth 
and the beginning of the aeventeenth centuries, maintains 
that about two thousand ohurchus had been taken from the 
Botnan CuthuHcs by Protestants of various denominations. 
There is no doubt that the principal famitJea of Poland had 
embraced Protestantism, although many abandoned it, soon 
disgusted by the disGensione of the Protestants, and fright- 
ened by the antitrinitarian speculations.* They had esta- 
blished several schools, and a great number of printing-offices, 
whence issued not only polemical, but also literary and 
scientific works. The excitement created by the Reforma- 
tion in the minds of the nation gave a strong impulse to an 
intellectual movement, which produced the moat benefioial 
results to the country. The great and most effective weapon 
with which the Protestants in Poland, as elsewhere, attacked 
the Established Church, was the translation of the Scriptures 
into the national language, supported by polemical works in 
the same idiom. The Roman Catholics defended their church 
with similar arms ; and this controversial struggle compelled 
both parties engaged in it to apply themselves to severe 
Btudica. The knowledge of Greek and Hebrew was added to 
that of Latin, which was already general. This had a most 
favourable influence upon the national literature, which rose 
with an extraordinary rapidity, and produced a great number 
of works on different literai-y and scientific subjects, in the na- 
tional language, as well as in Latin. The versions of the Bible 
made by Protestants as well as Roman Catholics are patterns 
of a pure language and correct style, and are studied, as well as 
the other productions of the sixteenth century, — the Augustan 
era of the Polish literature, — as models for imitation by the 
Polish writers of the present day. The works relatinjf to 
jurisprudence and politics published during that period show 
a decided tendency towards the amendment of the defective 
constitution of the country, which was reducing too much the 
executive power vested in the king; and the reform of many 
abuses, which was accomplished at the diet of 1 564, was already 
an important step towards that end. Yet although the Po- 
lish constitution had many defects, these were greatly out- 
weighed by the advantages of a liberty which had not yet 

* The following familiea, nliose memljerB occupied the first digoities of 
the state, embraced FrotestaQliam during the sixteenth century : — ItMizi- 
will, ZamoyBki, Potacki, Leszczjnski, Sapieha, Ostrorag, Olemioki, Sieoin- 
ski, Bzafnuiieo, Tenczj-naki, OsBolinski, Jordan, ZborowsUi, Gorkn, Uieleckij 
Laskij Chodkiewicz. Melsztynski, Denibiiieki, Bonar, Itoratynski, *^ * ~ 
Tnrlo, LubuinirBld, DzisJ^nski, Siettiaweki, Zai'cnilia, Jlulaclioivski, I 
"WielDpolski, &c. be. &c. 
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(logenerated into licentiousness. Religious frooilom was at 
that time enjoyed in Poland to a degree unknown in any other 
part of Europe, where generally the Protestants were perse- 
cuted by the Romanists, or the Romanists hy the Protestants. 
This freedom, united to commercial advantages, and a wide 
field for the exercise of various talents, attracted to Poland 
crowds of foreigners, who fled their native land on account of 
religious persecution, and many of whom became, by their in- 
dustry aud talents, very useful citizens of their adopted coun- 
try. There were at Cracow, Vilna, Poser, &c., Italian and 
French Protestant congregations, A great number of Scotch 
Bottled in different parts of Poland; and there wore St'otch 
Protestant congregations not only in the above-mentioned 
towns, but also in other places, and a particularly numeroua 
one at Kieydany, a little town of Lithuania, belonging to the 
Princes Radziwill. Amongst the Scotch families settled in 
Poland, the principal were the Bouarg, who arrived Jn that 
country before the Reformation, but became its most zealous 
adherents, Tliis family rose, by its wealth, and the great 
merit of several of its members, to the highest dignities of the 
Btate, but became extinct during the seventeenth oentury. 
There are even now in Poland many families of Scotch descent 
belonging to tlie class of nobles; as, for instance, the Holi- 
burtone, Wilsons, Ferguses, Stuarts, Haslere, Watsons, Sio. 
Two Protestant clergymen of Scotch origin, Forsyth and 
Inglis, have composed some sacred poetry. But the most con- 
spicuous of ail the Polish Scotsmen is undoubtedly Dr John 
Johnstone, perhaps the most remarkable writer of the seven- 
teenth century on natural history.* It seems, indeed, that 

* I think that, vriling aa I do these aketches in the capital of Scotland, it 
viti Dot be out of place to give a few detuiU about this remarkable Scoto- 
Pole, John Johnatone was boin in 160-1, at Szamolulj or Sambter, a little 
town in tlie prDTince of Greaf Polaud. His father, Simeon Johnstone, was a 
Protestant minister, descended from (ha JolinBtones of Craigbourne, in 
Scotland. Jabn studied in different schoola of bis native [and, and went iq 
1G33 to England, and tben lo Scotland, vhere he continued to study tilt 
1625, when he returned to liis native town. The same ;ear he undertook 
to superintend the educutiou of two Eona of Count Kiirzbach, and remained' 
with them at Lissa, a celebrated Protestant fchool, situated in his provinces 
till 1626, when he went to Gennanji and after having resiiled at several oe.' 
ila universities, he arrived in 1629 at Frani'lier, in Holland, where he con- 
tinued for a year stodjing mediciue. He [irosecuted the eame atudies si 
Lejden, London, and Cambridge, Havini; returned to Poland, he left it 
Sirain as tutor to two joung noblemen, Bognslav LeszczynEki and VladisUr 
BorohoatayBki, witll whom he revisited Leyden and Cambridge, wheri) bs 
received the diploma of a doctor of medicine; after which he cuntiuned ta 
travel with hia pupils through other parts of Eui'ope, and returned to Poland 
towards the end of 1636. The next yi'ar be married; but having soon lost 
hia wife, lie married again in 1638, and by that marriage bad several cliil>-' 
drcn. In 1642 the Universities of Frankfort-on-the-Oder and of Leydea 
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there is a mysterious link connecting the two distant coun- 
tries, because if many Scotsmen had in bygone days sought 
and found a second fatherland in Poland, a strong and active 
sympathy for the suflFerings of the last-named country, and her 
exiled children, has been evinced in our own times by the 
natives of Scotland in general, and by some of the most dis- 
tinguished amongst them in particular. Thus it was an emi- 
nent bard of Caledonia, the gifted author of the Pleasures of 
Hope^ who, when — 

Sarmatia fell, unwept, without a crime, 

has* thrown, by his immortal strains, over the fall of her liberty, 
a halo of glory which will remain unfaded as long as the 
English language lasts. The name of Thomas Campbell is 
venerated throughout all Poland, but there is also another 
Scotch name which is enshrined in the heart of every true Pole. 
It is that of the noble-minded individual whose unremitting 
efforts to vindicate the cause of injured countries, and to 
alleviate the sufferings of their exiled children, will form a 
bright page in the history of a time rendered but too often 

offered him chairs of medicine; but he declined these offers, preferring to 
reside in his own country, where he lived at Lissa as physician to his former 
pupil Bo^slav Leszczynski. The wars which desolated Poland in 1665-60, 
compelled him to leave it; and he retired to an estate which he had pur- 
chased near Liegnitz, in Silesia, where he remained till his death in 1675. 
Ilis body was transported to Lissa, and buried there. His principal works 
are, — Thaumatografia Naturalis,in x.classes difwa; Amsterdam, 1632, 1633, 1661, 
and 1666. Ilistoria Universalis, Civilis et Ecclesiasticaf ab Orbe condito ad 1633 : 
Leyden, 1633 and 1638; Amsterdam, 1644; Frankfort, 1672, continued till 
that year. De Natura; Constantia, ^c. Amsterdam, 1632; translated into Eng- 
lish, under the title, " The History of the Constancy of Nature, wherein, comparifig 
latter ages tcith the former^ it is maintmned that the World does not universally de- 
cay," &c. : London, 1657. Systema Dendrolopicum : Lissa, 1646. Ilistoria Nci^ 
turalis de Piscibus et Cetis: Frankfort, 1646. De Quadrupedibus, Aribus, Piscibys, 
Insectis,etSerpentibti8: Frankfort, 1650, two vols. This edition is much valued, 
on account of the plates, executed by the celebrated Merian. Idea Medicinas 
UniversoB Practicce: Amsterdam, 1652, 1664; Leyden, 1655. Ilistoria Natu- 
ralisde Insectis: Frankfort, 1653. Uistona Natiir. Animal, cum fyuris: 1657; 
translated into English, under the title, " A Description of the Four-Footed 
Beasts" illustrated by copperplates: Amsterdam, 1678. Notitia Regni Vege- 
talis: Lipsia), 1662. Dendrographia, seu Hist, Naturalis de Arborihut et Fructl- 
bus, Syntagma Medicinal: Jenae, 1674. Idea Ilygieynis Recensita: Jena}, 1672. 
Notitia Regni Mineralis: Lipsiaj, 1661. De Festis Hebrceorum et Grwcomm: 
Breslau, 1660. Polylustor. seu lierum ab Ortu Universi ad nostra usqtie Tempora, 
per Asiam, Europam, Africam, et Americam, in sacris et profanis gestarum suc' 
clncta et methodica Enarratio : Jenje. And a continuation of the same work, 
ibid,; vide Niceron Memoires, xl., xli., and Nouveau Supplement a Moreri, vol. ii. 
The number of works enumerated here, and which were much esteemed in 
their time, shows the extraordinary merit of the Scoto-Polish writer, who 
was not surpassed, if even equalled, in Europe by any of his contempo- 
raries. 
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gloomy by the universal worship of success, without mueb re- 
jjard to its moral merits and demerits. It is almost euper- 
fluouB to say that I allude to that friend of the friendless, the 
patron and defender of all those who had been either nation- 
ally or individually wronged — Lord Dudley Stuart. 

Not withstanding the injuries which the Protestant cause in 
Poland had received from its internal dissensions, its situation 
was more favourable than that of its antagonists. The majo- 
rity of the influential nobles wero on its side, whilst many 
powerful families, and the bulk of the population of the eastern 
provinces, belonged to the Greek Church, and were as much 
opposed to Bmne as the Pioteatants, I have already men- 
tioned (pa^o 155), that the priniato of Poland was strongly 
inclined towards the doctrines of the Befonnation ; and this 
was the case with many prelates and inferior clergymen of 
that church, who were ready to co-operate in the c-stahlish- 
ment of a reformed national church, but had a great aversion, 
as well as many laymen, to join any of the Protestant sects, 
whose unfortunate dissensioDs were often more calculated to 
unsettle than to edify the minds of men. The great majority 
of the lay members of the Polish senate were either Protes- 
tants or followers of the Greek Church; and the king gave a 
decided proof of his approbation of Proteetantism, by nomi- 
nating a lay senator the Roman Catholic bishop Pao, who had 
become a Protestant. The Roman Cathohc Church in Poland 
was on the brink of ruin ; and was only saved by the efforts 
of onu of those powerful characters who occasionally appear 
in history, accelerating or arresting for centuries the march 
of events. This character was Hosius, not inaptly called the 
Great Cardinal. 

Stanislaus Hosen (Latinized Hosius) was born at Ci-acow 
in 1504, of a family of German descent, which had ac<^uirL-d 
oonsiderable wealth by trade, He was educated in his own 
country, but completed his studies at Padua, where he con- 
tracted an intimate friendship with the celebrated English 
prelate, Reginald de la Pole (Cardinal Polus.) From Padua 
he went to Bologna, where ho took the degree of doctor of 
laws, under Buoncompagni, afterwards Pope Gregory the 
Thirteenth. Having returned to Poland, he was recommended 
by the bishop of Cracow, Tomicki, to Bona Sforza, queen of 
Sigiemund the First, who took him under her patronage, and 
iosured his rapid preferment. The king entrusted him with 
the affairs of Polish Prussia, and nominated him canon of 
Cracow. He early made himself conspicuous by his animo- 
sity to the Protestants. However, at first he did not attack 
them himself, but only instigated other preachers to declaim 
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IVoin the pulpit against their religious innovation!', — imitating, 
as his biographer (Rcscius) says, "the prurience of the ser- 
pent.'^ Re was created bishop of Culm, and entrusted with 
important embaaeies to the Emperor Charles the Fifth, and 
to his brotlier Ferdinand, the duties of which he discharged 
in a most creditable manner. Being nominated bishop of 
Ermeland, by which he became the chief of the church of 
Polish Prussia, and acquired a great influenco in that pro- 
vince, he strove in vain to oppose the progress of Lutheranism, 
which, in epito of all his efforts, rapidly spread over that pro- 
vince, and became the persuasion of the majority of its inhsr 
bitants. No Roman Catholic prelate had ever combated the 
progress of the Keforination with more zeal than Hosius; and 
he displayed in this struggle activity and talents equal to his 
zeal. He dictated at the same time to several amanuenses ; 
during his meals he often transacted most important business, 
read and answered letters which he continually received from 
different parts, or listened to the reading of some new work. 
He was thoroughly acquainted with the political and religious 
history of all Europe, and was well informed about the doings 
and movements of every principal reformer of his time, and 
was always ready to counteract his exertions. In order to 
oppose the progress of the lieformatiun, he continually ad- 
dressed the king, the principal noblemen, and the clergy; he 
assisted at the diets, and at many provincial meetings, con- 
voked synods, chapters, &c. This extraordinary activity did 
not prevent him from composing many works which have 
earned for him the reputation of being one of the greatest 
writers of his church, and which have been translated mto the 
principal languages of Europe.* He wrote with equal facility 
in Latin, Polish, and Crcrnian, adapting his style to the dispo- 
sition of his readers in a most skilful manner. Thus bis Latin 
works show the deep, erudite, and subtle theologian ; whilst 

* The principaJ works of Hoaius are, CoH/etiio CMkUica F'ldei Chrittiava, 
tilfotiuM Exjilieatio OmfiaaUmU a Patribui/a^ain Si/iiodo ProviiuHali qua habiM 
at Prtria»ia, dNB. 1551 : ftloguntiie, 15G1. Hesciua, Lis btograpber, taya 
that it waa publiahed during the aothor'a life, in different languagsii, thirty- 
two limea. De Expreito Verba Dei ; in EnglJBh, Of the Expresse Wordes of 
God; a. short but most excellente trealyae, nnd very necBssaiy for this tyroe, 
Mewly translated into English, Lovan, by John Bogard, 1587, PropxtgnaSo 
CtriMiaiice Calhulieaiqaii DoitlriniB : Antwerp, 1559. Confulalio Prolegomtnan 
BTtatii I in English, A Most Escellente Treatyae of the Bcginniug of the 
Heresies in onr Tyine. Trainslated oat of I^tin into English, by Richiird 
Shadlock : Antwerp, 15G5. D» Comvtuaime tub aWaqia Spttie. Dt Saeerdo- 
lum Ctiiijvyio. Dtilina VBlyari Lirtgua Cd^raiida, &c. The best edition of 
his works is coQhidered that of Cologne in 1684, which cantiuoa also lus 
lettcre written to many eminent persona of his time. Uia life, wrilleo by 
Besciua (Reezka}, was published ut Rome in 1687. 
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in his Gorman protJuctiona he auceessfuUy imitates the eturdi- 
nesB of Luther's stjie, condescending to broad humour, and 
coarse but alriking expressions ; and in his Polish composi- 
tions, he assumes a light, and oven playful manner, adapted to 
the oharactur and taste of his countrymen. He made a par- 
ticular study of the polemical works written by authors be- 
longing to one Protestant confession against the followers of 
another ; and he skilfully took advantage of the arguments 
by which aome of those writers were infatuated enough to re- 
commend the application of penal laws against those who erred 
in religious matters. He did not scruple repeatedly to advise 
that faith should not be kept with heretics, and that it was 
necessary to confute them, not by argument, but by the au- 
thority of the magistrate. He himself made a full confession 
of his principles on that subject, in a letter which he addressed 
to the notorious Cardinal of Lorraine (Guise), congratulating 
him on the murder of Coligny, the news of which, as he him- 
self said, filled his soul with an incredible joy and comfort ; 
and he at the same time thanked the Almighty for the great 
boon conferred on France by the massacre of St Bartholo- 
mew, imploring him to show equal mercy to Poland,* 

Yet this prelate, who entertained such abominable senti- 
ments, was in every other respect adorned with the noblest 
qualities that honour mankind ; and although the eulogy paid 
to him by the sceptic Protestant Bayle, who calls him the 
greatest man that Poland had ever produced, is much exag- 
gerated, there is but one opinion, not only regarding hia 
splendid talents, but also his eminent virtues and piety. Hia 
faults, therefore, were not his own, but the unavoidable con- 
sequences of the precepts of his churuh, which he zealously but 
conscientiously followed. His fervour for that church was 
such, that he declared, in one of his polemical works, that the 
Scriptures, if it were not for the authority of the same church, 
would have no more weight than the fables of jEsop.-f- He 
was nominated Cardinal by Pope Pius the Fourth, in 1561, 
and appointed President of the Council of Trent, of which 
commission he acquitted himself to the entire satisfaction of 
the pope. Having been appointed grand penitentiary of the 
church, he spent the last years of his life at Rome, where he 
died in 1579, in the seventy-eighth year of his age. 

Hosius was a no less consiatent Bomanist in politics than 

was in religion. He maintained that subjects had no rights 

whatever, but that they owed a blind submission to the sove- 

* Vide in Hosiiia' works, Epiatola Caroio Cardinali Lothariitgo, Slc. ; Snblatia, 

t rid* Bui/U, nrt. Hvi'ivi. 
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reign, who was responsible to none for liis acta ; and that ir 
was a sin to juilgo him. Like many other Romanist writers. 
lie uscribed tho political innovations to the doctrinca of the 
Reformation ; and expressly stated that it was the reading oi 
the Scriptures which rendered people eeditious ; and he par— 
tii:ularly inveighed against those women who read the ISible. 

The deep learniag which made Hoaius universally regarded 
as one of the first luaiinariea of the Roman Church, could not, 
however, free his mind from the unchristian notion inculcated 
by the same church, that voluntary self-torment is acceptable 
to the Father of all mercy ; and, being a rigid observer of 
those practices, which are more in accordance with Pagaa 
rites than with the mild precepts of Christianity, but which 
that church recommends, he frequently lacerated his own body 
by severe flagellations, spilling his own blood with the same 
fervour as he would have spilled that of the opponents of the 
pope. 

Such was the celebrated individual who, seeing that all hia 
efforts to combat the progress of the Reformation in Poland 
were fruitless, adopted a measure for which he deserved the 
eternal gratitude of Rome, and the curses of his own country. 
He called to his assistance the newly-established order of the 
Jesuits, which, by its admirable organization, zeal, and acti- 
vity, but chiefly, perhaps, by that reckless disregard of every- 
principle which stood betwixt it and the object at which it 
aimed, succeeded in saving Romanism from impending ruin 
over all Europe, and even in restoring its sway inmany places 
where it had already been annihilated. 

As early as 1558, the order despatched one of its members, 
named Oanisius, to Poland, for the purpose of examining into 
the state of the country. Canisiua reported that it was deeply 
infected with heresy, ascribing that state of things chiefly to 
the aversion of the king to repress Protestantism by sangui- 
nary measures. He had many conferences with the heads of 
the Roman clergy in Poland about the establishment of the 
Jesuits in that country ; but he returned without having ob- 
tained any positive result of his mission. In 1564, Hosius, 
on his return from Trent, perceiving the increase of Protes- 
tantism in his diocese, addressed himself to the celebrated 
general of tho Jesuits, Lainez, and requested him to send him 
some members of his order. Lainez immediately despatched 
several Jesuits from Rome, at the same time ordering a few 
others from Germany to join them. Hosius located his wel- 
come guests at Braunaberg, a little town in his diocese, and 
richly endowed the nascent establishment which was soon to 
spread over all Poland. An attempt was made in 1561 to 
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m^^uce the Jesuits into Elbing; but the Protestant inhabi- 
tants of that town manifested such a violent opposition to the 
admission of ati order which had coino with the avowed de- 
termination of extirpating heresy, that Hoaius, while deplot> 
ing the infatuation of Elbing, which, as he maintained, waa 
rejecting its own salvation, was obliged to desist from hia 
projeut. At first they did not make any rapid progress ; and 
it was only six years after their arrival in Poland that the 
biBhop of Posen, induced by the papal legate, established 
them in that town ; and having persuaded the authorities of 
the city to give them one of the principal churches, with two 
hospitals and a school, he endowed them with an estate, and 
madu them a present of hia library. They insinuated them- 
aelves into the favour of the Princess Anna, sister of King 
Sigismund Augustus, who promoted their interest with all 
her influence. The primate Uchaneki, who was, as I have 
said (page 155), strongly inclined towards the doctrines of the 
Reformation, endeavoured, when the prospeetsof their speedy 
establishment in Poland were destroyed by the demise of 
Sigismund Augustus, to obliterate the suspicions of Rome by 
the display of great zeal for its interests ; and he became a 
great patron of the now order. His example was followed by 
many bishops, who relied for the defence of their dioceaea 
more on the intrigues of their new allies than on the efforts 
of the local clergy. In another place, I shall describe the rapid 
increase of the number and influence of the Jesuits, when it 
will be my melancholy task to draw a picture of the unceas- 
ing intrigues and agitation by which that order succeeded in 
crushing the anti-Bomanist party in Poland, sacrificing the 
national prosperity and the most vital interests of the coun- 
try to the restoration of the papal domiiiion. 
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State of Polnnd at the dcatU of Sigiamuud Augustus — The iiittigaes of Car- 
dinal Uomineadoai, and the jealousy of the Lulhemna against the fol- 
lowerg of the Gtnevese confasaion, prevent the election of a Proteatant 
candidate to the throue — Project of plooing a Freuch Prince on the 
throne of Polaad suggested by Coligni — Perfect equality of rights for 
all the Christian confeesious eatablisiied by the Confederation of 1573 — 
Patriotic behaviour of Francis Krasinski, bishop nf Cracow, on that 
occasion— EfFecls of the massaore of St Bartholomew in Poland — Ap- 
pearance of the electing diet described by a Frenchmaii^E lection of 
Henry of Valaia, and cunceEsioDS obtained by the Polish ProteBtaats for 
their French brethren — Arrival of the Polish embassy at Paris, and 
favourable elfects of it on the condition of the French Protestants — 
Attempts to prevent the new king from confirming by his oath the rights 
of the aiiti-RoinaaiBts of Polnnd— Henry compelled by the Protestant 
leaders to coofirm their rights at the oerenatiDn — Flight of Henry fnna 
Poland, tind election of Stephen Batory— Hia sudden converaioii from 
Protestantism to Ilainaniani brought about by the Bishop Solikowski — 
The Jesuits gaiu his favourby a pretended zeal for literature and science. 

SiGlSMUND AuGDSTUS, wliosG man ifsBt inclination towards the 
doctrines of the Reformation inspired the Protestants with 
an apparently well-founded hope that, notwithstanding his 
wavering character, he would finally decide upon the ostabtieh- 
ment of a national reformed church, died in 1-572, without 
isBue; and the Jaghellonian dynasty, which had reigned in 
Piitand for two centuries (1386—1572), became extinct hy hia 
death. This circumstance placed Poland in a trying position, 
because the election of a monarch, which had existed only in 
theory so long as the Jaghellonian dynasty continued without 
interruption, was now fairly to be put to the teat by its ex- 
tinction. The religious parties which then divided Poland 
increased the difficulties attending the election of a monarcli, 
as the Protestants were anxious to bestow the crown of their 
country on a candidate of their own persuasion, whilst, on the 
other hand, the Roman Catholics were strenuously labouring 
to insure the throne to a zealous supporter of their church. 
This last party began its intrigues even before the death of 
Sigismund Augustus, and it found an able leader in the cele~ 
brated papal diplomatist, Cardinal Comraendoni, whose first 
visit to Poland I have mentioned in page 155, and who had 
again arrived in that country, in order to embroil it in a war 
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■^rith the Turks. Oommendoni'a project was to establish on 
the Polish throne the Archduke Ernest, son of the emperor 
'Maximilian the Second; and for that purpose he induced seve- 
ral Boman Catholio noblemen to adopt the following plan: — 
The archduke was to be previously elected Grand Duke of 
Lithuania, after which he was to levy an army of twonty-four 
thousand men, in order, if necessary, to compel the senate of 
Poland to imitate the example of Lithuania. 

Having united the Romanist party, Oommendoni sought to 
divide and weaken that of the Protestante, whose leader was 
John Firley, palatine of Cracow, and grand marshal of Po- 
land.* Ho was tho head of the followers of the Genevese 
confession, and, as grand marshal, the first officer of the state. 
His high station, and the popularity which he enjoyed, ren- 
dered him exceedingly influential, so that he was supposed by 
many to aim at the crown of his country, and not without a 
great chance of success. Personal enmity, and, perhaps even 
more, the fear of seeing the ultimate triumph of the Genevese 
or Reformed Church in Poland by the election of Firley, in- 
duced the powerful family of Zborowski, who professed Luther- 
anism, to oppose him; and the same religious jealousy caused 
the Gorkas, another influential Lutheran family, to join the 
Zborowskis against Firley. Oommendoni took advantage of 
thjsunfortunatodiviflion amongst the Protestants, and increased 
it by means of Andreas Zborowski, one of the family who had 
remained a Romanist, and who was entirely devoted to the 
cardinal, whose intrigues in exciting the jealousy of the Zbo- 
rowskis against Firloy were so successful, that this powerful 
family abandoned the Protestant interest, and declared for a 
Roman Catholic candidate to the throne. Gommendoni in- 
fonnod the emperor of the success of his intrigues, requesting 
Iiim to send money, and secretly to advance his troops towards 
the Polish frontier. He represented that by these means, and 
with the assistance of the zealous Romanists, the archduke 
might be put in possession of the Polish throne, without sub- 
scribing to any conditions restricting his authority, and in 
spite of all the efforts of the Protestants.f This infamous 
plot of Comniendoni against the political and religious liberty 
of Poland, which would have involved that country in tho hor- 
rors of a domestic war, without securing its throne to the 
archduke, was frustrated by the prudence and moderation of 

* The graad marshal was invested witti tho Btijireme directioo of the eze- 
EntWe power. 

+ Tlie detoili of this plot have been described by Commendoni's secretary 
andbiugrapher, whohadliimaelf tnkenpart iuit. {Vide Vie de Coiniiieiiduai, 
far GratiaHi, livre iv,, c. iU. 
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tho emperor himself, who, although desiring to place his son 
on the throne of Poland, clearly saw the impossibility of attain- 
ing that object by violence and treason, and therefore prefer- 
red to seek it by means of negotiation. 

The momentary influence which Coligny and the Protestant 
party enjoyed at the court of France, after the pacification of 
St Germain in 1570, produced a decisive effect upon its 
foreign relations, and particularly on those with Poland. Co- 
ligny and the Protestants meditated a great scheme of politi- 
cal and religious combination, the object of which was to 
humble Bomanism, and its chief support, Spain. His inten- 
tion was to unite the divided Protestants into one centre, in 
order to give a uniform tendency and action to their cause, 
which would have insured its triumph through all Europe. 
Coligny saw the importance of Poland in such a combination, 
and thought that, the Protestant cause having once prevailed 
in France and Poland, these two countries, united by a poli- 
tical and religious alliance, would speedily overturn the domi- 
nion of Rome and of the house of Austria. Coligny, there- 
fore, advised the French court to make every possible effort 
in order to place Henry of Valois, duke of Anjou, on the 
Polish throne ; and Catherine de Medicis eagerly seized on 
that project for the aggrandizement of her son. This plan 
was conceived during the lifetime of Sigismund Augustus ; 
and an ambassador called Balagny was sent to Poland, under 
the pretence of demanding the hand of the Princess Anna, 
sister of Sigismund Augustus, for the Duke of Anjou, but, in 
fact, to collect information about tho real state of the coun- 
try, and the principal parties prevailing there. 

Several provincial assemblies, and a general one of the 
states of Poland, adopted effective measures for maintaining 
the peace of the country during the interregnum. The affairs 
of the state were conducted during that time by the great mar- 
shal, in the name of the primate and the senate. The diet of 
convocation* was assembled at Warsaw in January 1573. The 
Roman Catholic clergy thought no longer of crushing the anti- 
Romanists, but only of preserving their own position. Karn- 
kowski, bishop of Cujavia, therefore proposed to pass a law 
which, by establishing a perfect equality of rights to all the 
Christian confessions of Poland, should guarantee the digni- 
ties and privileges of the Roman Catholic bishops, abolishing, 

* The diet of convocation was that which assembled after the demise of 
the monarch, in order to fix the time and place of the election, to convoke 
the elective assembly, and to adopt the necessary measures for the main- 
tenance of the peace and safety of the country. It was always confederated, 
i. e., the senate voted along with the chamber of nuncios, and affairs were 
decided by the majority, and not by the unanimity, of the votes. 
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however, the ubiigatioa of church patrona to bestow the bene- 
fices in their gift exclusively on Koman Catholic clergymen, 
This project waa readily accepted by the diet ; but the inati- 
gations of Gommendoni produced a complete change in the 
opinion of the bishops, who now protested against that very 
measure which had originated with one of their own body, 
and refused to sign it, with tho exception of Francis Krasin- 
ski, bishop of Cracow and vice-chancellor of Poland, who, pre- 
ferring the interests of his own country to those of Rome, 
signed tho act in question, which was accepted by the diet on 
the 6th January 1573. He waa bitterly censured by Home 
for hia patriotism ; and Commcndoni considered him as of 
suspicious orthodoxy, and entirely devoted to Firley.* The 

* This prelate liad indeed very mncli at hewt the reformation of the Da- 
lional church, and he made alrong repreaentalious on Ihia subject to the king', 
Sigismund Augustus, in 15S5. He nos do lesa distinguished hy hia politi- 
cai lAlentB than be was by his enlightened vieira npau reltgiau. 1 have 
meutioned (page 136) that he hod stadied at Wittenberg under MeioDC- 
Ibon. He completed hia ecclesiastical education at Rome, and was crealed, 
litter his return to Pulotid, canon of Luivicz And archdeacon of Kaliati. Ha 
went twice toKome for the alTaira of the Polish church, and was aftei-wards 
wot hj King Sigiamund Augustua aa nmbasaador to the Emperor Jlaxiini- 
lion the Second. He contracted during hia embassy an intimate friendship 
with Stephen BatOTj, then envoy of John Zapoija, prince of Transylvania, at 
the imperial conrt; and vhen Batoty was afterwords iuiprisoned by the 
emperor, Krasiusla made great efforla to obtain hia liberation, and buc- 
eeeded in thia object through his interest with tho emperor. He greatly 
contributed by his talents and zeal to bring about the legialativo uniou of 
Poland with Lithuania in 1QG9 (page 1S8). He naa rewarded for this sei^ 
vice with the dignity of vice-chancellor of Poland, and Boon afterwards 
created bishop of Cracow, 

The biahoprio of Cracow had a very large income, particnlarty as the 
■overrignly of the duchy of Severia, with all the royal prerogatives (coining 
of money, conferring the rank of nobility, &c.), was attached to it. The 
biihopa of Cracow, therefore, generally left large fortunes to their relatives, 
butKraainaki expended all his wealth for the benefit of his church, or for 

Criotic objects. Thus, when liis country vm in a state of great distur- 
ce, after the sudden flight of its monarch Henry of Valaia, and the 
Tahtars invaded its borders, Ki-asineki sent, at his own ex])enso, a body of 
eaislry to the army employed against the enemy, for which he received 
the thanks of the diet. 

The election to the throne of Poland of Stephen Batory, who, oa I hare 
asid, was a friend of Krasinshi, and under peraonul obligation to him, 
would have probably placed tlie patriotic prelate at the head of the Polish 
church, bnt he died in 1ET9, at the age of 54. The lost act of bis life was 
to despatch at his owu expense to the camp of his king, who waa then 
bameging the refractory town of Dantzic, 60 cnirasaiera, and 20l> in- 
fantry. He was already very ill when he jierformcd thia last act of a life 
derated to his country, and the news of his death reached hia royai friend, 
together with the troopa which he had sent to his camp. The medal on the 
■nbjoiued plate was struck far him by his subjects of Severia, amongst whom 
he was very popular. 

The author of this Ekctch descends from a brother of the suhject of this 
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same diet fixod the election of the moaarch for the 7th April* 

at Kamien, in the vicinity of Warsaw. 

Several candidates were presented for the vacant throne ; 
but there were only two real competitors, — the Archduke Er- 
nest of AuBtria, and Henry of Valois, duke of Anjou. The 
archduke's party, conducted by Commendoni, was very strong 
at the beginning, but it soon lost ground by many errors 
which the emperor's agents committed, but particularly by 
the jealousy excited against the house of Hapsburg by point- 
ing out the injuries which its dominion had inflicted upon tha 
liberties of Bohemia. This jealousy grew so strong, that> 
Commendoni, considering the archduke's case hopeless, trans- 
ferred his influence to the party of the French prince. 

The policy of France was conducted on that occasion witk 
extraordinary skill. As the great object of placing a French 
prince on the throne of Poland was to crush the overgrown 
power of Austria and Spain, by raising the Protestant cause 
m Europe, the French court sent an agent called Schoniberg 
to Germany, before the death of Sigismund Augustus, in order 
to induce the Protestant princes of that country to conclude 
an alliance with France, as well as to support its views in 
Poland. As soon as the death of Sigismund Augustus was 
known, Montluc, bishop of Valence, was sent as ambassador to 
Poland, furnished with ample instructions by Coligny ; but he 
had not yet crossed the frontiers of France when the massacre 
of St Bartholomew was perpetrated. It is well known that 
Coligny was one of tho victims of that abominable act ; and 
Montlue, on receiving the news of it, saw at once its injurious 
eflect on the French interests abroad, and suspended his 
journey, Catherine de Medicis perceived, however, the ne- 
cessity of following the same lino of foreign policy which had 
been adopted previously to that execrable aet, and Montluc 
received orders to continue his journey, whilst his instructions, 
framed by Coligny, remained unaltered, which is the most 
splendid evidence of the talents and patriotic views of that 
great man. 

Montluc arrived in Poland in November 1572, and found 
there the state of parties entirely changed. The Romanists, 
despairing of the archduke's success, had, since the massacre 
of St Bartholomew, become zealous partisans of the Duke of 

The family of Kraainski ma; boast of another patriotic prelate, Adam 
KroBinaki, bishop of EaminietK, whose efforts to libemte his oountry firom 
foreign oppression have been amply described by the well-known French 
author Bulbiere in his Ekimre del' anarehit ileia Pologts. I may add that 
it was at the motion of the same Adam Krasinekl that the election of the 
kings was abolished, aud the heredity of the throne ia Poland proclaimed 
by tbu celebrated const ilutioD of the 3d May 1791. 
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[ou, wlioni they ootiBidered as the exterminator of heresy ; 
whiUt the Protestants, indignant at tho murder of their 
brethren in France, abandoned the interest of that country, 
the policy of which, since tlie death of Coiigny, they could 
not consider otherwise than as hostile to Protestantism. 
Evea many Bonian Catholics wore disgusted by the atroci- 
ties committed in France, the details of which were spread 
over all the country by means of publications on that subject.* 
Montluc had therefore immense difficulties to overcome, in 
order to attain the object of hia mission. He was strongly 
supported by his court, which made the greatest efforts to 
prove that the affair of St Bartholomew had originated en- 
1;irely from political, and not religious motives ; and the Duke 
«f A nJDu himself, in a letter addressed to the states of Poland, 
disclaimed his participation in the atrocities of Paris. 

The diet of election opened in April 1573. A contempo- 
xary writer, who was present at the scene, describes it as re- 
xsembling more the camp of an army than a civil assembly, all 
]pai-tie8 being armed ; but what most excited the admiration 
of that author was, that not the slightest bloodshed took 
j)Iace.+ 

The details of the election of Henry of Valois belong to 
"the political history of Poland ; it will therefore be sufficient 
Iiere to say, that, notwithstanding the great difficulties which 
"fche massacre of St Bartholomew had thrown in the way of 
Slontluc, he succeeded, by dint of extraordinary efforts, in 

' Ghoisnin, a Frenohman, who was irilb Montluc in Poland, and de- 
Vertbed liis etnliosa;, sa;a IhaX all the ladies of Poland, in speaking of the 
-ctiassacreof St Bartbolonmn', shed teitrBOSprol'iiselyaBif tlie; liad beenirit- 
'XxcBBBB of the scene. 

+ "There were already at Warsaw many armed gentlemen and many 
lords, BCCompanied by a great number of tbeir friends and vassals, who had 
Arrived from all ports of tbe kin^om. The plain where they had pitched 
t,heir teuts. and wliere the diut was to take plnci?, had all the appearance of 
^ camp. They were seen walking with long awurdaat their sides, and some- 
timea they marched in troo]iB, artned with pikes, muskols, arrows, or jave- 
Sios. Some of thein, hesidea the armed men whom they brought fur their 
gasrd, had even cannon, and were as if entrenched in their quarters. Ona 
might have Eaid that they were going to a battle, and nottoadiet; and that 
it was an array of war, and not a cuuucil of Htate ; and that they were as- 
sembled rather to oonquer a foreign kingdom than to dispose of their own. 
At least it was possible to supjiose, on seoing them, that this affair would be 
decided rather by force and bj arms, than by doliberatiou and votes. 

** But what appeared to me the most extraordiiiary was, that amongst so 
Uatiy companius of armed men, aad with such impunity, at a time when 
neither laws nor magistrates were acknowledged, neither a single marder 
was committed, nor a sword drawu ; and that these great differences, wliere 
the matter was to give or to refuse a kingdom, produced nothing but a few 
'Words ; ED much is this nation averse to spill its blood in civil contesla." 
tPtii* VU ia Uoanmdoni, }iar Oratiani, livre iv, chop, x.) 
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overcoming them. He denied all the charges which wero 
brought forward against his candidate, promised every thing 
which was demanded, subscribed to every guarantee of po- 
litical and religious liberty which was required, and finally 
obtained his object. The Protestants had no foreign prince 
of their confession to present as a candidate; they wished, 
therefore, to elect a native of the country ; but the jealousy 
of the Lutherans, to which I have alluded (page I7o), ren- 
dered this impoBsible. The Protestants, therefore, perceiving 
that their opposition to Henry's election might embroil the 
country in a civil war, resolved to accept this candidate, ex- 
acting from him the most ample securities for their rights. 
The influence of Firley, wbo was the principal leader of the 
Protestant party, prescribed conditions favourable not only 
to the Proteetanta of Poland, but also to their brethren of 
France ; and these the French ambassador was obliged to 
eign, or to see tlio election of his candidate annulled, 

By these conditions, signed on the 4th May 1573, the king 
of France was to grant complete amnesty to the Protestants 
of that country, as well as perfect liberty in religious exercises. 
All who wished to leave the country were at liberty to sell 
their property, or to receive their incomes, provided they did 
not retire into the dominions of the enemies of France ; whilst 
those who had emigrated uould return to their homes. All 
proceedings against persons accused of treason were to be 
cancelled. Those who had been condemned wore to be re- 
stored to honour and property, and a compensation was to be 
given to the children of those who had been murdered. Every 
Protestant who had been exiled or obliged to flee was to be 
restored to his property, dignities, &ic. The king was to as- 
sign in every province towns where the Protestants might 
freely exercise their religion, &c.* These conditions, which 
the Polish Protestants, forming only a part of the nation, 
were so anxious to secure to their brethren of France, may 
give an idea of the advantages which the Protestant cause in 
f^eneral would have derived from the final establishment of the 
Reformation in Poland, It is scarcely possible to doubt, con- 
sidering the great political importance of Poland at that time, 
and the zeal which the Polish Protestants evinced on every 
occasion to support their brethren abroad, that the triumph 
of Protestantism in Poland would have brought about the 
same result throughout all Europe. 

An embassy, composed of twelve noblemen, amongst whom 
were several Protestants, went to Paris, in order to announce 
to the Duke of Anjou his election to the throne of PoIaniL^H 
■ Popeliuiere, Zfiiloira de Frattce, 15S1, vol. ii,, ful. 17G, p. 2- ^H 
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Thnanns describes the unirersal admiration which they ex- 
cited in Paris by the Eplendonr of their retinues, and even 
more by their learning and accompli ehm en ta.* Their arrival 
produced a fayourable eflbct on the affairs of tho Frt oeh Pro- 
testants. The siege of Sancerre was discontinued, and the 
Protestants of that town received more tolerable conditions.-f 
Although it was difficult for the court, on account of the pre- 
doinmaj]c« of the Romanist party in France, to grant to the 
Protestants the farourabte terms which had been promised by 
MoQtluc, it made to them, by the edict of July 1573, several 
impoTtaiit concessions. Thus, all aocusations and libels against 
them were prohibited ; the towns of Montanban, Bochelle, 
uid Niranes had conceded to them tho free exercise of tho 
Proteetant religion, which might be professed privately every 
wha^ except within two leagues of Paris -, and the lives and 
propCTtieB of the Protestants were declared inviolable. Not- 
^riUHtaadiog these concessions, the Protestant members of 
the PoUsb embassy, althongh abandoned, and even opposed, 
by their Koman CatboUc companions, insisted upon the ful- 
filmeat of the conditions given by Jilontluc ; but their de- 
manda produced no effect. J 

Whilst the Polish embassy was on its way to Paris, the 
Bomaniet party tried by intrigues to destroy the effect of the 
eonstitutionai socurities pven to the religious )ibertv of the 
ooimtTy. Hosios argued that the law of the 6th January 
1573 (p. 177) was a criminal conspirac}' against God, and 
tiieKforo should he abolished by the new king; and he urged 
tiie arcfahisbop of Gniezno, and the notorious cardinal of 
Lorrain, to prevent the newly-eleeted monarch froni confirm- 
ing by his oath the religious liberties of Poland. And when 
Henry had taken that oath, he openly recommended to him 

■ Tluse vK not ft nngle oae aaujaggt ibem who did Got Bpea,]c laLia; 
tB*a; ksev \hv luli&a and the Spanish iBagnages ; and wmeof them rpoVa 
<raz OTn Uat^e with Each pnritj, that they miglic be taken for mm edBcsted 
oa the b&nks of ttie Seine and tlie Loire, rather than fur mhabitants of a 
* hj Ae TiBtola juid the Doieper. They have quite riumed 
10 are not otJj i^orsjit theniselrea, but are, miuvover, de. 
I of every thing called kaoiriedge. Ther could never ancver 
addreraed to them bytLese foreigners, otherwise than by a ^n, 
wok iMatB^Ba. (Tlvrniu, lib. ivi.) 

■iteapoiai7 French histarian I^ipeliiunv obtcm^ in t ef eim ee 
^HMtneeama, that the inhatotanls of Sajooerre, alreadf half dead, were 
JiiirBHid by aodi a disEant people (t^ Poles) more thaa by tfaeir neigfa- 
kms. (V«d. ii, foL 190, p. 3.) 

S r^piBnhiii I ill II [III 1 1 1 1 iif ll 1 nil Ill III nmliiiiTlii 

Mdl I>y tkePt^ah anbaBaadorai ezten^ng orer four pages in foli«. (Fide 
Mi Bitn vnt ii, fcJ. 196, rf wf) Hwj also stmif^y niged the king i« ob- 
taal tke Sba^litm of Coligny'i widow, detained at rorin, and lo revise the 
■Anr tfCfXgay, <rho bad been condemned by a partial and nnjnsl tribunal. 
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perjury, maintaining that an oath given to heretics may be 
broken even without absolution.* William Uuzeus, the con- 
fessor of Henry, was commissioned to explain to the monarch 
the duty of breaking the pledges given by him to the nation, 
and guaranteed by the sanctity of an oath. !But Solikowski, 
a learned and zealous Boman Catholic prelate, addressed to 
Henry even more dangerous advice than that of Hosius, re- 
presenting that, submitting to tlie neoessity, he should promise 
and Bwear every thing that was demanded of him, in order to 
prevent a religious and civil war; but that, once posaeased of 
the throne, he would have every means to crush heresy even 
without violence. 

The solemn presentation of the diploma of election to Henry 
took place on the 10th September 1573, at the church of 
Notre Dame at Paris. The Bishop Karnkowaki, a member of 
the Polish embassy, at the beginning of the ceremony entered 
a protest against the clause for securing religious liberty, ia- 
serted in the oath which the new monarch was to take on that 
occasion. This act produced some confusion, the Protestant 
Zborowski having interrupted the solemnity with the follow- 
ing words, addressed to Montluc; — " Had you not accepted, 
in the name of the duke, the conditions of religious liberty, 
our opposition would have prevented this duke from being 
elected our monarch," Henry feigned to be astonished, as if 
he did not understand the subject in dispute; but Zborowski 
addressed him, saying, " I repeat, sire, that if your ambassa- 
dors had not accepted the condition of liberty to the con- 
tending religious persuasions, our opposition would have 
prevented you from being elected king; and that if you do not 
confirm these conditions, you shall not bo our king." After 
this, the members of the embassy surrounded their new mo- 
narch, and Herburt, a Roman Catholic, read the formula of 
the oath prescribed by the electing diet, which Henry repeated 
without any opposition. The Bishop Karnkowski, who had 
stood aside, approached the king after he had sworn, and pro- 
tested that the religious liberty secured by the royal oath waa 
not to injure the authority of the Church of Rome; and the 

* Hosiils despittclieil liiBconGdaiit,and afterirards his biograpiier, Besciu^ 
to the kiDfT, to whom he represented, m a letter dated tSctober 13, 1G73, 
araongBt other things, " that he ou^ht oot to follow the eiample of llcrod, 
hut rather that of Duvid, who, to hm greatest praise, kept nut what he had 
tlioBghtleaslj Bwom. It mattered not ui the preseob case alraiit a siogte 
Nabal, but about tliousanda of souIb who will be delivered into the powerof 
the devit. As the Icing had tinned with Foter, so ought he to atouo with 
him for liis Bin, amend his error, and reflect that the oath waa Dot a bond for 
iniqoity; and that there waa no neceseity for him to be absolved from his 
oath, because, according to every \aw, all that he had inconsiderately done 
was neither bindinj; nor had any value," 
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Itiflg gave him a written testimony in favour of that pro- 
test. 

Henry left Paris in September, but travelhng very slowly, 
arrived in Poland only in January 1574. Although he had 
confirmed by hie oath the religious liberties of Poland, the 
fears of the Protestants were not entirely allayed, and they 
resolved carefully to watob their antagonists at the diet of tho 
coronation. These fears were well founded; and Gratiani, 
tho secretary and biographer of Commcndoni, who had left 
Cracow with the instructions of the Romanist party, met 
Henry in Saxony, where he represented to him that he had 
the right of governing Poland as an absolute monarch, and 
traced to him a plan for destroying the religious and political 
liberties of that country, which he had sworn in the most 
solemn manner to preserve. The arguments of Hosius, that 
the oath by which the monarch confirmed the rights of the 
heretics was nut binding, became known, as well as his letters 
addressed to the Polish clergy, recommending them to upset 
the law of the 6th January 1573, and in which he stated that 
what the king had promised at Paris to the anti-Romanists 
was but a feint, and that as soon as he should be crowned, he 
would expel all religions contrary to Rome. The bishops 
openly manifested their intention of changing the formula of 
the Parisian oath; whilst the legate of the pope instigated 
his party to break its stipulations. These machinations pro- 
duced their natural effect, and roused the just suspicions of 
the Protestants to such a height, that many of them were 
ready to prevent the coronation of Henry, and to declare his 
election null and void, so that the country was on the brink 
of a religious war. 

The king himself was apparently unbiassed by either party, 
bat he dechired his readiness to take an oath unanimously 
prescribed to him by the senate and the chamber of nuncios, 
by which he was casting a doubt on the legality of the oath 
he had taken at Paris, whicJi was prescribed, not unanimously, 
but by the majority of tho national representatives. The in- 
fluence of the Romanists was becoming more and more evi- 
dent; and although the honrof the coronation was approaching, 
there was nothing yet decided about the formula of tho oath 
which was to bo sworn by the monarch on that occasion. Be- 
fore the beginning of the solemnity, Firley the grand marshal, 
Zborowski tho palatine of Sandomir, Radziwill the palatine of 
Vilna, and some other Protestant leaders, adjourned to the 
closet of the king, and proposed to him either to omit entirely 
that part of the oath which related to the religious affairs, — 
neither to guarantee the rights of the Protestants nor 
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thofio of the Roman hierarchy, or to confirm what he had 
sworn at Paris, The king, not daring openly to refuse 
what he had solemnly promised, tried to elude thoir demand, 
by assuring them that he would guarantee the honour and 
tlie property of the Protestants ; but Firley insisted that the 
Parisian oath should bo repeated without any restriction. 
But whilst the ceremony of the coronation was proceeding, 
and its final act, — the placing of the crown on the head of 
tlie monarch, — was about to be performed, Firley, seeing 
that no oath to the Protestants was taken, interrupted the 
solemnity, declaring, that unless the above-mentioned oath 
was pronounced, he would not permit the coronation to pro- 
ceed. He and Dembinaki, the chancellor of Poland, also a 
Protestant, presented to the monarch, who was kneeling on 
the steps of the altar, a scroll, containing the oath ha had 
sworn at Paris. This boldness terrified the monarch, who 
rose from the place where he was kneeling. The bystanders 
were mute with astonishment; but Firley took the crown, 
and said to Henry in a loud voice, Si nonjurabis, non regYuAit, 
— " If you will not swear, you shall not reign." This bold 
step created great confusion ; the Boniauists were terror- 
struck, and dared not to oppose the high-minded Firley, 
who remained firm, although aomo Protestants, as Zborowski 
and Radziwill, had begun to waver. The king was obliged 
fully to repeat the oath of Paris ; and the bold action of 
Firley saved the religious liberty of his country, and prevented 
the outbreak of a civil war, which would undoubtedly have 
followed the king's refusal to confirm that liberty by his coro- 
nation oath. 

This compulsory confirmat:on of the rights of the anti- 
Bomanists by Henry could not, however, by any means allay 
their suspicions and fears. The bishops, supported by the 
favour of the monarch, grew every day bolder, and manifested 
projects which they had hitherto from prudential motives 
concealed ; whilst a general discontent, originating in the 
opinion that the king had entirely fallen under the influence 
of the clergy, was rapidly spreading over the country. The 
influence of the Protestant family of Zborowski, who, having 
supported the election of Henry, enjoyed groat favour with 
that monarch, was rapidly decreasing through the machina- 
tions of the papal legate; and the death of Firley, caused, as 
it was suspected, by poison, increased the fears of the anti- 
Bomanists, and encouraged thoir enemies to now attempts. 
The profligate manners of Henry, who openly outraged all 
decorum, disgusted the nation ; and the discontent rose to 
such a height, that the country was threatened with a civil 
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^^mS. This state of tliinga was fortunately terminated by the 
flight of the king, who secretly left Poland, on receiving news I 
of the death of his brother, Charles the Ninth of France, jl 
whom he succeeded as sovereign of that country, under tho I 
name of Henry the Third. 

The Poles, after having waited the promised return of 
Henry for about a year, declared the throne vacant; and 
Stephen Batory, prince of Transylvania, who rose to that 
dignity from the condition of a simple Hungarian gentleman, 
was elected king. Batory owed this elevation entirely to ht3 
merit ; and his reputation rendered hira so popular, that, al- 
though he was a Protestant, the clergy did not dare to oppose 
his election. They, however, despatched SoHkowski, whoso 
unprincipled advice to Henry I have mentioned in page 182. 
This prelate had to contend with great difficulties, as the de- 
legation, composed of thirteen members, which was sent to 
announce to Batory his elevation to the throne of Poland, 
was composed, with only one exception, of anti- Romanists. 
This delegation carefully watched that Soliitowslti should 
have no private conversation with the new monarch ; but he 
elnded their vigilance, and obtained a nightly interview with 
Batory. This interview was fatal to the cause of the Refor- ij 
mation in Poland, for Solikowski succeeded in persuading 
Batory that he had no chance of maintaining himself on the I 
throne to which he was elected, unless he would make a ( 
public profession of Romanism, Solikowski'a arguments were ' 
supported by the consideration that the Princess Anna, sister 
to Sigismund Augustus, a matrimonial alliance with whom ' 
was a condition of his election, being a bigoted Bomauist, 
would never accept of a Protestant husband. Batory was 

I weak enough to be persuaded by these arguments ; and great I 

I was the dismay of the Protestant delegates, when they next 

I day saw the monarch on whom they bad founded the final 
triumph of their cause, devoutly kneeling at the mass. This 
act reanimated the hopes of the Romanists, whose cause 
would have otherwise been ruined in Poland. 

I Batory, without the least hesitation, confirmed tho rights 
of the anti- Romanist confessions. He was strongly opposed 

I to every religious persecution, rewarded merit without any 
regard to confessional differences, and rigorously repressed 
the attempts which were made during his reign to persecute 
tho anti- Romanists, This great monarch, whose reign of ten i 
years was one of the most glorious periods in the history of ' 
Poland, did, however, great harm to that country by his 
patronage of the Jesuits. I have already described their in- 

^^l^^tion by Hosius, and mentioned that they had gain^^^J 
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the favour of Princess Anna, now queen of Stephen Batory 
(page 173). Protected by that princess, they insinuated 
themselves into the favour of her royal husband, particularly 
by their proficiency in different branches of science and litera- 
ture, of which Batory was a zealous patron. They succeeded 
in persuading him that they were the most efficient promoters 
of learning and education ; and it was on that account that 
Batory founded for their order the University of Vilna, the 
OoUege of Polotzk, and some other establishments, in spite of 
the strong opposition of several influential Protestants, and 
endowed these institutions with considerable estates. 

The influence of the Jesuits produced an unfavourable effect 
upon the foreign policy of Poland under that monarch, who 
having repeatedly defeated the armies of Moscow, penetrated 
into its dominions. His victorious career was arrested by 
the peace of 1582, concluded through the influence of the 
celebrated Jesuit Possevinus, who, deluded by the cunning 
policy of the Tzar, Ivan Vasilovich, into the belief that he 
would submit his church to the supremacy of Bome, per- 
suaded Batory to abandon, through that peace, many great 
and lasting advantages which he would have obtained for his 
country had he prosecuted the war. 



CHAl'TER X. 

rOLAND— (CONTINUED.) 

Election of Sigismnnd the ThirJ — His uhamcter — His complete mibservieiicy 
to the JetuitB, and policy ndopted hj them for deetrojiiiE ProteHlniitiBin 
in Poland — Account of the machiiiatioiiB of the Jtsuits to obtain their 
ot^ect, and their lamentable auccosB — Account of the Eastern Church 
of Poland — Slietch of the history of Litkuimia — Condition of the 
Eastern Cliureh in that cooutrj, and religious dualism of ila sovereigns 
— Union with Poland — The Jesuita undertake tu submit the X^aatern 
Church of Poland to the supremacy of Uome — Instruction given by 
them to the Archbishop of KiuS' how he vmM secretly to prepare a 
union of his chnrch with Rome, maintaining an outward opposition to 
it — The union ia concluded at Brest, and its deyjlorahle effects to Poland 
— Letter of Prince Sapieha, pointing out oil tliese consequences. 

Stephen Batory died in 1586, and was succeeded on the 
throne of Poland by Sigiamund the Third, son of John, king 
of Sweden, and Catherine Jaghellon, siater to Sigismund Au- 
gustus, His election was chietiy promoted by the circumstance 
of his being the only representative, through his mother, of 
the JaghelloDiau dynasty, to which the nation was strongly 
attached, and which had ended in the male line with Sigis- 
mund Augustus. The mother of the new monarch was a 
bigoted Romanist, and entirely under the guidance of the 
Jesuits. Her royal husband, the son of tho great Gustavus 
Vasa, although professing himself a Lutheran, was for some 
time wavering in bis religious opinions, and showed a great 
inclination towards Romanism.- He permitted hia son and 
snoceseor Sigismund to be educated in the Roman Catholic 
religion, expecting that it would facilitate his accession to the 
throno of Poland; and it was for the same reason that the 
yonng prince was taught the Polish language. King John 
had several negotiations with the Jesuit Poasevinus and other 
papal envoys, respecting a reconciliation with the Roman see; 
and he proposed as conditions, that communion of both kiuds, 
the marriage of priests, and the celebration of mass in the 
national language, should be permitted in Sweden. The pope 
rejected theae conditions; and it ia doubtful whether the king 
sincerely meant to bring about a reconciliation with Rome, as 
auch a measure would probably have led to a revolt, and en- 
dangered the posseaaion of his crown. He even regretted that 
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he had permitted hia son to ba educated in the tenets of Rome; 
but the young prince was eo deeply imbued with them, that 
the harshest treatment from his father could not induce him 
to assist at the Lutheran worship. His disposition in that 
reapoct was eo well known at Rome, that Sixtus the Fifth 
wrote to the ambassador of France, after Sigismund's election 
to the throne of Poland, that this prince would abolish Pro- 
testantism, not only in Poland, but also in Sweden. The 
election of such a monarch was ominous to the Protestant 
cause in Poland, already endangered by the lamentable par- 
tiality which Stephen Batory had shown to the Jesuits; and 
the Romanist reaction, beginning under his reign, had been 
chiefly promoted by the schools which that order was every 
where establishing. If that reaction had succeeded in mak- 
ing considerable progress during the reign of a monarch who 
was anxious to maintain the religious liberty of his subjects, 
what might not be expected from the bigoted zeal of Sigis- 
round the Third; and, indeed, the policy of the long reign of 
that infatuated sovereign — from 1587 to 1632 — was uniformly 
directed to the promotion of the supremacy of Korae in all 
the foreign and domestic relations of Poland — a policy to 
which he did not scruple to sacrifice the interests of the na- 
tion. This deplorable system undermined the welfare of Po- 
land, and planted the seeds of all the evils which caused the 
docline and fall of that unfortunate country. The anti-Romar 
nist party was still sufGciently strong to render all attempts 
at open persecution unsafe, which, moreover, was prohibited 
by the laws of the country. Sigismund, therefore, guided by 
the advice of his Jesuit counsellors, tried, and with lamentable 
success, to obtain by corruption what he dared not effect by 
oppression, adopting the same plan which had been presented 
by Gratiani to Henry of Valois (page 183). Although the 
authority of the monarch was limited in many respects, yet 
he had the distribution of honours and riches to a much 
greater extent than many other sovereigns of Europe,* and 
he made a point never to bestow either, unless forced by cir- 
cumstances, except on Romanists, and, amongst these, most 
lavishly on proselytes, whom interest had converted, though 

' The kings of Poland had the disposition of n great numher of domaina, 
known under the name of etamclies, whioh tliey were obliged to distribute to 
nobles, who held them for life. A gift of this natnre, originnlly meant aa a 
reward of service, was called panii bene uerentiam; bat us the mooarch had 
an entirely free distribntion of these estateB, he used them as a means of 
supporting; his authority. They wer« coDTerted into powerful instrumeDts of 
sedaction in the bands of Sigisuiund the Third, who rewarded with them 
thoBu who deserted from Protestantism or the Greek Church, and became 
couTerts to Bomanism. 
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orgument loft unoonvineed. The influence of the Jesuits oyer 
that monarch waa unlimiteJ. He gloried in the appellation 
of the King of the Jesuits, which was given him by their au- 
±agon!sta; and, indeed, he became a mere tool in tho hands of 
^he disciples of Loyola, who directed all his actions. Their 
j>atronage was the only road to preferment, and it could be 
secured only by a display of zeal fur tiie interests of Home in 
general, and for those of their order in particular. The oon- 
Bequence of this was, that the chief dignities of the state, aud 
'the rich starosties or domains of the crown, were obtained, 
not by services rendered to the country, but by a zealous pro- 
fession of Konianism, and muniBcent donations bestowed on 
±he order of the Jesuits. It was therefore but natural that 
their riches should increase so rapidly that in 1627 they could 
reckon four hundred thousand dollars of yearly income, i.e., 
about one hundred thousand pounds of English money — an 
onormous sum for that time. Their colleges spread over the 
"whole country, and they possessed at the time mentioned fifty 
fiohools, where the greater part of the children of the nobles 
were educated, so that they obtained the great object of their 
ambition — the superintendence of the national education, 
"which they justly regarded as the surest means of estabhshing 
their influence, or rather their dominion, over the country, 

I have related (page 151) the great progress which the Ke- 
formation had made in Lithuania by the eSbrta of Prince 
Nicholas Iladziwill, surnamed the Black, and those of his 
voaein and namesake Kadziwill Rufusi and I have also men- 
tioned the favour which King Stephen Batory showed to the 
Jesuits, founding for them the University of Vilna, besides 
several colleges. It was in Lithuania, where the majority of 
the inhabitants belonged either to the Protestant confessions 
or to the Crreek Church, that the children of Loyola displayed 
the greatest activity, io ordw to establish the dominion of 
their church. The following description of tho proceedings 
by which they attained their object has been given by a Polish 
lionian Catholic author of our days, who has made this subject 
his particular study, and whose works are characterized by 
diligent research and strict impartiality.' 

Having described the foundation of the Jesuit colleges by 
Satory, he continues: — " The king's example was imitated by 
sever^ Lithuanian magnates, but particularly by Christopher 
Badziwill, who founded for them a college at Nieswiz in IBSi, 
having himself been led within the pale of the Homan Catho- 
lic Church by the efforts of the celebrated Jesuit Skarga, and 

a Polish. 2 
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induood his younf^er brethren, George, afterwards cardinal and 
latterly bishop of Vilna and Cracow, Albert, and Stanislaus, 
to abandon the Helvetian confeesion. This return of the sons 
of Itadziwill the Black to the church of their fathers was a 
Bevero blow to the Helvetian confession in Lithuania; for they 
immediately expelled from their extensive domains all the 
Protestant ministers, and gave up the churches to tho Roman 
Catholics. This branch of the Radziwilla now became the 
strong opponents of Protestantism, which was supported by 
Badziwill Ilufus, and it induced many Lithuanian nobles to 
return into the pale of the Church of llome. The Jesuits, 
supported by the favour of King Stephen, invited to their 
Lithuanian colleges many of the most learned and talented 
members of this society, to teach in their schools and to preach 
in their churches. They attacked the Protestants with pole- 
mical writings; but so long as tho Jesuits of Lithuania kept 
to this kind of warfare, the Protestants, who could oppose to 
them such men as Volanus, Laeicki, Sudrovius, i&e., were a 
match for thorn; but they made there, as they did elsewhere, 
use of other arras. They declaimed from the pulpit against 
Zwinghus, Luther, Calvin, and their followers; they ohal- , 
lenged the Protestants to public disputations, addressed 
the multitude in market and other pubUc places, ingratiated 
themselves with influential nobles, in order to gain thera 
over to their church; in short, they omitted no means by 
which they could weaken or calumniate the an ti- Roman iete. 
They excited the mobs to destroy the Protestant churches, 
notwithstanding that, according to the laws of Lithuania, it 
was a capital crime. In 1581 they persuaded the bishop 
of Vilna not to allow the Protestants to carry their dead to 
tliG cemetery through the street in which their church was 
situated ; and as the Pretestants took no notice of this pro- 
hibition, their pupils, accompanied by a rabble, attacked the 
Protestant clergymen returning from a burial, and nearly 
murdered them. The same pupils intended to destroy the ^ 
Protestant churches of Vilna, taking advantage of the absence 
of the chief of the Lithuanian Protestants, Radziwill Rufus, i 
palatine of Yilno, and commander of the forces of Lithuania, 
who was tlien making a campaign against Moscow. These 
excesses were, however, prevented by a rigorous order from 
the king, obtained by that grandee, who during the war had 
rendered very great services to the king and the country. 
Illustrious by his birth, fortune, and services, he enjoyed the 
favour of the sovereign, and possessed a powerful influence in 
the oountiT ; and these he employed for the advantage of his 
coreligionists, supporting them with all tho means at his dia- 
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posal. He gave an asylum and maintenance to the miniaters 
who were expelled by the sons of Radziwill the Black. Ho 
attached to hia court learned Protestants, encouraged their 
labours by his liberality, and by hia patronage promoted me- 
ritorious individuals of his confession to the dignities and 
offices of the state. Having always at hia court and in hia 
castles a considerable number of armed retainers, and being 
the commander-in-chief of the Lithuanian forces, he kept thv 
Jesuits in order, and prevented them, in every corner of Li- 
thuania, from openly persecuting his coreligionists. But by 
his death the Protestants lost that support. Weakened by 
age, and exhausted by the fatigues of many campaigns, he 
died in 1684, His death was a cause of great affliction to the 
Protestanta, but of no less joy to the Jesuits, for a tower of 
strength to the Helvetian Confeasion had fallen- It is true 
that hia son Christopher aucceeded to all his dignities; but as 
he had not done the same aervicea to his country ae hia father, 
he did not possess his inSuence, whilst the Jesuits could 
oppose to him the Koman Catholic branch of the Badzi- 
wiila. This branch now made the greatest efforts to undo the 
work of their father Radziwill the Black; and his aon George, 
oardinal and bishop of Vilna, declared a war of extermination 
against the anti-Romanists of Lithuania. Immediately after 
having taken posseaaion of hia diocese, he ordered the Pro- 
testant works in all the libraries of Vilna to be violently seized, 
and burned before the church of the Jesuits' college. A Pro- 
testant printer in that town continuing to print books of his 
confesaion, without any regard to the episcopal prohibition, 
the Jesuits bribed his workmen, who, having stolen the types, 
ran away, and were sheltered by the Jeauita. There was not a 
comer of Lithuania where these fathers liad not established their 
missions; and they were to be met in the houses of the noblee, 
in ohurchea, at festivals, burials, fairs, in abort, every where, and 
always making converts to thoir church. They endeavoured 
to reaclk the hearts of the multitude through their oyea, by 
means of scenic religious exhibitiona, representations of the 
canonization of saints, expoaitiona of reliques with the greatest 
pomp and display, processions, &c. All thia was calculated 
to impose upon the multitude, and to gain them over, in order 
to overpower the Protestants, whose worship the Jeauite never 
ceased to ridicule and to render odious in their polemical 
writinga, always full of personalities. They apread calumnies 
against the moat virtuous and the most learned individuals 
amongst the anti-Romanists, particularly against those who 
belonged to the Helvetian Church. Thus, for instance, they 
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called Volanus,* who, by his abstemioue manner of living, 
reached the age of nearly ninety years, a drunkard. They 
invented a story against Sudrowski,f whose learning was 
equal to that of the most erudite amongst them, that he had 
been guilty of a theft, and had performed the office of aa 
executioner. They ridiculed the Protestant synods and wor- 
ship in every possible manner. Whenever a synod was con- 
vened, a pamphlet immediately appeared, containing a letter 
from the devil to the membere of that assembly, some absurd 
story about its deliberations, &c. When a Protestant mini- 
ster married, hu was sure to have his opithalamium written by 
the Jesuits; and no sooner did one of them die, than the same 
fathers published letters addressed by him from hell to the 
principal persons of his congregation. All these productions, 
composed generally in doggrel verse, and full of coarse wit, 
necessarily produced a great effect upon the minds of the 
multitude. The Protestants refuted the calumnies propa- 
gated against them by the Jesuits; but the Jesuits repeated 
them over and over again, and finally succeedeil in cre- 
ating a general hatred and contempt for the Protestant 
ministers. J 

These proceedings, which had their origin in the reign of 
Stephen Batory, were carried on with increased activity under 
that of Sigismund the Third, who was entirely devoted to the 
cause of the Jesuits. The schools and colleges which they 
opened everj' where became the most powerful means of con- 
version. The instruction was gratuitous; and they not only 
admitted, but endeavoured to attract to these establishments, 
Protestant pupils, or such as belonged to the Greek Church, by 
the reputation of the professors, and the great courtesy of their 
manners. This apparent liberality, which opened their schools 
gratuitously, without any regard to the confession of the 
pupils, gained them many partlzans, even amongst anti-Bo- 
manists ; and as there were many instances of pupils who had 

* Andreas Volanus ( Volun), born in Silesia, bat educated in Poland, where 
bo arrived in his earl/ youtli, was one of the most learned men of his time. 
Supiiorted by the patronage of Radziivill the Blach, be ivas invested with 
important offices, which he discharped with much credit, mid was rewarded 
with i^dIs of landed property. He composed several political works; but 
he is chiefly known by his polemical writings against the Jesuits and Sooi- 
iiiuns. Ue died in 1610. 

+ Sudronaki Stanislaus was a most teamed and virtuous man, a minister of 
the Helvetian Church, and superintendent of the district of Viloe. He pub- 
lished several works, one of wliicii, entitled Idolatria ioyo/itorwm Opjmgiuitio, 
excited tho anger of the Jesuits to audi a degree, that they demanded of the 
king that the author and the work nbould be burnt on the stuuo file.— 
{Luixatswiei, vol. ii., p. 192.) 

t Lvkaisemcs, vol. i., pp. 47, 85, 
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completed their studios in the Jesuit colleges without aban- 
doning their creed, many Protestant and Greek parents were 
induced to send their children to those colleges, which, be- 
sidea the advantage of a gratuitous education, were to be 
found everj where ; ivhilat, in order to educate their children 
fit a Protestant school, they were generally obliged to send 
them to a considerable distance. The Protestants had, in- 
-deed, founded several excellent schools, in which the system 
of education was far superior to that of the Jesuits ; but as 
"they were supported by voluntary contributions, they were 
Btmable to compete with those of their antagonists, which poa- 
Aesaed ample and perpetual endowments. Many of those 
■ohools deriving their chief support from the liberality of some 
■[reat families by whom they were founded, ceased to exist, or 
were converted into Koman Catholic establishments, as soon 
Afl their patrons returned into the pale of the old church. 
TChe Jesuits took the greatest care to attach thoir pupils to 
Iheir order, by treating them with extreme kindness, and in- 
dulging them in every way, endeavouring to detain them under 
their tuition as long as possible, in order to become thoroughly 
acquainted with their (lispositions, and to form them into use- 
1^1 tools for the promotion of their ends.* The Protestant 

• The Byotem of edncation pursued by the Jesuits is odmirably described 
l^y BroBciua, a zealous Bonmu Catholic clergyman, professor in the univar- 
it; of Crscow, and oue of the most learned men of his time, in a work pob- 
iahed in Polish about 1620, under the title, Dialogae uf a Landotcner inlli a 
PftriA Prieit, This work exeited the Tiolent anger of the Jesuits ; but as 
llejr were unable to wreak their vengeance oti the author himself, it fell on 
lie printer, who, at their instigation, was publicly flogged, and afterwards 
>ftniBhed. I extract from it the following' remarks on their system of edu- 
mtion. He says— "The Jeanits teach children the gramtnar of Alvar, 
^h.icb it is vet? diflicult to understand and to learn ; and much time isspent 
A it: This they du for many reasons : Firsf, that by keeping the child a 
ong time io the school, Ihey may receive as long as possihle the above-men- 
^ODed ;preaenta C'" another pan of his work he proved tliat the Jesuits re- 
leived in gifts from the parents of the children, whom they pretended gra- 
iiitousl]' to educate, mucli more than they would liave got, had there been 
t reg;alar payment] ; second, that by keeping the children for a long time 
Q the school, they may become well acquulnted with their minds i third, 
^t they may train the hoy for their oon plana, and for their own purposes ; 
borth, that in case the friends of the boy wish to have him from them, they 
nay have a pretence for keeping him, saying, give him time at least to learn 
Iraininsr, which is the foundation of every other knowledge ; fifth, they 
irant to keep boys at the school till the age of manliood, that they may 
Engage for their order those who show most talent or expect large iuhe- 
MtAnoes. But when an individual neither posseeses talents nor has any 
txpeetations, they will not retain him. And what can he do ? Knowing 
BolliiDg,and beingunfit for any useful occupation, he must request the fathers 
to lake care of him ; and they will provide him with some inferior office in 
the household of a benefactor of theirs, that they may make use of him 
ftfteiwords OS a tool for their views and purposes," 
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pupils were made the object of particular attention by the 
Jesuits ; and having seduced the children, they obtained a 
powerful means of acting auccesafully on their parents. Whilst 
thoy were persecuting in every way the Protestant ministers and 
writers, they lavished every means of seduction on Protestant 
laymen, particularly men of rank and wealth. Tliey insinuated 
themselves into their intimacy by their agreeable manners, 
extensive information, and varied accomplishments, and not 
unfrequontly by rendering thorn important services. Having 
once established their influence in this manner, they endea- 
voured to convert those families, or at least some of their 
members, upsetting their faith by the subtilty of their argu- 
ments, or by witty strictures upon its tenets; and having 
weakened their belief, they easily secured their conversion, by 
pointing out this step as the surest road to royal favour, and 
all the advantages dependent upon it. They were, besides, 
great match- makers, arranging marriages between Protestants 
of consequence and Roman Catholic ladies who had the ad- 
vantages of beauty, aeoomplishments, or fortune, but were 
entirely under their influence. This policy proved exceedingly 
successful, for many Roman Catholic wives, if they did not 
succeed in converting their husbands, generally managed to 
educate their children in the tenets of ttieir church ; so that 
many Protestant families in this manner became Romanists. 
The missionary zeal of the Jesuits often produced most de- 
plorable consequences in the bosoms of Protestant families, 
converting many a happy home into the abode of strife and 
wretchedness, Many families who had withstood all the 
bribes of worldly advantages with which they were tempted 
to desert their faith, were subjected to the severest affliction, 
by having some of their children seduced from their religion, 
to a church which bade them look upon those who had hither- 
to been tlie objects of their reverence and affection as enemies 
of G!od, doomed to perdition. And it was not unfrequently 
the case, that the affectionate entreaties, the deep anguish, 
nay, the despair, of those misguided but sincere victims of 
spiritual seduction, exercised a more powerful influence on the 
hearts of their parents, than could have been produced upoa 
their minds by the most cogent reasoning. And, indeed, it is 
well known that the Church of Rome has won to herself more 
proselytes by touching the heart and striking the imagination, 
than by convincing through argument. 

I cannot omit a characteristic anecdote, which illustrates 
the great tact and discernment of the Jesuits. During a riot 
at Vilna, instigated by those fathers who had excited the po- 
pulace of that city against the Protestants, the son of a Pro- 
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testant noble named Lenczyeki, a boy of fifteen, went into the 
midst of an infuriated mob, crying, " Death to the heretics," 
and boldly proclaimed himself a Protestant, ready to die for 
his religion. The Jesuits were struck with admiration of the 
heroic conduct of the noble boy. They not only took care 
that no harm should be done to him, but overwhelmed him 
with caresaes, and restored him in safety to his parents. They 
then made great efforts to seduce him, and finally succeeded 
in their object, so that he became one of the most distinguished 
members of their order, and made many converts, including 
his own parents," 

The Polish Jesuits produced some men of eminent talents; 
such, for instance, as Gasimir Sarbiewski, who is generally con- 
sidered as the first Latin poet amongst the moderns ;* Smi- 
glecki, or Smiglecius, whose treatise on logic was long used in 
the schools of several countries, and was reprinted at Oxford 
in 1658, and some few others ; but their system of education, 
as has been truly described by Broacius (page 193), was better 
calculated to arrest than to advance the progress of the intel- 
lect of the pupils ; for they practised the same system in Po- 
land as in Bohemia, where, according to a remark of Pelzel, 
whom I have quoted (page 112), "they imparted to their 
pupils only the outward shell of knowledge, retaining the ker- 
nel for themselves." The melancholy effects of their education 
floon became manifest. By the close of Sigismnnd the Third's 
reign, when the Jesuits had become almost exclusive masters 
of public schools, national literature had declined as rapidly 
aa it had advanced during the preceding century. It is re- 
markable, indeed, that Poland, which, from the middle of the 
sixteenth century to the end of the reign of Sigismund the 
Third (1632), had produced many splendid works on different 
branches of human knowledge, in the national as well as in 
the Latin language, can boast of but very few works of merit 
jrom that epoch to the second part of the eighteenth century, 
the period of the unlimited sway of the Jesuits over the na- 
tional education. The Polish language, which had obtained 
a high degree of perfection during the sixteenth century, was 
Boon corrupted by an absurd admixture of Latin ; and a bar- 
baroofi style, called Macaronic, disfigured Polish literature for 
more than a centnry. As the chief object of the Jesuits was 
to combat the anti-Romanists, the principal subject of their 

• Grotins was bdcIi nn admirer of Sftrliiewfiki, that be said of liim, " JVon 
nlun eqiiavit, led eliam nywrurit, HoratiuTa." Uomever flattering to the na- 
tional self-love of tlie author this judgment regarding 1i[b coautrjmHn, by 
Ruch an authority' as Grotius, may be, he is nfmd that he cODiiot C' 
tioiuly subscribe to it. 
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infitruction was polemical divinity; and the most talented of 
tlioir students, instead of acquiring sound linowledge, by which 
they might becomo useful members of society, wasted their 
time In dialectio subtilties and quibbles. The disciples of 
Loyola knew well, that of all tho weaknesses to which human 
naturo is subject, vanity Is the most accessible ; and they were 
as prodigal of praise to partisans as they were of abuse to an- 
tugonists. Thus tho benefactors of their order became the 
objects of tho most fulsome adulation, which nothing but the 
corrupted taste acquired in their schools could have rendered 
palatable. Their bombastic panegyrics, lavished upon the 
most unimportant persons, became, towards the end of the 
sevonteonth century, almost the only literature of the country 
— proof sufficient of the degraded state of the public to which 
such productions could be acceptable. An additional proof 
of the retrocession of the national intellect, and the corruption 
of taste, undor the withering Influence of the Jesuits, is, that 
tho most classical productions of the sixteenth century, — the 
Augustan era of the Polish literature, — were not reprinted for 
more than a century, although, after the revival of learning in 
Poland, in the second half of the eighteenth century, they 
went through many editions, and still continue to be reprinted. 
It is almost suporHuous to add, that this deplorable condition 
of the national intellect produced the most pernicious eEfc eta 
on the political as well as social state of tho country. The 
enlightened statesmen who had appeared during tho reign of 
Sigismund the Third, — tlie Zamoyskis, the Sapiehas, the Zol- 
kiewskis, whose efforts counterbalanced for a time the baneful 
effects of that fatal reign, as well as some excellent authors 
who wrote during the same period,^ — were educated under an- 
other system ; for that of the Jesuits could not produce any 
political or literary charaoter with enlarged views. Some ex- 
ceptions there were to this general rule ; but the views of en- 
lightened men could not be but utterly lost on a public which, 
instead of advancing in the paths of knowledge, were trained 
to forgot the science and wisdom of its ancestors. It was 
therefore no wonder that sound notions of law and right be- 
came obscured, and gave way to absurd prejudices of privi- 
lege and caste, by which liberty degenerated into licentious- 
ness ; whilst the state of the peasantry was degraded into that 
of predial servitude. 

It is well known that the Jesuits have been accused in many 
countries of favouring laxity of manners; and there is no 
doubt that many of their works have a decided tendency to 
weaken every precept of morality. This charge, however, 1 
sincerely believe, cannot be laid at the door of the Polish 



Jesuits. They inflicted an irameneo injury upon the nation 
by the retrogi'ade movement which their education gave to 
the national intellect: the generations brought up in their 
schools knew nothing but bad Latin ; were full of prejudice, 
unruly, and riotous ; but it is universally admitted that their 
manners were pure, and that domestic life in Poland waa, dur- 
ing that period, graced by truly patriarchal virtues. I do not 
think, besides, that amongat the many casuistic writers of 
their order, who have advocated principles of more than doubt- 
ful morality, there is one Polish Jesuit. 

The Jesuits having in some measure broken the ranks of the 
Protestants, began to make preparations for subjecting to the 
dominion of liome the Eastern or Greek Church of Poland, 
which was then adhered to by about one-half of the population 
of the country, including many of its first families. The lands 
inhabited by that population did not originally belong to Po- 
land, but were united to it during the fourteenth century. I 
shall describe, in another part of this work, the establishment 
of the Greek Church amongst the Slavonic populations, com- 
prehended under the general name of Russians, and give a 
short sketch of their history. I shall now only state, that the 
principality of Halioh, or present Galicia, was united to Po- 
land in 13iO, not by mere conquest, but by the right of suc- 
cession to its sovereignty claimed by the king of Poland, 
Cazimir the Great, on the extinction of the reigning family of 
Halich. That wise monarch insured at once this important 
acquisition to his country, by confirming all the ancient rights 
and privileges of the inhabitants, and by extending to them 
all those liberties which Poland then already enjoyed. The 
greatest part of the population professing the tenets of the 
Eastern Church, were, however, acquired by Poland in 1386, 
through her union with Lithuania, by the marriage of Jaghel- 
lon, grand duke of that country, with Hedvige, queen of Po- 
land, ana his consequent olection to its throne. The manner 
in which the sovereigns of Lithuania established their do- 
minion over that population is very remarkable, and, I think, 
without parallel in modern history. 

The Lithuanians, or Lettonians, constitute a separate race, 
distinct from the Slavonic or Teutonic. Their language, a 
branch of that of the great Indo-Germanio family, is consi- 
dered more nearly related to the Sanscrit than any other mo- 
dem or ancient idiom of Europe* This race inhabited from 

•The late Professor Bohlen of Konigsberg, who waa oonsidered a great 
Sanaerit scholar, told the author that he hod Bubmitted to Lithuanian pea- 
laotB whole phraseB in Sanscrit, which they were perfectly able to nndor- 
stand. Inrt'latmE this carious eircurastanco, the author himself IB, howoKi 
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time imniemorial the shores of the Baltic, from the mouths of 
the Vistulu, eastwards to ihe banks of the Narva, and extended 
to & considerable distance southwards. They were divided 
into Prussians, Lettonians ot Livonians, and Lithuanians, dif- 
fering from each other by slight dialectic variations. The 
conquest and conversion of the Prusaiana was attempted by 
the Polish moaarciis during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
but with only very transient success. This object was achieved 
in the thirteenth century by the Gtennan order of Knights 
Hospitallers, who partly exterminated and partly converted, 
but reduced to the most oppressive bondage, the natives of 
the land; and a similar fate about the same time befel the 
Lettonians or Livunians, from another German order, that of 
the Sword-bearers, The remainder of this race, or the Lithu- 
anians, succeeded, however, not only in maintaining their 
national idolatry and independence, but in establishing a 
powerful empire by the conquest of the western Russian prin- 
oipalitiea, which far surpassed in extent the original seats of 
the conquerors. This conquest was achieved more by policy 
than by force of arms, and under very peculiar circumstances. 
The above-mentioned principalities, inhabited by a population 
converted to the Christianity of the Greek Church, had been 
in a state of great weakness and disorder since the invasion 
of the Mongols in 12-10, of which I shall speak in treating the 
subject of Russia, and were, moreover, frequently exposed to 
the ravages of those barbarians. The Lithuanian sovereigns 
began about the middle of the thirteenth century gradually to 
occupy these principalities, securing to their iuhabitants the 
undisturbed enjoyment of their religion, language, and local 
customs, and appointing as governors of these provinces 
princes of the reigning family, who became converts to the 
church, followed by the populations entrusted to their govern- 
ment. Internal troubles suspended for some time the deve- 
lopment of the Lithuanian empire; but these having been 
settled, it rapidly advanced, particularly after the accession 
of Ghedimin, about l'S'20. This sovereign, endowed with great 
military and political qualities, occupied, almost without re- 
sistance, the country extending between the Lithuanian do- 
minions and the Black Sea, which he organized in a feudal 
manner, entrusting the several principalities into which it was 
divided to his sons, who held them as his vassals, or leaving 
the princes whom he found established there to rule in the same 
capacity their possessions. His sons, who were entrusted with 
these provinces, were all baptized, and received into the Greek 

Jinabia to exprpKs any opiuion as to ita curreotuess, uot being a competent 
judge of the subject. 



Churet; and flome of them married to the prmceBsee belonging 
to the families whioh had reigned over these countries. He 
himself assumed the title of the Grand Duke of Lithuania and 
Russia; and although he remained in the idolatry of his na- 
tion, his Christian subjects became so loyal to their Pagan 
sovereign, that thoy faithfully served him in all the wars, not 
only against the followers of the Western Church — Gtermans 
and Poles — but even against those who belonged to their own, 
i.e., Moscow. The Russian dialect of the north-wefitern prin- 
cipalities, or that of White Russia, which were first annexed 
to Lithuania, was adopted for the official transactions of that 
country, and continued so till about the middle of the eovcn- 
teenth century, when it was gradually superseded by that of 
the Polish, tihedimin was succeeded by his son Olgherd, an 
ambitious and talented prince, who was baptized into the 
Greek Church on his marriage with a princess of Vitepsk. Ho 
attended Christian worship at Kioff, and other towns of his 
Russian possessions, built churches and convents, and was 
prayed for by his Christian subjects as the orthodox Grand 
Duke Olgherd; but at Vilna, the capital of Lithuania proper, 
be sacrificed to his national idols, and adored the sacred 6re 
which was kept continually burning in a fane of that capital 
— a religious dualism which has no parallel in history, except, 
perhaps, in the dignity of the supreme pontiff of Rome, retained 
for some time by the Giiristian emperors of Constantinople. 
He is said to have died as a Christian; but his body was burnt 
with all the Pagan rites of his ancestors. Several of his sons 
were baptized and educated in the tenets of the Greek Church; 
but Jaghellon, who succeeded him on the throne, was brought 
up in the Pagan creed of his nation. He became, however, a 
convert to the Christianity of the Western Church in 1 386, on 
his marriage with Hedvige, queen of Poland, to the crown of 
whioh country he was elected at the same time. He also 
brought about the conversion of the Lithuanian idolaters * to 
the same church, whilst the followers of the Greek Church re- 
mained in their former confession. 

* Faganiam lingered, hoivever, in Lithuania for a considerable time Eifter 
the conversion of its Bovcreign. This was particularly the case in Samo- 
gitia, a province lying near the shores of the Baltic, south ward of ConrlaDd, 
where Uie laet sacred ^rove was cut down, and ihe national idolatry entirely 
abolished, only in 1420. It is a curious fact, that in 1390 Henry the Fourth 
of England, as Earl of Derby, engaged in a crusade, along with the German 
knightB of Pi-nsBia, against Lithnania, which was rppresented by those knij;bta 
as Btill Pagan, aitliough it had alrtacly been baptized four years before. 
Henry fought under the walls of Yilna against the Litiiuaniaua and Poles, 
and in single combat killed Prince Czartoryski, brother to Jaghelton. This 
fact is related in the Lithuanian chronicles, as well as by WaJsiughom, who 
Bays that Henry killed the brother of the king of I'olajne. 
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The arohbiahopa of Kioff, metropolitana of the GuBsian 
cliurches, transferred their rcaidenco in the middlo of thu 
thirteentli century to Vladimir, and afterwards to Moscow, 
whence th?y maintained thoir spiritual juriedictioa over the 
churches of the Lithuanian dominions; but the Grand Duke 
Vitoltl, whom I had an opportunity of mentioning (page 73 ), in 
1415, caused the election of an archbishop of Kioff, indepen- 
dent of that of Moscow. The union between the E^aatern and 
Western Churches, concluded at Florence in 1438, was not 
acceded to by the Lithuanian churches, although some prelates 
had attempted to introduce it. The churches of Kalich, united 
with Poland in 1340 (page 197), acknowledged the urchbisbop 
of Kioff as their metropolitan, and he himself depended on 
the patriarch of Constantinople, from whom he received his 
consecration. The Greek Church of Poland had therefore a 
oompletoly organized hierarchy, and a great number of con- 
vents and other ecclesiastical establishments, endowed with 
considerable landed property. The bishops were elected by 
the nobles or landowners, confirmed by the king, and then 
consecrated by the archbishop. Thus the hierarchy of that 
church was generally composed of nobles, many of whom were 
men of learning, often educated in foreign universities, or in 
that of Cracow. I have already said that many great families 
of Lithuania belonged to the Greek Church. Such were the 
Princes Czartoryski, Sanguszko, Wiezniowietzki, Oatrogski, 
&c. The Greek subjects of Poland were no less loyal to their 
country than the Boman Catholics: they filled the highest 
offices of the state; and it is remarkable that the greatest 
victory which the Poles over won over the Muscovites, that of 
Orsha, in 151.5, was gained by Prince Constantino Ostrogski, 
a follower of the Greek Church, and a zealous opponent of its 
union with Eomo. 

Such was the state of the Greek Church in Poland when 
the Jesuits undertook to subject it to the supremacy of Rome, 
by introducing the union of Florence, They commenced their 
work by the publication of writings advocating that union, at 
the same time making every possible effort to gain over to 
their cause the most influential clergymen of that church, 
particularly by holding out to them the prospect that their 
bishops would have seats in the senate, like those of the 
Roman Catholic Church. They did not attempt to convert 
the pupils belonging to the Greek Church who frequented 
their schools, as they did those of the Protestants ; they 
merely tried to gain them over to their views regarding the 
union with Rome, which having accomplished, they induced 
them to enter the church to which they belonged, instructing 
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Ihem to conceal their intentinne, but to prepare qiiiotly and 
cautiously the ground for the projected union, until the pro- 
per time to act openly should arrive. The charge of assum- 
ing the mask of a religious confeesion opposed to their own 
church, in ordev to undermine and destroy it, has been often 
made against the Jesuits; but I do not think that it is possi- 
ble to establish in any case such strong and indubitable evi- 
dence of this nefarious proceeding, as that which is afforded 
by the history of the union of the Greek Church of Poland 
with Rome, brought about by their machinations. The indi- 
vidual chosen by the Jesuits to play the principal part in this 
drama, which inflicted a mortal blow on the most vital in- 
terests of Poland, was a Lithuanian noble called Michael 
Bahoza, educated in their schools, and who, having taken 
orders in the Greek Church, was rapidly promoted by the iu- 
fluenoe of his protectors, and nominated, at their recommen- 
dation, by King Sigismund the Third, archbishop of KioS". 
in violation of the estabhshed custom, according to which he 
should have been elected by the nobles of his church, and 
only confirmed by the king. The Jesuits, who directed all 
tis actions, addressed to him a written instruction how he 
was to destroy the party opposed to Rome, and feign at the 
same time an attachment to that party. This remarkable 
document, which throws a strong light upon the unscrupulous 
means by which some zealous adherents of Rome try to over- 
come its opponents, has been printed in the work of Lukasze- 
■wicz, whicJi I have repeatedly quoted ; and in the note below 
I give its literal translation from the original Polish, retain- 
ing the Latin expressions with which it is interlarded.* It 

* " It ia our wisli Ibat you should consider our counsels and exhortatioD9, 
BB a, proof of our good irislica for jour^elf, aa wei] aa for the geuenil good 
of the Catholic Church. Becnuee, although we reodilj' acknowlodge that it 
is oar duty and profession Us promote, above all things, the increase of tha 
Ohuroh uuiversal, it is nevertheless this same crga pvhliimn banam selui which 
makcH OUT benevolence towards your person iccrease in proportion to your 
merits, and the pledges which >ou give of your good disposition towards (hat 
same holy church. It will be indeed the aource of great comfort to tbe 
Catholics wlien tbcy shall see the long-deaired union accomplished by the 
Cftre and wise direction of suck a great pastor as youraclf ; but it will be a 
no less great ornament to you, when, being tbe primate of tlie Eastern 
Charch in lliis conntry, you shall occupy iu the council of state a place by 
Uie side of the primate of the realm.* This, however, will he utterly im- 
possible so long OS you aliall in tbe least depend upon a patriarch who is 
under the dominion of iuftdels, or have with him any iuteroonrse whatever ; 
bemuso, until that connection is severed, not only respect for religion, but 
also ratio itatai, will not allow the kiog and the states of the realm to giant 
you this privilege.f Why should the Polish provinces, wliich follow the 
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contains, as the reader will see, a curious specimen of Jesuit 
diplomacy. The prelate to whom it is addressed is flattered 

rites of the Eastern Cbnrcii, be worse (ban Moscovj-, which has its own 
jKitrinroh i Yon bare alrenii)' Buccen^I'uUy broken the first ioe ; and as, on 
catering your dignity, you have not anugbt to receive the boaedictton of the 
patriarob of CoDstanliiiopte, on acoount of the superstition with which the 
Greeka, living uinidst infidels, und remote from the fountainhead of the 
tme doctrine, Lqvh become imbued, you may as well do withont it for th« 
futnre. JVoa i«rr»iiii( yoD all the obstacles and impediments ; & great 
part of tbem are entirely set aside, and tlie remainder may be equally 
removed by wise oonnsel, and eteody pursuit of projects once undei^ 
lolcen. It is, indeed, not a little impediment to our saintly intentious 
which has already been removed, bIucg the oltwtioii of the prelates and 
metropolitans begins to pass from the hands of the aobles, who have 
partly guessed our zeal in converting the followers of the Greek Chnrch, 
and may afterwords guesa more ; and therefore it is to bu feared that they 
might present to the function which you arc administering, such gabjects 
as might destroy the foundations of the gnod work and edifice which yon 
have begun. It was certainly not withont Divine Providence 'I""', net hav- 
ing elected you to tliis/un^iHtn, neitlier have they been as yet able Co pull yon 
dawn from it ; and they don't know what to Bay to it, because you have the 
privilege of his majesty. Yon have in the kingdom (Poland) and Lithnanis, 
jfrinattn elUntetai, and a powerfnl party which supports yon; you also have, 
ptblioe, the whole Catholic Church, who will back you in time of need. 
Who, then, t&ranum repoioti from you, if, following the example of the west- 
em prelates, you shall choose for yourself, in ipim a caium succcahitii, a co. 
adjutor for whom the royal privilege will be ready, provided he shonid be 
ready to follow in yonr footsteps I For the rett, pay do attention either to 
the clergy or the foolish outbreaks of an insane mob. "With regard to the 
clergy, you may keep them in submission more easily by the following 
means: — Appoint to all vacant places no people of consequence, because 
they may be unruly: but simple, jioor, and such as will entirely depend 
upon you. Put down and deprive of their benefices, under some pretence 
or other, all those who will oppose or disobey you; and give their benefices 
and revennes to those upon whom yon may rely. However, exact from 
each of them an annual payment for your see; but take care that they also 
shall not become unruly by being in too good circumstances; therefore 
translate those whom you may auspect from one place to another, according 
as circumstances may reijaire. It will also do no harm to reduce others, 
entrusting tbem, per tpceUm honorii, with commissions of consequence, but 
performed at their own expense. Have always some protopapas,* who are 
generally an inferior kind of people, about you, and train them betimes to 
follow your usages. Impose taxes upon the pariah priests for the general 
benefit of the holy church, and take particular core that they shall not con- 
vene synods, nor have any meetings, without your authorization; and if 
some of them should dare to disobey in this respect your strict order% 
ad careera with them. With regard to the laity, particularly the common 
people, as you have till now actfid prHdentisiimt, so continue to be as careful 
as possible that they shall have no cause of suspecting your real plans and 
intentions. Therefore, should there be any apprehensions of war with 
tbem, we advise you not to attack them openly ; but rather in time of peace 
to employ every possble means to catch and to gain over the leading men 
amongst them, doing it either by your tools, or by rendering them some Mr- 
hit dependence upan t toreiga etctetUitlcaL autborllr, i e„ Che puttiarch of CDntumUnopte i tOr- 
fifltttng thjLtthe Kaman Citholic bUhopa who at in ibr ienttc depended upon the pop*, who 
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regarding his zeal and talents, tempted by the hope of occu- 
pying one of the highest dignities in the state, and taught 
how to pursue a systematic line of policy, consisting of a 
series of deceits and positive frauds. This document may 
give an idea of the means employed by the Jesuits and their 
tools for gaining the other members of the Greek Church of 
Poland ; and it is no wonder that they made considerable pro- 
gress. When the ground was prepared in this manner, the 
archbishop of Kioff, in 1590, convened a synod of his clergy 
at Brest, in Lithuania, to whom he represented the necessity 
of a union with Eome, and the advantages which would thereby 
accrue to their country and to their church i and, indeed, it was 
certainty not only more flattering to the self-love of the clergy, 
but even more congenial to the feelings of the more intelligent 
of them, to depend upon the head of the Western Church, 
who was surrouuded by all the prestige that wealth and power 
can give, and whose authority, supported by men of the moat 
eminent talents and learning, was acknowledged by powerful 

vices, or simply by gifta. Ceremonies (Rumaii) must not he Buddenly intro- 
duced into your church; this may l>e graduully tlFected. Dieputes and con- 
troversieB vith the Western Church are. in ipMiem, not to be neglected ; 
and other Biniilor meana are to be employed in order to cover every trace of 
your undertaking, by which not only the eyes uf the populace, but even 
those of the nobles, may be blinded. Separate BcbooU may be opened for 
tbe!r joutba, provided the pupils are uot prohibited from frequenting Catho- 
lic churches, and completing their education in the Hcbuola of our society. 
The word union must be entirely banished: it will not be difficult to sab- 
stitute another word more supportable to tho ears of the people. ' Those 
'who attend elephants avoid to wear red coats.' "With regard to the nobles 
in particalar, it is necessary above all things to iuculcate on them (making 
of it a caae of conscience] that they should havs no connection with the 
liereticB, either iu Poland or in Lithuania, but, on the contrary, faithfully 
awtnat the Catholics in eradicating them. This advice is in our opinion of 
the greatest importance, because, until the heretics shall be exterminated 
in our country, no perfect concord and union between the Greek and Ca- 
tholic Churohefi may be expected to take place iu it. For how can the fol- 
lowera of the Eastern CImrch entirely submit to the authority of the holy 
fellier, BO long as there are in Poland people who, having formerly been 
neisbers of the Western Church, have revolted against its nnthority 1 For 
the remainder, let ns rely in the first place upon God, and then upon the 
vigilance of his majesty the king, who has in his hands the dispositiou Btntfiei- 
omm ipirilaaiiBm, as well as uu the zeal of those landowners who, having in 
their estates the jni patroralui, will admit to the performance of the Divine 
'worship only Uuiats; having at the same time a good hope, that such a 
pious and saintly monarch, and hia council, so ardently zealous for the Ca- 
tholio worship, who have already begun to oppress the apostates from the 
holy Catholic religion, partly by the tribunals, and partly by the die(«, will 
give in the same manner such a pull to the obstinate schiBUiatics, that, 
<K>bni voUnt, they shall submit lo the antliority of the holy father. We 
monks shall not be wanting in assisting this work, not only by our prayers, 
hot also by our labours in the vineyard of the Lord." (Extract from a let- 
ter addressed by the College of the Jesuits of Vilua to the Archbishop 
Itahoza. Lukaiscviks, vol. i., p. 700 
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nnd civilized nattone, tlian on the patriarch o( Conetantinople, 
tho elave of an infidel sovereign, by whose appointment lie 
hold his dignity, and presiding over a church degraded by 
gross ignorance and superetition. The arebbialiop's project 
found ranch favour with the clergy, hut met with a strong 
opposition from the laity. Another synod was convened at 
the same town in 169i, at which several Boman Catholic pre- 
lates assisted. After some deiiboration, the archbishop and 
several bishops signed their consent to the union concluded at 
Florence in 1438, by which they admitted the FUioqKe, or tlie 
procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father and the Son, 
purgatory, and the supremacy of the pope; retaining the 
Slavonic language in the celebration of Divine service, and 
the ritual, as well as the discipline of the Eastern Church. 
A delegation was sent to announce this event at Bome, wher« 
it was received with great distinction by Pope Clement the 
Eighth. After the return of that delegation, the king, in 
159(>, ordered the convocation of a synod for the publication 
and introduction of the union. It assembled again at Brest; 
and the archbishop of KiofT, as well as tho other prelates who 
had subscribed to that union, made a solemn proclamation of 
this act, addressed thanks to the Almighty for having brought 
back the stray sheep into the pale of his church, and excom- 
municated all tliose who opposed the union. The greater 
part of tho laity, with Prince Ostrogski, palatine of KiofT, at 
their head, as well as the bishops of Leopol and Premyal (the 
present Galicia), declared, however, against that measure; 
and the prince assembled a numerous meeting of tho nobility 
and clergy adverse to Rome, at which the bishops who had 
brought about the union were excommunicated. The party 
of the union, however, supported by the king and the Jesuits, 
began an active persecution against its opponents, and a great 
number of churches and convents were taken from them by 
violence. Budzki, who succeeded Baboza in the metropolitan 
see, and who, having been educated and converted from Pro- 
testantism by the Jesuits, had become their blind toc^, was 
promoting the union with a high hand. The bishop of Pol- 
otzk, Josaphat Koncewicz. a prelate of irreproachable life, 
but of a most intolerant zeal, having met with great opposi- 
tion in Ilia diocese, proceeded against his antagonists with 
such violence as to excite a great alarm amongst the wiser of 
tho Roman Catholics. Prince Leo Sapieha, chancellor of 
Lithuania, one of the most eminent statesmen the country 
has produced, strongly represented to Koncewicz that his 
proceedings were as impolitic as they were unchristian. His 
letter, a translation of which will be found in the note below, 
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gives a fair idea of the violence of the Bomaniat party, as woU 
as of the mischief which they were inflicting upon the country.* 
But the influence of the Jesuits was akcady strong enough to 
render nugatory the eftbrta which Sapieha was making to avert 

■ Sapieha, in this letter, dated Warsaw, April 12, 1622, fajs,— " By the abuse 
of your authority, and by your deeds, which originate rather in vanity and 
peraonal hatred than in charity towards yoor neighbour, and are contrary 
to the laws of our country, you have kindled these dangerous Epurks, which 
may produce an all-cooaumiug Ere. Obedience to the lawe oi the country 
is more necessary than Che union with Itome. An ill-judged propagation of 
the union injur^B the majesty of the sovereign. It is right to labour that 
there should be but one fold and one slicpherd; but it is also necessary to 
labour with reflection, aud not to apply the lUj/i intrart, which is contrary to 
our laws. A general union can he promoted only by oharity, and not by 
force; therefore it is no wonder that your authority meets with opposition. 
Ton inform me that your life is io danger) bat I think it is yoor own fault. 
Tou tell me that you are bound to imitate the ancient biab ops by sufferings. 
The imitation of the great pastors is indeed praiseworthy, and you should 
imitate their piety, dootriue, and meekuess. Bead their lives, and you will 
not find that the; brougJit indictments before the tribunals of Antioch or 
Constantinople ; wliilit all the courts of Justice are busied with your prose- 
cutionB. You say that you must seek defence against the agitators. Christ, 
being persecuted, did not seek for it, but prayed for hia persecutors ; so 
ought yon likewise to act, instead of scattering offensive writings, or utter- 
ing menaces, of which the apostles have left no example. Your sanctity 
assumes that you are permitted to despoil the scliismatics, and to cut off 
their heads : the gospels teach the contrary. This union bos created great 
mischief. You offer violence to consciences, and you shut up ehurches, so 
that Christians perish like infidels, without worship or sacraments. You 
abuse the authoriw of the mooai'ch, without eveo having asked permission to 
moke use of it. when your proceedings oaiise disturbances, you directly write 
to us that it is necessary to banish the opponents of the union. God forbid 
that our couutry should be diegraced by such enormities I Whom have 
you converted by your severities 1 You have alienated the hitherto loyal 
Conacks ; you have converted sheep into goats; you have drawn danger on 
the country, and perhaps even dcstmction on the Catholics, The union has 
not produced joy, but only discoid, quarrels, and disturbiinces. It would 
hftva been much better if it had never taken place. Now, I inform you 
that, by the king's oommand, the cburahes must be opened and restored to 
the Greeks, that they may perform Divine service. We do not prohibit 
Jews and Afahommedans from having their places of worship, aud yet yon 
are shutting up Cliriation temples. I receive threats from every part, that 
all couaection with us will he broken of. The union has already deprived 
DS of Starodub, Eevoria, and many other towns and fortresses. Let us be- 
ware that Ibis union do not cause your and our destruction." This condem- 
nation of the bishop's conduct by Sapieha is the more remarkable, as he 
was himself horn and educated a Protestant, but afterwards seduced into 
Romanism. Leo Sapieha rendered considerable services to his country in 
the council and in the iield, and united iu his person the two dignities of 
chancellor and hetmau, or commander-ia-chief, of Lithuania, The Lithua- 
nian statute, or code of laws, which wae composed undur his superinten- 
ieaice, enjoyed a great popularity amongst the inhabitants of the provinces 
which were governed by it, and when it was abolished under the reign of 
the present emperor iu the Polish provinces of Bussia, it wasretained in 
" govemmenls of ChernigofF and Pultava (which was torn from Poland in 
seventeenth century), as a special favour to the iubabilants of tliose 
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the growing evil. Koncewicz pursued his career of persecu- 
tion until the inhabitants of Vitepsk, who had on many occa- 
sions distinguished themselves by their loyalty to the crown of 
Poland, excited by that persecution, rose on the 12th July 
1623, and murdered the intolerant prelate, who received the 
honours of canonization in 1643 ; and this crime was followed 
by a severe punishment. The most pernicious political 
consequence produced by the union was the disaffection of 
the Cossacks of the Ukraine, who were zealously attached to 
the tenets of the Eastern Church. They composed a large 
armed body, inured to the dangers and hardships of a mili- 
tary life by a constant border warfare with the Turks and 
the Tahtars. The Cossacks, who had received a regular or- 
ganization from Stephen Batory, loyally served Poland, not 
only against her Mahommedan neighbours, but also against the 
Muscovites, who professed the same creed as themselves. It 
was therefore as impolitic and dangerous as it was unjust, to 
irritate the followers of the Eastern Church by a religious per- 
secution, which might easily convert them from loyal subjects 
into deadly enemies. Attempts at forcing the union upon the 
Cossacks produced some partial outbreaks amongst them, 
which, however, were easily put down, as the great bulk of the 
population were retained in their loyalty by the great popula- 
rity which Prince Vladislav, eldest son of the king, enjoyed 
amongst them, as well as by their no less popular hetman, or 
commander-in-chief, Peter Konaszewicz. This leader ren- 
dered immense services to his country during its wars with 
Turkey and Moscow ; but he was a no less devoted son of the 
Eastern Church than of Poland. It was under his protection 
that the party opposed to the union convened a synod at Kioff, 
which elected an archbishop of that place, and other prelates, 
instead of those who had accepted the union, and they were 
consecrated by Theophilus, patriarch of Jerusalem, who had 
arrived at Kioff, on his return from Moscow to the east. Thus 
the union divided the Eastern Church of Poland into two op- 
posite and hostile churches, and the ecclesiastical disruption 
was soon followed by one of a political nature. But I must 
now return to the affairs of the Protestants. 
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Deplorable snccesa of SigUmuiid's efibrts to overturn the cavse of Prote^ 
tanLiBin in Polaud — DieaatrooB conseqiiencea of his policy to the coun- 
try, notwicbataadiag the services of eeviTal eminent patriots — Potocki 
— Zamoyski tie Great — Chriatopher Eadziwill— Melancholy t^eot of 
SigigQiund's conduct od the external relatione of Poland — Reign of 
Vladtslnv the Fourth, and hia fruitleas attempts to overcome the infiu- 
etice of die Jesuits. 

The union of Brest, although rejected by a great number of 
the nobles and clergy, as well as by the great majority of the 
inferior clasaee, was, however, accepted by many influential 
clergymen and rich nobloa, which gave increased strength to 
the party of the Jesuits, and emboldened them to proceed 
with greater violence againat the Protestante, adding perse- 
cution to seduction. The laws of the country not permitting 
the anti-Komanists to be oppressed by public authorities, the 
Jesuits effected the same end by exciting the lower classes, 
through means of the pulpit and the confessional, to acts of 
violence against Protestant churches and schools, as well as 
againat ministere, and insuring, by their intriguca, impunity 
for these crimes. I have stated that King Sigisniund the 
Third, during hia long reign, conferred the most important 
offices of the state on individuals recommended to him by the 
Jesuits. The courts of justice wore composed of elective 
magistrates, returned for a short time ; and it was therefore 
easy for the Jesuits to fill these tribunals with persons devoted 
to their interests ; because, having attained an almost exclu- 
sive control over the education of the nobles, or the ruling 
class of the country, the generations educated in their schools 
were entirely under their direction ; and this gave them an 
immense influence over the administration of justice through- 
out the whole country. It was therefore no wonder that the 
perpetrators of the greatest outrages upon the Protestanta 
should escape punishment with such tribunals, who acquitted 
the guilty by legal quibbles, a flaw in the evidence, &;o. ; or, 
when the case was too flagrant, the guilty were provided with 
means of escaping by flight from the consequences of the de- 
cree which the tribunal could not avoid awarding against the 
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culprits. In many cases the guilty were sheltered from punish- 
ment, the aggrieved parties being often prevented by intimi- 
dation from prosecuting the offenders, as well as by the consi- 
deration that such a step would produce no other result than 
expense to the prosecutor. Attempts to destroy Protestant 
places of worship, to disturb their burials by offering indigni- 
ties to the dead bodies, and to ill-treat the ministers, had been 
made even before the accession of Sigismund the Third, but 
they generally met with proper punishment. Under the reign 
of that monarch, however, a systematic war by mob riots, ex- 
cited by the Jesuits or their tools, was begun against the 
Protestants. Thus, in 1591, the Protestant church of Cracow 
was burned down by a mob, led on by some students of the 
university, and instigated by the Jesuits.* No justice against 
the perpetrators of this crime was obtained ; and the Protes- 
tants, in order to avoid the recurrence of a similar calamity, 
transferred their place of worship to a village in the vicinity 
of Cracow, where, however, they were not always secure from 
repeated attacks. This, and the personal insults and acts of 
violence to which the Protestants were frequently exposed, 
induced a great number of the Protestant citizens to emigrate 
from that city, by which its welfare was much injured. The 
Protestant churches at Posen, Vilna^ and other places, were 
destroyed in the same manner, the graves of the dead pro- 
faned, and the ministers ill-treated. In addition to personal 
violence, the Protestants had often to contend with attacks 
on their property, for which, through the influence of the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy, they could get no redress. The dying 
were subjected to every kind of vexation, for the purpose of 
extorting from them a word or a sign which might warrant 
that they had abjured their creed before their death. The 
nearest relations — parents, and even children — undertook the 
task of disturbing the last moments of their dying relatives — 
a proceeding more calculated to unsettle their minds, and fill 

* Ueydensteyn says that this riot was occasioned by some Scotch, who 
had then a considerable congregation at Cracow, and who, having commenced 
a public disputation about religion, which led to a quarrel, were carried 
away by the perfertklum ^cotorum ingenium to such a degree, that they killed 
some of tlieir adversaries. The contemporary Thuauus positively states that 
it was produced at the instigation of the Jesuits. The Jesuit Skarga, who 
published a pamplilct on that occasion, accused the Protestants of having 
begun the riot, and maintained, in the same pamphlet, that what existed un- 
lawfully might be destroyed without injustice ; and that this was the case 
with the Protestant church of Cracow, because the local bishops, to whom, 
by the authority of God, judgment concerning the truth of religion exclu- 
sively belongs, had not authorized its erection. Therefore, according to this 
doctrine, no religious establishment which has not been approved by the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy is lawful. 



ithem with doubts, than to prepare thorn to meet that awful 
pioment as becomes a true Christian.* The Protestants tried 
n vain to resist this persecution. Soon after the accession of 
Sigismund tho Third, they projected the eataljliBhment of a 
miversity at Vilna, in order to counterbalance that of tho 
Tesuits ; but it was prevented by an ordinante of the king, 
bnd the influence of the clergy. Their numbers were now 
laily diminishing by a continual desertion to the Church of 
tome, caused by the eystematio seduction which I have do- 
oribed ; and the persecution increased in the same ratio as 
heir forces decreased. The only means by which tliis perse- 
nition could have been withstood would have been a strong 
inion amongst all the anti-Bomanists of the country ; but, 
ias I the contrary took place, and the covenant of Sandomir 
%8, after great and unsuccessful efforts to maintain it, finally 
Issolved by the Lutherans. An attempt was made to arrange 
. anion between the Protestants and the Greek Church, at a 
Qeeting convened at Vilna in 1599 i but it could not he cf- 
^ted. A confederation for mutual defence was, however, 
lonoluded, but unfortunately it remained on the paper without 
iroducing any consequences. 

At the conclusion of the long reign of Sigisraund the Third 
1587-1632), Protestantism may bo said to have been entirely 
iroken up, although it had still many followers, amongst 
rhom were some of the great families of the country — the 
^CBzczynskis, a branch of the Eadziwills, &c, A noble ex- 
onple of faithful adherence to the religion of tho gospel, in 
pita of the most seductive temptations offered to him by tho 
[ing, was John Potocki, palatine of Bratzlaw, the real founder 
if the great fortune of that illustrious family, and which, I am 
lappy to say, has still preserved a great part of Its extensive 
lOBsessions, and reckons amongst its numerous members seve- 
ral not unworthy representatives of their ancestral fame. 

John Potocki was born in an already wealthy and distin- 
mished family, and was educated in the Protestant religion. 
fie diatmguished himself by his military services under King 
Stephen Batory and Sigismund the Third; and it was entirely 
owing to his efforts that the last named king defeated tho 
Jnalcontents at tho battle of Guzow, 1608. He brought on that 
hpccasion a large force, levied at his own expense and that of 
Ibis relatives, and the king rewarded his services with grants 
■of estates, and the dignity of the palatino of Bratzlaw. Sigia- 



In order to prevent sncli obnBes, Krolik, a, bDrFhcr of Cmcow, built a. 

-.louse near the chiireli of "Wielkftnoc, a village in the viciniiy of that citj, 
where tack Proleatanls conld retire, for the aake of dying in peace ajid free- 
dom from Bontanbt vexations. 

L 1' 
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luund would have iQveetod Potocki witli the higheet digm1 
of the state, if he had conseated to barter his religion for thi 
royal favour, but he sought to obtain distiuotion by his eer— ^^ 
vicea and not by a compromise of tus religious principles. Hc^^ 
commanded the Polish army besieging Smolensko, where h^^^ 
died, ia 1611, "^.t the ago of fifty-six, and the town was aoon^E^ 
afterwards taken by his brother James, who had Bucceeded ^^ 
him in tho command of the army, but who had deserted the ^ 
faith in which ho, with his brothers, were bom and educated. — 
John Potocki left no children, and his estates were inherited 
by his nephow Stanislaus, who became afterwards a celebrated 
warrior, but who having become a Roman Catholic, abolished 
tho Protestant academy established by his uncle, and changed 
its premises, as a Jesuit writer, Niesiecki, exultingly relates, 
into a stable. There were other branches of the same family 
who continued in the Protestant faith, for the sarao author 
whom I have just quoted, and who wrote about a hundred 
years ago, says, that heresy, which hod infected that illustrious 
house, had perished only in his own time.* 

A most remarkable circumstance of Sigismuud's history 
is, that, though he had obtained so much success in convert- 
ing his subjects, all his efforts to shake the staunch Protes- 
tantism of his own sister. Princess Anna, for whom he had a 
freat regard, proved unavailing. Puffendorf, in bis History of 
weden, relates, that when her mother, Catherine Jaghellon, 
was on her deathbed, she was so much tormented by tho fear 
of purgatory, that her confessor, the Jesuit Warazewicki (a 
celebrated author), took compassion upon her, and told her 
that purgatory was nothing but a fable, invented for common 
people. These words were overheard by tho young Princess 
Anne, who stood behind the curtain of her mother's bed, and 
induced her to study the Scriptures, which led her to embrace 
tho Protestant religion. 

The success which Sigismund the Third obtained in crushing 
the ant i- Romanist party in Poland, which had been so power- 
ful at tho time of his accession, was, however, purchased at the 
expense of tho most vital interests of the country, which that 
monarch never hesitated to sacrifice in tho most reckless 
manner, when it was required by hia Jesuit advisers for tho 
benefit of their church in general, and for that of their order 
in particular. I have mentioned above (page 1S9) the comr 
plete sway which the Jesuits exercised over SigiBmund''B mind, 

* A Polish trauBktiou of Si^ultetus' Postilla, a work which enjojred great 
popularity araoDgBt the Protestants of Germany, was made by a Julin Polock^ 
wlio dedicated it to his daughters, in aa address remarkable for ita tone of 
ferveut and sincere piety. 
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but their evil influence was a long time counterbalanced by 
Zamoyaki, to whom our history has awarded tho appellation 
of the Great, and who, combining in his person the qualities of 
an eminent statesman, warrior, and author, with aa ardent 
patriotiem, exercised an immense influence over his country- 
men.* He was bom a Protestant, but disgusted, as it seems, 

* Jolin Zamojaki was born in 1S41, aod sent al tlie age of twelve to Puri^ 
-nhere he was attached to the court of the dauphin (Francia Second, lioabaad 
ot iilserj queen of Scotland), which he, however, soon left for the university. 
He afterwords continued his atudtea at Strafiburg &nd Fadoa, where, ac- 
cording to an old custom of electing every year one amongst the students as 
rector or^irim^cp' j'unnCuIu l^crcSte, he obtiuned this distinction from \\a com- 
rades. He iTaa twenty-two years old wlien he published a treatise De Sinatu 
Haaanv, tihri ii., Venice, 1S63 ; a work which is held Jn high esteem by clas- 
sical Bcholara, and was reprinted several times, and soon afterwards De con- 
•(tdilicftifnu tt immunilo^i^ aivKC uniteriitata PatatiruB and De perfecto lenatore 
tSntagma. After his retnm to Polunil, the king, Sigiamimd Aof^stus, who 
was greatly pleased with Zamoyeki, intrusted him with the important but 
laborions task to pat in order the state papers, which he accomplished after 
tliree years' hard werk, and was rewarded for it with a rich tlaroaty (an 
estate griui led for the life of tho grantee.) This important service, performed 
by a young man, united to his talents and personal character, made him 
vcoy advantageously known to his conntrymen ; but bis influence became 
immense, when, after tha death of Sigismnnd Augustas, he proposed and 
canied the regulation, that the election of a monarch should not be decided 
by a diet, but by the direct votes of the nobles or electors. TJiis measure 
inade him very popular with the above-mentioned class, bnt it was un- 
doabtedly a fatal error on the part of Z^moyski, OB it delivered the most 
important transoFtion of the state, which ought to have been settled by the 
uatare deliberation of the best and moat enlightened citizens, intothelianda 
of a mnltitnde, which, although often animated by the purest motives, could 
be easily led astray by any arltiil and designing leader. Zituioyski perceived 
afterwards the fault which he had committed on that oocaaoa, and tried, in 
1589, to regulate the mode of electing the sovereign in a more appropriate 
manner, but his efforts were frustrutud by an adverse faction. 

Zamoyski was one of the delegates who went to Paris in order to annonnco 
to Henry of Valois his election to the throne of Poland, and after the flight 
of that monarch he was chieSy instrumental in electing Stephen Batory. 
BatOTy rewarded this service of Zamoyski by creating him choDceUor of 
Poland, and he accompanied the king in this capacity during his memorable 
campaign against Muscovy in 1G79 S2 ; and when (he kin^ was obliged to 
retnm to bis capital, he left the command of the army to Zamoyski, whom 
he created Wman, or ooramander-in'Chief, of tho Polish forces.t Zamoyski, 
thongh a civilian, conducted tho campaign with great skill and vigour, till 
it woa terminated by the peaoa to which I have alluded (page ISb'j. He 
was created also castellan of Cracow, or first temporal senator, and thus 
tmited in his person the highest civil and military dignities, which, added to 
his immense popularity, gave him a position of power and infloeiice which 
wasBcarcely ever possessed by a subject in any other country, unless by the 
great Earl of Warwick, enmamed the Kingmaker. 

It was, OS 1 have snid in the text, entirely by the influence of Zamoyski 
that Sigismnnd the Third was elected in opposition to the Arebduke Maxi- 
milian, son of the Kmperor Rudolph, who was supported by a strong party. 
The Hinleiof Poland ina Lithuania were cmnmnndeil tMh by two htttBatii or generaU^tha 
the prlncljuil ohaigei of Folaiid, veie IriemDiEble, 
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at the quarrels amongst the Protestants, and probably es- 
peeting, as was the casQ with a great number of his enlight- 
ened eountrvmon, to have a reform of the national church 
(page 155), he joined that church, but was, nevertheless, all 
his life a roost strenuouB defender of religious liberty. He 
was wont to say, that although he would willingly ^ve half 
of his life for the sake of converting his countrymen to 
his church, he would soonor give his whole life than permit 
that any one of them should sulTer persecution on account of 
his creed. Sigismund, who owed his crown chiefly to the ex- 
ertions of that powerful magnate, was obliged to pay great 
deference to his advice, but the influence of Zamoyski with 
the king decreased in the same ratio as that of the Jesuits 
increased. Zamoyski severely admonished the king for the 
dereliction of his duties in the midst of an assembled diet, 
and ho would probably have devised some effective moans in 

jraximilian entered Poland in order to support his pretensiona by force of 
nnns, but he was di^feated and token priBoner by Zamoyski, who kept him 
in captivity until he made a setetun renunciation of his pretenginna to the 
Folisb crown. Zamoyski soon perceived tbat the election of SigiaiuDnd tiie 
Third, bruught about by his efforts, was any thing bat an advantage to tha 
eonntry, and he did all that was in bia power ta connteract the efiecU of this 
banefbl i-eign. He went himself several (intes to defend the borders of the 
(country, and endeavoured in every poesiblo way to avert the daily growine 
mischief of Sigismund's bad government, and in particular the influence of 
Austria, promolod by the Jesuits at the expense of the interests of the cdud- 
iry. At last, whou allliia remonstrances produced no effect, and the king wm 
committing many acts in direct brea.ch of the constitutioi],andinjuriou3tothe 
country, Zamoyski, who, as chancellor, waa the chief guardian of the consti- 
tation, resolved to admonish the king publicly in the midst of an assembled 
diet. He approached the throne, aJid began to upbraid him in an animated 
speech for all his faults of omiaaion and commission, and concluded by stat- 
ing, that if be would conlioue to violate the constitution, and to sacrifice the 
interests of the country to a foreign power, be was in danger of losing hta 
throne. Bigismuod, irritated by this severe admonition, rose npoo hia 
tlirone, and gnuped his sword, but Zamoyski cried to him ; Btxt non ata 
ijUfHunt, no ti IJajuM Caiarim noi Bmtoi ifra pasttritai loqualvr, Sumiu ^ectort 
rtgmn iatmciorii tyranaoran. Btgna ttd nor in/pera." This event took placsin 
lb'08, and Zamoyski, who noa then sinty-four yeara of age, died soon aStet- 
wards. He was a great patron oF leamiug ^d learned men, and estabIiBhe4 
on his hereditary estate, Zomosc, an academy, and intrusted its chain to 
learned professors, excluding from them the Jesuits. He also established ui 
the same place a printing ofHce. whence many valuable works have isanedj 
amongst others one which enjoyed great reputation, and which, though pub- 
lished under the namo of his friftud Burski, is generally considered to be 
written by Zamoyski liimself, or at least composed after hia notes. Its title 
is ZHalectica CkeronU ijtub diipem in mrijila riliqail, moiiiM ix Stoicomm aeit- 
ttntia Ac, &c,, 1604. 

The contemporary Thnanus speaks with great praise of Zamoyski. Hia 
descendauts continue to occupy a high position in their native land, and ara 
well knowu in this country. 
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order to put a atop to the daily growing evil. Unfortunately 
for Poland he died soon afterwards, and thinga went from 
bad to worse, so that a civil war was produced. This war 
waa ended by the defeat of the opponents of Sigismund, and 
the conclusion of a peace arranged by the efforts of several 
influential patriots, but it did not arrest the downward tendency 
into which that infatuated monarch was hurrying the country. 
I have described above the baneful influence of the Jesuits on 
the national education (page-193), and the discontent of the 
followers of the Eastern Church produced by the same cause 
{page 20G). These two circumstances became afterwards a 
eourceof numberless woes to Poland,and the main cause of the 
decline and fall of that kingdom ; but the molancholy effects 
of the same influence on the foreign affairs of that country 
became manifest even during the roign of Sigismund himself. 
Thus he lost his own hereditary kingdom of Sweden, where ho 
tried to restore Romanism, and involved Poland in a war with 
that country, which ought to have been her most natural and 
efficient ally, having with her one and the same individual 
for a sovereign. The fine province of Livonia, particularly 
important on account of its seaports, which liad submitted 
to Poland under Sigismund Augustus, and was inhabited 
by a Protestant population, waa lost by the inconceivable 
bigotry of that monarch. Strong discontent was created 
amongst its inhabitants by the introduction of the Jesuits 
into Biga under Stephen Batory, and this circumstance greatly 
facilitated its conquest by the Swedes. It would, however, 
have been saved by Prince Christopher Badziwill, who valiantly 
defended that province against the Swedes, and maintained, 
through his personal influence, its population in their allegiance 
to his sovereign. But Sigismund and his wretched advisers, who 
hated Badziwtll on account of his being a zealous Protestant, 
refused to send him any assistanco.* Thus, in order to pre- 

* Prince Clirislophei' Badziwill was son of Cbristoplier Hadziwilt, palo- 
Uneof VilnB,andhetinaa of Lithuajua, wlio haddiatinguiahedhiniBelf by maujr 
military aobievements, and grandson of Radzinill Kufita (page 183}. I ex- 
tract the following notice about liim from a work ou the PoIibIi nobility, hy 
the Jesuit Nieaiecki, whom 1 have already quoted, and to whom it ia necessaiy 
to give credit, tha^ like his Bohemian fellow-Jesuit Bilbinua, be rendera 
justice to the merits of many of his countrymen, whose oreed liecondemoB : — 
"Having joined with a considerable force of his own the hetmuu Chod- 
kiewicz (a celebrated warrior), he diatingniBhed himself so much against the 
Swedes, that Chodkiewicz, perceiving hia great volour and military talents, 
ohtiuned for him the appointment to the office of field hutman (second in 
oommandj. Now, when Cliodkiewicz was engnged agoinat the Turks, the 
Swedes nnexpectedly invadud Livonia, aud tcolt Itigo. Radziwili buviiig 
assembled as many troops as he could, harassed the enemy, and obtuned 
sereral advontsgea over him, but as he did not receive any TeiuforaemeiitB, 
he could not arrest, with a handful of soldiera, the overwhelming force of 
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vent a Protestant subject from distlngiiiflhing himsoir, althougli 
it was againat a Protestant nation, an important provineo-wfts 

the enemy, who invaded Tjthnania, and took Radzi will's own costly fiirmn. 
Itndziwill Buccoedcd, however, notwithstanding the small number of Ids 
troops, in preventing Uib SwedoB from penetrating farther into Lithimnia. 
This ntBchief was chiefly caused by the hatred of some people about the 
king, who could not look without envy on the deeds of that most eioelleut 
mail, and calumniated him before the monarch, so that it came to pass that 
the great generalaliip of Litliuanio, after tho death of Cbodkiewicz, was not 
given, 09 it ought to have been, to this' nobleman, who had rendered such 
acrvicea to his country. Notwithstanding this mark of royal disfavour, Bod- 
ziwiU received tho thanks of the diet for hb defence of Lithuania. He did 
not, however, taka any part in military aflaira during the life of Sigiamnod the 
Tliird, but after iho acuesaion of Vladislav the Fourth, he was created great 
hotman and palatine of Vilna. He concluded (1634) the peace with Mnscovy, 
and afterwords made an expedition against the Swedes, which was soon ended 
by the conclusion of a peace. Ho was strong in action and mighty it 
sel. lie died 1640, and was a zealous patron and dufender of the G 
Bect."~Niesiccki, vol. viiL, p. 64, t. ed. of 1841. 

RadeiwUl was indeed as zealous a defender of the reformed rel^;ion ss 
hia father and grandfather, whose immense wealtli and high dignities, no 
less than their eminent talents and patriotic virtnes, had devolved upon him. 
Ho published, at hia own expense, a new edition of the Bible, with a dedication 
to hia monarch, in which he said, in the name of Im fellow-Proteatants, that 
they wore ready to appear before the Anointed of tha Lord, and render 
on acconnt of their faith, not from any human doctrines and traditione^ but 
from tho Scripturea inspired by the Holy Ghost. Although he did not make 
use of an; guch atrong expreaeiona oa those wliich Lis predecessor Rodziwill 
the Blucic had employed in hia dedication of the same Bible to Sigismund 
Augnatns (page 152), he alluded to that dedication as a precedent to his own. 
The abolition of the Protestant church and school at Vilna, wbicli was 
erected by the anceators of Itadziwitl, and wliich aU hia efiorts could not 
prevent, broke the heart of the old warrior, whose long life was spent in the 
service of his country, by defending it from the attacks of its extental 
enemies, and struggling against the still more dangeroua hostility of the 
Jesuit advisers of tlie monarch, nin son Janus, palatine of Vilna, and hetman 
or great general of Lithuania, was a giUlant soldiar and aldlful leader, who 
rendered great sorvicea to his coantry during the war of the Coaaacks (1648- 
64.) He defeated those rebels several times, who hod devastated manj 
other provinces, and secured Idthuania from their inroads. When Poland 
waa invaded in 1S55 by Cluirles Gustavus of Sweden, who was joined by many 
nalcontents, and King John was obliged to retire from tlie couutry (ri^ next 
chapter), Lilhuania was overrun by an immense Muscovite army, united 
with the revolted CoEsacks, to whose asaiatance it was sent by the tzar. 
The Lithuanians, placed in such a perilaus situation, acknowledged the king 
of Sweden aa their hereditary Eovereign. and declared their own independ- 
ence from Poland. Thia waa done by a convention concluded at Keydany 
on the 18th August 1651, and signed on behalf of Lithuaniaby Prince Janus 
BadzLwill, a Proteatant, the bishop ol Samogitia, and another Roman Catho- 
lic aenator. It waa therefore a purely political, and not a religioua affiur; 
and was brought about, not for the separate interests of the Protestants, but 
for those of the LithuBnians in genei-oJ, who had no other means of escaping 
from a barbarous and cruel enemy, than by acknowledging the sovereigitty 
of a monarch whose authority was already recognised by a great j^t of Po- 
land ; and yet, atrange to say, there are many writers who ascribe nil this 
ofiair to the Protestantism of BadziwiU, and accuse the Proteslonta of hav- 
ing abetted the Swedes, notwithatandiug that a aimple narration of facts 
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socriGced. The same thing occurred in Polish Prussia, where 
eeveVal towns, irritated by the nttempta which were made by 
the Jesuits against their religious liberty, scarcely made any 
resiataaco to Gustavus Adolphus, though favourable cireum- 
etances preveitted the losa of that province to Poland. Hia 
BOD, Prince Vladislav, was elected tzar by the Muscovites in 
1612, and would have occupied their throne without oppo- 
eition ; but instead of taking advantage of a circumstance so 
favourable to Poland, Stgismund refused to confirm the treaty 
concluded to that effect by the Polish general Zolkiowski, and 
tried to possess himself of the crown of Moscow. Hia known 
bigotry, and hie zeal to propagate the union with Itome, were 
■ too well known, and led the Muscovites to a desperate resist- 
ance against a connection with Poland, which they themselves 
had before sought. The influence of his Loyolaite advisers 
rendered him entirely subservient to the policy of Austria, 
whose interests he always promoted, tu the detriment of those 
of hia own kingdom. Thus, when the Bohemians rose in de- 
fence of their religion and political liberties apainat the house 
of Austria, instead of imitating the policy of Caeimir Jaghel- 
lon (page 102), who had supported that cognate nation against 
a similar oppression, he sent, without the consent of the diet, 
which, according to the constitution, was required for a war, 
a stron? body of Oossaeks into Hungary, which greatly con- 
tributed to arrest the progress of Bethlem Gabor, prince of 
Transylvania (page 109) ; and having irritated the sultan by 
this breach of neutrality, he involved Poland in a war with 
Turkey, as unnoeesaary as injurious to her interests. These 
calamities outweighed by far tbo advantages of the provinces 

proves the Gon(rar7. Tbis is, however, not a single instanca of tlie injoatice 

with vrhicii the Polish Protcslaota Lave been treated bj many writers, 

I nmply from Laving been no better tlian their Gatnan Catbulic countrymen, 

[ whilst the many services readered to their cooatr; liy Pi'otestatit wmriurs 

and Htatesmen are hbubII; recorded without any mention of the reli^on of 

these eminent individuila, bo that the generftlity of readers believe them 

' to bave been Roman Catholics. It is very romarkable tbat many Polish 

wiitera, who cared very little about Bomaoiam, could not got rid of an in- 

TolDntiu*y pn^judice against the Protestants ; and it proves, perhaps, more than 

any Iting, the troth of theealumiiiart/artileriinHperaUquiiliixret, — a principle 

of which the Jeauits have made frequent application agunst thuir living and 

dead opponenta, and of which 1 have given a specimen on page 191. 

Prinoe Jauus Radziwill died in I6G5, soon after the affair to which I have 
ilboded. lie left onochildjQ daughter, who married her ecu sin, Prince Bogu- 
■lav Radziwilt, the last Protestant of his family, who died 1GG9. He bad one 
danghter, Princess Louisa, who wus married to a prince of Braudeuburg, sou 
of the great elector, and after his death to the prince palatine of Neubnrg. 
Thfl royal liouseof Ba^'lU'ia is descouded Irom tliat princess, and it is on this 
account that every IladziwiU is a kuiglit of the Bav^ian family order of St 
Hnbertns. 
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wliich were conquered from Muacovy under hie reign, liut 
werfi lost in a quarter of a century after Iiia death. 

Being a Protestant, I may be suspected of having exagge- 
rated the pernicious iniiuenceH of the Boman Catholic reac- 
tion upon the destinies of my country ; but this is a fact which 
18 now acknowledged by every impartial historian, and em- 
phatically proclaimed by a contemporary writer of acknow- 
ledged merit, and a Jloman Catholic bishop himseif (Piasecki), 
who positively declares that all the mischief which happened 
during the reign of Sigismnnd the Third was entirely due to 
the influence of the Jesuits.* 

Sigismund was succeeded by his eldest son, Vladislav the 
Fourth, who was of a character entirely opposed to that of 
his father. His mind was enlightened by considerable infor- 
mation, which, with his esperience of the evils caused by the 
bigotry of his father, produced in him so strong a dislike to the 
Jesuits, that he never would admit any member of that order 
to his court. His naturally benevolent disposition and upright 
character made him loathe persecution, aa well as every de- 
viation from conduct strictly honourable. He bestowed his 
favours and the oEBces of state according to the merit of the 
individuals, and vrithout any regard to their religious persua- 
sion. His sincere efforts to arrest religious persecution were, 
however, unable to overcome the spirit of intolerance and 
bigotry which the Jesuits had widely diffused, particularly 
amongst the numerous class of the inferior nobles educated in 
their schools. Although he succeeded in repressing the mob 
riots against the Protestants, he was unable to prevent two 
great acta of legal persecution against the anti-Bomauists, 
namely, the abolition of the Protestant church and college at 
Vilna in 1640, and that of the celebrated Socinian school of 
Eacow, ordered by diets, on account of alleged insults offered 
by the pupils of those schools to statues of saints. Vladislav 
made great efforts to allay the irritation created amongst the 

* " Suhttr Jlnim eJMiiern arrni (1616) deeetierat qitoqiu cuMsttJi ngii pns/iiiui 
Andraii Bobolii, oeloiifnarivi. Humo radii, viorotm, j/romotui ad Slud qfieitim 
patroeinio snferddum BocutatU Jan, quod iUU tx omniiim corufMint. UmU 
ulrigut, oonjuMda up era, in privatu coUoguii, qua ipii tanper jmltbrait, a^ieitanta 
regea adto ooiutrixeraBt, n( otunia ooneUiin wmm aferet, eC aalicorum ipei tt eura, 
noR din at eonmfaroreja»denBt,<pitm et in piiMuu 'Btgotia,M tagjo'Aamt, ^id 
na daetrturet, tanto majoii rtipeUiar perietilii, qsod ad kujutmodi JajniliaTilaltm 
rtgli tuMMubaniar pertona fprcaeriin an^eaar d aoneiatvitaTj a istoIJia vd a 
moffMerio mtiHontm rdigionnim, Tenm et ttalas poUtiai pronat ixperta. H^equt 
ecaiia luiioa JuU erremtn, nofl in dtmtalKit mJum, ltd in puUicit, ut Momkic'tt, 
Biscu, Lhonieuqvt, regit ratioaibiu, et tatnm taeriltgii erimin ripalabalur, ti quit 
(im«R earvm diela f-utaTe reprehendiiitl, et nerntni ^i non ipiii applavdent, fadlU 
ai iignitatn aditm paithat.'' ^Chronka Geslarum in Earupa. Cracow, IGiS, 
- ' 1. 1G16.) 
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population of the Ukraine,* or the south-eaateni provinces of 
Poland, by the attempts which had been made to force upon 
them the union. He confiniied the hierarchy elected by the 
adherents of the anti-union church (p. SOfi), which was much 
invigorated hy the foundation of the colobrated academy of 
Kion by Peter Mohila, a prelate of a superior character, high 
birth, and great learning. •[■ The death of that monarch, who 
by hifl personal qualities kept down the ovll passions of reli- 
gious hatred conjured up by the reign of his infatuated father, 
let them again loose with the utmost violence, and brought 
upon the country the most terrible calamities, which I shall de- 
scribe in my next chapter. 

• The appellation of CTr-aiiie, which literally signifies " border," was given 
to the horder provinces of VoUiid, Muscoyy, anJ Turkey, wliich are now all 
under the RoBaian dominion. I hava mentioDed, page 20£>, the Coseacke 
-who inhabited the Puliab province of this niune. 

+ Peter Mohila was the son of a reieniag prince of Moldavia, and nearly 
Telsted to the first families of Poland. He stadicfd at the university of Paris, 
and afterwards served with distinction in the Polish army during the Turkish 
-war of 11)21. Ha ejitered the church io 1G2S, and in 1633 was elected Arch- 
liuhop of Kioif. He published several works, the most remarkable of which 
3s his ExpotUion o/llu Faitk of Ihi Eatlcm CSurcA, which had been approved 
«f by tdl the patriarchs of the cast. It was published in Polish and Polisb- 
Saasian, at Kioff, in 1637. It has been printed several times in Greek, and 
translated into Latin by tbe learned Swede, Lourentius Normaun, bishop of 
Gottenburg. It was a^o trauslated into Uerinan. 
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Itoign of Jntm Casimir — Revolt of the t'oHgacka — Beconcitiation with them 
prevented b; tlie bigotry of the Roman Catholic bishops — lavasiou uid 
espulaian of ilia Swedes — Persccntion and expnlraoo of tile Sociniaug 
— lleiira of Jrihn Sobieski—PUlage and destruction of the Proieatant 
eliurcii of Vilnn at the ineligaUon of tbe Jesnits-.jDdiciaI marder of 
Ljazczynaki— Election and roign of Angustus the Third— first legal 
eiiaotmcnt aj^iiidt tbe religious libertj of the FroteBtanlg snrreptitiousl)' 
introduced under the inmieoce of Rusaia — Opposition of the Roman 
CatlioUc patriots againet that meaanrs — Noble effi)rt9 of Lednehowaki 
to defend the rif;hts of hia Protestant counti'Tmen, threatened by tho 
intrigueB of the Bishop Szaniawski^ Judicial murders of Thorn — Ro- 
fli.-ctiuiis upon that event— Paatoral Letter addressed hj the Biihop 
Senniawski to thcProteatanla — Represontations mode by foreign powers 
in favour of the PoliEh Proteatauta serve only to increase their persecu- 
tion — They are deprived of political rights— lilelaiiclioly cont&tiou of 
tbe Polish Protestants under the reign of Angu«tna the Third — Noble 
conduct of Cardinal Lipski. 

Vladislav waa succooded by his brother, John Oasimir, who 
' had boon a Jesuit and a cardinal, but wbom tbo pope had re- 
lieved from his vows, on his election to the throne. A mo- 
narch with Bueh precedents could not bo expected to have the 
tolerant sentiments of his deceased brother, although he was 
by no moans so bigoted as his father. Vladislav bad scarcely 
closed his eyes, when a terriblo revolt of the Cossacks of the 
Ukraine broko out, and was joined by crowds of peasantry 
belonging to the Eastern Church. The country was quite nn- 
prepared for such a disaster, when the rebels, headed by 
Chmiolnitzki, a Polish noble of the Greek religion, and a man 
of great talents and energy, were advancing with on irresistible 
force. Tbe king, who marched against the rebels with an army 
inadequate to the emergency, was besieged by them io hia 
fortified camp. His ruin seemed inevitable; but Chnitelnitzki, 
and the principal leaders of the Cossauks, stopped on the brink 
of the precipice into which they were hurrying their country; 
the voice of patriotism made itself heard in their hearts, and 
silenced that of religious hatred and other evil passions. A 
paoifioation was arranged between the sovereign and bis re- 
volted subjects. Chmielnitzki, who had been besieging his 
monarch, paid him tho homage of a faithful liege, demanded 
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tis pardon on his bent knee, and received from hia monarch tho 
oomtaation of Iietman (general) of the Cossacks, whoso poli- 
tical and religious rights were confirmed on that occasion, 
One of the principal conditions of that pacification was, that 
the archbishop of Kioff, motropolitan of the Greek Church of 
Poland, should have a eeat in the senate. This condition, 
demanded by the Cossacks, was not only just — for it was but 
right that tho head of a church, followed by the population of 
■whole provinces, should have a seat in the senate, where every 
IComan Catholic bishop had a place — but it was also very ad- 
Tantageoua for the interests of tho wholo country that tho 
spiritual chief of so formidable a body as the Cossac-ks should 
te a member of tho supreme council of the state, since it could 
not fail greatly to assist in maintaining that warlike but unruly 
population in their allegiance to the Polish crown. Yet, not- 
withstanding the justice and expediency of this arrangement, 
it was frustrated by the arrogant bigotry of the Roman Ca- 
tholio prelates, because, when the Greek archbishop of Kioff, 
Sylvester Kossowski, whose patriotic efforts had chiefly con- 
tributed to bring back tho revolted Cossacks to their duty, 
arrived to take his seat in the senate, the above-mentioned 
prelates left its hall in a body, declaring that they would never 
sit with a sehiamatic. All tho representations which wore 
made to the bishops about the injustice of their conduct, and 
the dangers to which it exposed the country, remained fruit- 
less; and this insult, by which the patriotic services of tho 
archbishop of Kioff were repaid, produced a riolent irritation 
amongst the Cossacks, which soon led to another revolt. Tho 
GoEsacks being defeated, attached themselves to the tzar of 
Muscovy, who with an immense force attacked Poland, which 
was at the same time invaded by Charles Gustavue, king of 
Sweden. This last named monarch, taking advantage of the 
great discontent which prevailed in Poland against John Casi- 
mir, entered that country with a largo force of chosen troops. 
He was joined by crowds of malcontents, and in a very short 
time occupied the principal part of the country. His high 
military talents, the strict discipline of hia army, and his con- 
ciliating manners, soon won for him a great popularity amongst 
the Poles; and as all rational patriots saw the necessity of 
having a monarch capable of defending the country from its 
external and internal enemies, they offered the crown to 
Charles Gustavus, demanding the convocation of a diet for 
his formal election. The choice of a Protestant monarch of 
such a character as Charles Gustavua would have crushed at 
once the faction of tho Jesuits, and established a strong 
r government; and, considering that Sweden then possessed in 
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the north of Germany extensive provincea contiguous to Po- 
land, and was a constitutional kingdom, there can be no doubt 
that tlio choice of its monarch to the PoIibIi throne would 
have established in the north of Europe a powerful constitu- 
tional empire, which would have been more than a match for 
Austria, and would have prevented the tzars of Muscovy from 
making any progress towards the west. Unfortunately this 
combination was frustrated by the arrogant reply which 
Charles Gustavus, elated with success, gave to the Polish de- 
putation sent to request him to convoke a diet for his election — 
that " he needed not such a formality, being already master 
of the country by his sword." This insolent answer, by which 
he declared Poland a conquered country, deeply wounded the 
fcolinga of the nation. They abandoned the king of Sweden; 
and his forces, attacked on all sides, were expelled from Po- 
land. Peace was restored by the treaty of Ollva in 1660, 
concluded under the mediation and guarantee of England, 
France, and Holland. The Protestants sutfered, during the 
wars which I have described, more than the rest of the inha- 
bitants. In Great Poland they wore persecuted for the ex- 
cesses committed by the Swedes on Roman Catholics;* whilst 
many of their churches, and several of the Socinians, were 
destroyed by the Ooaaacks, who made no difference between 
Homan Catholics and Protestants, regarding them all alike 
as the enemies of their church. 

John Caeimir, who had fled to Silesia during the Swedish 
invasion, when recalled by the nation, made a solemn declara^ 
tion, committing himself and his kingdom to the especial care 
of the blessed Virgin, and vowing at the same time to remove 
the grievances of the lower orders, and to convert the here- 
tics, which signified to persecute them. The first part of this 

* Ibe Swedish troops, who at the begintiiiig had uiaintamed a strict dis- 
cipline, became guilty of great atrocities, when the coaiitrj roaa ogaJnet 
them, acid they committed barbarous cruelties against several Boman Ca- 
tholic clergynieu. This was retaliated upon the Froteatonts. Many mini- 
BteiB and other individuals belongiog to the Bohemian confession weremoT- 
dered, and their churches, includiog that of Lissa, with a celebrated achool, 
were bomt. There ifl a curiouH manuscript in the archiepiscopal library of 
Lambeth, Ultanst in Prolatantei Con/euionii BuhsmtiB Ecdtiiai Anliekriili 
fitror, written by Hartmann and Cyrill, Proteatant clergymBD, and professors 
of the school of Lissa, who call theniselvos " the oxiles of Christ," and who 
were sent to Holland and Great Britaia to ask succour for their distressed 
brethren, which was granted them vith much libcralily by the Protestants 
of these countries. It contains a description of the most revolting barba- 
rities inflicted npon Frotastants, without respect to age or sex ; and concludes 
with the words, dutor wiat p/sra aJdere. There was also a printed statement 
oomposed after this manuscript, which was submitted by the delegates to 
Cromwell, who antharized tliem, by an ordinance dated Sd May l(i59, to 
raise snbscriptioDS thronghoat the country. 
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however Christionlike and praiseworthy, was not even 
iiitoiiipted. Its fulfilment was therefore restricted to tho 
reduction of the heretics. The number of Protestants was 
Btill considerable, and amongst them were several influential 
familioa. They were, moreover, supported by the interest of 
foreign princes of their persuasion, at that time allies of Po- 
land. The Socinians were therefore regarded as the only fit 
objeotsforthefulfilment of the royal vow; and a Jesuit named 
Karwat urged tho diet of 1658 to show its gratitude to Grod 
by deeds. This diet enacted a law, by which it was forbid- 
den, under the severest penalties, to profess or propagate So- 
cinianism in the Polish dominions; and those who did so, or in 
»ny way favoured that sect, were threatened with immediate 
punishment by death. There was granted, however, to those 
who should persevere in that belief, a term of three years for 
the sale of their property and the recovery of their dues. 
Perfect security was promised to them during that term; but 
the exercise of their religion was prohibited, and they were 
not allowed to take any part in the affairs of the country. 
This enactment was not based on political considerations, nei- 
ther did it impute to the Socinians any act of treason, but 
was entu-ely founded on theological grounds, and chiefly on 
the fact that they did not admit the pre-eternity of Jesus 
Christ — a rather odd reason in a country where Jews were 
tolerated, and Mahommedans received the rights of all other 
citizens. The term of three years, granted by the diet of 
ItiSS, was abridged to two by that of 1659, which decreed 
that on the 10th July 1660 all the Socinians who had not em- 
braced Komaniem should leave the country, under the penal- 
ties prescribed by the diet of 16.58. By the same enactment 
those Socinians who might abjure their persuasion were for- 
bidden to embrace any other confession than that of Rome, 
because many of them had become Protestants to avoid the 
severity of the law of 1658. 

Owing to the shortness of time, the state of the country, 
mined by war, and the greediness of purchasers, who took 
advantage of their unfortunate position, the Socinians were 
obliged to sell their properties for prices which bore no pro- 
portion to their real value. Meanwhile, peraecntion of every 
kind was heaped on them. They were regarded as outlaws; 
and as every kind of religious exercise was disallowed to them, 
nothing was more easy than to find cause for persecuting them 
on that ground. The Socinians, in order to avoid this fate, 
made an attempt of such an extraordinary nature, tliat it is 
impossible to explain how they could have deluded themselves 
for a moment into a belief of its feasibility. They j 
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a petition to the king against tho enactment of 165S, promis- 
ing to provo that there vtas no fundamental ditforcnce between 
their tenets and the doctrines of the Komaa Catholic Church, 
This proposition was rejected. They sought protection, orat 
least intorceetiion, from foreign powers; but although tlie treaty 
of Oliva in 1660 secured to all the religious confessions of Po- 
land the same rights which they had enjoyed before the war, 
and Sx\'cden endeavoured to secure those of the Socinians, it 
was of no avail; neither were the repreeentatione made in 
their favour by the Elector of Brandenburg of any service. 
Despair induced the Socinians to propose a reunion with the 
Ilonian Church, arranged by means of a friendly colloqny. 
This was authorized by the Bishop of Cracow, who might have 
reasonably expected that the Socinians wore seeking an oppo^ 
tunity of entering tho pale of his church with some appearance 
of conviction, and not by mere compulsion. Indeed, it could 
not be supposed by any sensible person, that such clever con- 
troversialists as the Socinians were, would (latter themselves 
with the hope of obtaining concessions from a church whose 
dootrinos were diametrically opposed to their own. Snob, 
however, was not the case; the Socinians seriously maintalnoJ 
their arguments at tho colloquium of Roznow (10th Marcb- 
1660); and it is almost needless to add, that this affair pro- 
duced no result whatever. Nothing, therefore, remained to 
them but to leave tJie country before the expiration of the 
appointed term — a measure which was accompanied with great 
hardships, notwithstanding the attempts to alleviate their 
sufferings which were made by several eminent noblemen, 
who, although professed Komaniets, were connected by ties 
of blood and friendship with many of the Socinians. They 
dispersed into different parts of Europe; a great part wont 
to Hungary and Transylvania, having in the latter country 
many coreligionists. Tho Queen of Poland permitted many 
of them to settle in the Sileeian principalities of Oppein 
and Ratibor, which belonged to her, and some princes of 
Silesia did the same. Being dispersed in several parts of that 
country, they did not form any congregation, and either grar 
dually left it, or became converts to Protestantism. A con- 
siderable number of them established a. eongregation at Man- 
heim, under the protection of tho palatine of the Khine ; but 
they soon became suspected of propagating their doctrines, 
which, considering their known zeal in this respect, was pro- 
bably the case, and were obliged to disperse. They withdrew 
for the most part into Holland, whore they could enjoy full 
religious liberty, and whore there were some Socinians, who, 
together with those of England and Germany, gave consider- 
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able Buma for the support of tlioir brethren banished from 
Poland. I have no information about their fortunes in that 
country ; bnt I am inclined to think that they had a large 
congregation, as they were able to publish at Amsterdam, in 
1 680, a New Testament in the Polish language, A number 
of Socinians retired to Prussia, where they met a hospitable 
reception from their countryman, Prince Boguslav Kadziwili,* 
the iaat Protestant of hie family, who was governor of that 
province for the Elector of Brandenbnrg. They formed two 
jsettlementa, called Rutow and Andreaewalde, near the fron- 
tiers of Poland. In 1779 the inhabitants of these places re- 
ceived from the government an authorization to build a church ; 
but their congregation, which had never been considerable, 
gradually decreased, and, according to the official information 
whioh I obtained on that subject in 18S8, through the kind- 
ness of the late Baron Bulow, Prussian minister at the British 
court, that of Andreaswalde subsisted till 1803, when it was 
dissolved; and there were in Prussia at that timo (1838) 
only two gentlemen, the last surviving members of the once 
celebrated Socinian sect, — a Morsztyn and a Schlichtyng, both 
very oM men, and the representatives of names distinguished 
in the political and religious annals of Poland, The rest of 
that sect had become Protestants, as had also the families of 
the above-mentioned individuals. In Poland itself, since their 
expulsion in 1660, no vestige has existed of the sect which 
once reckoned amongst its followers some of the groat families 
of the land, and which was celebrated over all Europe for the 
talents and learning of its members. 

The ranks of the Protestants were now completely broken. 
They lost their principal supports in the powerful families 
of Eadziwilland Leszczynski, the Protestant lino of the former 
having become extinct in 1669, and the latter having passed 
to the Ohui-ch of Homo. The Leszczynskis, however, on be- 
coming Iloman Oatholtcs, did not turn persecutors of their an- 
cient coreligionists, but, on the contrary, remained their kind 
patrons, sheltering, by their influence, the Protestant inhabi- 
tants of Lisaa— a town which belonged to thera — from the 
persecution of their enemies. 

King John Sobieaki was a man of a very enlightened mind, 
and strongly opposed to religious persecution; but the limited 
royal authority vras unable to maintain the laws, which still 
acknowledged a perfect equality of religious confessions; and 
during his reign two disgraceful events marked the power 
which the Roman clergy had acquired in Poland, and the 
manner in which they were inclined to uho it. 
* Vid! page 215. 
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1 have stated that the Protestant church of Vilna waa abo- ' 
liahed in 1640, by the decree of a diet, which prohibited thu 
Protestants from having a place of worship within the walls 
of the town. They therefore built a church, an hospital, and 
a house for their ministers, in a suburb. On the 2d April 
1682, a numerous mob, led on by many students of the Jesuit 
college, attacked the abo vo- mentioned church, razed it to the 
ground, ejected the dead bodies from their coffins, and, after 
having treated them with the greatest indignity, cut them 
into pieces, and burnt them. AIT the property on the premises 
was either pillaged or destroyed, as well as many important 
documents, which were deposited there as in a place of safety. 
The riot continued for two days, without any interruption from 
the authorities; and the rector of the Jesuit college, being 
called upon to interfere in a riot created by his studonte, not 
only refused to do so, but commended their proceedings. The 
ministers wero saved by a Boman Catholic nobleman called 
Puzyna, who arrived with a number of armed men, and con- 
ducted them to the convent of the Franciscan monks, who 
gave them shelter, and treated them with great kindness. 
John Sobieski having been informed of the outrage, imme- 
diately nominated a commission to investigate the affair, and 
to punish the criminals. This commission, composed of the 
Bishop of Vilna and several dignitaries of the state, after the 
most careful investigation, condemned several rioters, students 
of the Jesuits' college, and others, to the penalty of death, 
and ordered the restoration of the pillaged property; but the 
Jesuits bribed the jailors, who let the guilty escape from pri- 
Bon, and only a very small portion of the stolen property could 
be got back. The king dosired that ttie Jesuits should pay 
the damages caused by the rioters; but as he could not obtain 
this act of justice for his Protestant subjects, they rebuilt 
their church at their own expense.* The other crime which 
disgraced that period waa the judicial murder of Oasimir 
Lyszczynski, a respectable landowner, perpetrated by the 
clergy in spite of Sobieski's efforts to save that innocent vic- 
tim of fanaticism; an event which is described by all the 
historians of John Sobieski, and deserves a particular notice. 
Lyszczynski was perusing a book entitled Theolopia Naturalis, 
by Henry Alsted, a Protestant divine; and finding that the 
arguments which the author employed to prove the esistenco 
, of the Deity wero so confused that it was possible to deduce 
1 from them quite contrary consequences, lie added on the mar- 
1 gin the following words : — Ergo, non est Deus, — evidently ridi- 
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ig the arguments of the author. This circuiiiBtaiios was 
found out by a debtor of Lyszczynaki, called Brzoska, who 
denounced bini as an atheist, dt'livering, as the evidence of hie 
accuaation, a copy of the work, with the above-mentioned an- 
notation, to Witwicki, bishop of Poscn, who took up the affair 
with the greatest keenness. lie was zealously seconded by 
Zaluski, bishop of Kioft", a prelate known for his great learn- 
ing, and not devoid of merit in other respects, which, however, 
proved no check as;ainst religious fanaticism.* The king, 
■who was very far from countenancing such enormities, at- 
tempted to save Lyszczj'naki, by ordering that, being a Lithu- 
anian, he fihould be judged at Viina; but nothing could shelter 
the unfortunate man against the fanatical rage of the two 
bishops; and the great privilege of a Polish noble, that ho 
could not be imprisoned before his condemnation, and which 
lieretofore was sacredly observed, even with great criminals, 
"was violated. On the simple accusation of his debtor, sup- 
ported by two bishops, tht: affair was brought bofore the diet 
«f 1689, before which the clergy, but particularly Dishop Za- 
luski, accused Lyszczyuski of having denied the existence of 
Ood, and uttered blasphemies against the holy virgin and the 
saints. The unfortunate victim, horrified by his perilous po- 
eition, acknowledged all that was imputed to him, made a 
full recantation of what he might have said or wrtttt;n against 
the doctrines of the Boman Catholic Church, and declared 
Ids entire submission to its authority. This was, however, of 
BO avail to him; and the diet, instigated by the blasphemous 
xepresentationB of the clergy, decreed that Lyazezynski should 
Iiave his tongue pulled out, be beheaded, and then burnt. 
Ihis atrocious sentence was executed; and Zaluski himself 
gives a relation of what he considered an act of piety and jus- 
tice. The king was horrorstruck at this news, and exclaimed 
that the inr[uiiiition could not do any thing worse. Justice 
requires it to be added, that Popo Innocent the Eleventh, in- 
stead of approving, bitterly censured, this disgraceful affair. 
Atrocities similar to this which I have related have taken 
place in different parts of Europe; and it was just about that 
time that not only men, but women and young girls, were 
murdered in Scotland, not for an alleged blasphemy against 
God, but for refusing to acknowledge the spiritual supremacy 
of the king. The remarkable part of this event is the effect 
of the Romanist reaction upon the country, as proved by the 
fact that the king was now unable to prevent an act of atro- 
oioua fanaticism, which a century bofore he would not have 
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boon permitted to eoininit, I commend this circumstance to 
the consideration of all thoao who believe a Roman Catholie 
reaction iinpoGaiblo. 

Zaiuski gives the following account of this nefarioua trans- 
action : — " After the recantation the culprit was conducted to 
the scaffold, where the executioner tore with a burning iron 
the tongue and the mouth, with lekich ha had been cruel against 
Ood; after which his hands, the instruments of the abominabto 
production, were burnt at a alow fire, and the sacrilegious 
paper was thrown into the flames; finally, himself, that mon- 
ster of his century, that deicide, was thrown into the expia- 
tory flames, if sucli a crime may be atoned for," * I think 
that theao lines of the learned bishop are as blasphemous as 
any thing that could be imputed to the unfortunate victim of 
his fanaticisin. 

The Elector of Saxony, who was elected after the demise 
of John Sobieski in 169(>, under the name of Augustus the 
Second, on his accession, confirmed, in the usual manner, the 
rights and liberties of the anti-Ronianista; but a new condi- 
tion was added to the Pacta Convertta, or the constitutional 
guarantees to which the kings swore at their election, that he 
should not grant them any senatorial or other important dig- 
nities and ottices. Although that monarch was by no means 
a bigoted Roman Catholic, but rather indifferent about reli- 
gious matters, having abandoned the Lutheran Oonfession for 
the sake of the crown of Poland, he permitted the bishops to 
do aa they chose with the heretics, in order to gain them over 
to bis political views. The accession of Stanislaus Leszczyn- 
ski, who was elected in 1704, after the expulsion of Augustus 
by Charles the Twelfth, inspired the Protestants with the 
hope that they might yet peacefully enjoy all the rights which 
the constitution of the country guaranteed to them, in common 
with the other citizens. These expectations were warranted 
by tiie enlightened mind of the newly-elected monarch, as well 
as by the influence of Charles the Twelfth, to whom he owed 
his crown. The treaty of alliance concluded between King 
Stanislaus and the Swedish monarch, expressly guaranteed to 
the Protcstanta of Poland the full enjoyment of the rights and 
liberties secured to them by the laws of the country, abolish- 
ing all restrictions established in later times. The hopes of 
the Protestants, who were persecuted by the troops of Peter 
the Great, as partizans of Stanislaus Leszczynski, were over^ 
thrown with the fortune of Charles the Twelfth at the battle 
of Pultava. Augustus the Second repossessed himself, with 
Peter's aasistance, of the Polish throne, which Stanielaus waa 
* SalcaDdy, Hutoin dt F<ilugnt lout Jtiin Sulitiki, vol. iii., p. 363. 
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obliged to vacate. Augustus, in order to restore completely 
his authority, which was partially disputed by some partizans 
of hia adversary, introduced into Poland a largo body of Saxon 
troops, who committed many excesses. A confederation of the 
inhabitants was formed under the prepidency of Leduchowski, 
in ]715, and a war was carried on with the Saxon troops. 
At laist Peter the Great offered his mediation between the 
king and the nation, and his ambassador brought about a 
tj^aty to that effect, which was concluded at Warsaw on the 
Sd November 1716, The chief negotiator of that treaty was 
Szaniawski, bishop of Oujavia, who owed his elevation to tho 
influence of Peter the Great, and waa entirely devoted to him. 
This prelate succeeded by his intrigues in rendering great ser- 
vices to liussia and Rome, by sacrificing to them tJie interests 
of hia own country. Under the pretence of economy, of a more 
effectual organization, &c,, the standing army of Poland was 
reduced, by a clause of that treaty, to a number entirely in- 
adequate for the defence of an extensive country ; whilst tho 
fourth article of the same treaty ordained, under the pretext 
of correcting the abuses which had crept into the country 
during the invasion of the Swedes, and by a false interpreta- 
'tion of some laws, that all the Protestant churchea which liad 
lieen built since 16S2 should bo demolished, and that the Pro- 
't«stants should not be pennitted, except in places where they 
liad churches previously to the above-mentioned times, to have 
any public or private meetings for the purpose of preaching or 
singing. A breach of this regulation was to be punished, for 
the first time by a fine, for the second by imprisonment, for 
the third by banishment. Foreign niiniatcra were allowed to 
liave divine service in their dwellings, but the natives who 
ehoiild assist at it were to be subjected to the above-mentioned 
penalties. 

The policy of Russia was very remarkable on that occasion, 
for it accomplished at once two groat objects; it disarmed 
Poland, and provided a pretext for future interference in the 
affairs of that country, by creating a discontented party, sure 
to be oppressed at home, and therefore eager to look for a 
protector abroad. Kiug Augustus the Second on that occa- 
sion betrayed the interests of the country which had elected 
him for its monarch, in a manner that cannot be adequately 
Btigmatized; and it is now proved that he entertained the 
project of partitioning Poland with Peter the Great, 

Even before tho conclusion of the treaty, the clergy began 
to promulgate the article in question, which they stnclc on the 
doors of many churches, declaring it a law of the land. This 
produced not only great alarm amongst the Protestants, but 
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general indignation amonget the better part of the Roman 
Catliolics; and protests poured in from all eides against the 
measure. Tbeso protOBta were addressed to the marshal of 
the confederation, Leduchoweki, by the first peraonfl in the 
country, as for instance. Prince Casimir Sapieha, palatine of 
Vilna, Prince Vladislav Sapieha, palatine of Brest, Prince 
Kadziwill, chancellor of Lithuania, Prince Czartoryski, vice- 
chancellor of the same countr}-, Stanislav Potocki, commander 
of tho Lithuanian aimy, Skorzowski, marshal of the confedera- 
tion of Posen, &c,, all of them bearing the moat unqualified 
teaLimony to the patriotism of the Protestants, and to the 
services rendered by them to the country. But the moet re- 
markable of these remonstrances (and one which I mention 
with a. feeling of pride that there was in my country a Roman 
Catholic prelate who, at a time when the Jesuits entirely 
ruled the country, had the courage to raise his voice in behalf 
of the causo of justice and humanity) was that of Ancuta, 
bishop of Missionopolis, coadjutor of Vilna, and referendary 
of Lithuania. He addressed to Szaniawski a letter, giving a 
flattering testimony to the patriotism of the Protestants, and 
urging that no restrictions against them should bo extended 
to Lithuania. 

Leduchoweki warmly espoused the causo of his Protestant 
fellow-citizens, and insisted that the rights granted to them 
by the laws of the country should be strictly maintained. 
.Szaniawski returned a quibbling answer, which did not satisfy 
Leduchowski, who presented the project of an article confirm- 
ing the rights granted to the Protestants by the law of 1573 
(pagel77)) notwithstanding all ordinances or regulations to 
the contrary. Nothing could be more explicit than this pro- 
ject ; but the honest and patriotic intentions of Loduchowski, 
which, if executed, would have averted many calamities from 
the country, were thwarted by the artful Bishop Szaniawski, 
who succeeded in substituting for Leduchowski'e project the 
following explanation of the obnoxious article ; — " We main- 
tain all tho old rights and privileges of the dissidents in reli- 
gion, but all abuses shall be abolished."* 

* LeiIachowBki was a gentlemoiii of larg^ fortune, but entirelj &ee from 
itmbitiaii. He did not take any part in tha strajjgle hetweoc Augustus the 
Second and Stanislftua Leazczynaki ; and, having refused the favours of both 
t)iese mouarchs, he alwaje lived on hia estates. Enjoying the highest con- 
fideiiee of liia countrymen, he was elected to several public offices. Having 
DO children, he made a will, by which he bequeathed his properly to rcht- 
tivGS, to cburchee, and to the poor. But when lie saw the country in danger. 
Ilia patriotism overcame his altacliment (o hia relatives, aod all his charit- 
able and dttvotioiiHl intentions ; be cancelled bia ivill, and devoted all hii 
fortune to the maintenance of the Irnops nf the confederation. Ilia patriot- 
ism wasDnBlloyedbypersonal or political haired ; and he cooBlnntly q)piMed 
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The country was wearied by the wars and diaturbances to 
which it ha,(l been exposed for many years, and longed for 
peace at any price. The diet, therefore, convoked for the 
confirmation of the treaty between Augustus the Second and 
the nation, lasted only seven hours, during which the above- 
mentioned treaty was read and signed ; and on that account 
it has been nieknaraed the dumb diet. The king gave a de- 
claration to the Protestants, who petitioned liim on the sub- 
ject, that the rights secured to them by law were not invali- 
dated by the treaty in question. This declaration, as well as 
the explanations given to Leduchowski, could not be of much 
service to the Protestants, because the word abuses gave the 
greatest latitude to Bomaniut persecution, as all religious 
transactions not belonging to their own church were considered 
by its zealous followers aa so many abuses that ought to bo 
abolished. 

This first legal enactment against the religious liberty of 
the Protestants, surreptitiously obtained, did not touch their 
political rights ; and yet at the diet of 1718, Piotrowski, a 
Protestant member, was prevented by the priestly faction 
from taking his seat, in spite of the remonstrances of the more 
enlightened members of the diet, although there was no law 
excluding Protestants from the legislature of the country. 
But the most flagrant act of persecution committed during 
the reign of Augustus the Second was tho affair of Thorn, 
which produced a great sensation over the whole of Europe. 

The town of Thorn, situated in Polish Prussia, and inha- 
bited chiefly by a population of German origin, became Pro- 
teetant in the sixteenth century. The citizens were always 
distinguished by their loyalty to the kings of Poland ; and 
they valiantly defended their town against Charles tho 
Twelfth, remaining firm in their allegiance to Augustus the 
Second. It was the invariable policy of the Jesuits to plant 
their establishments in the midst of anti-Bomanist popula- 
, tions, in order to make proselytes from amongst them for their 
church. Thus, after a long opposition to them by the inha- 
bitants, they succeeded in establishing their college in that 
town, tho Protestant inhabitants of which were exposed to 
continual annoyance from the pupils of the college, who were 

Ibose itIio wiahcd to detlirouc tlic mouarcli, tiaving hiiDBi'lf no otiicr 
nlijecl Ihan to secure tlie libertj' and pence of Lis eouiilry. (V'l'l' RaUti-rr'n 
But. dt e Aharchit de la l\^o,i!>', U,m, ii.) Sucb waa the cininenl patriot, 
the last who stom! up fur liic riplils of his fellow- cilireiia wliose creed was 
not his own ; nad tlic: ii'li^imis futliri^ by which be iraa guided iti the dis- 
PKbI of his property, wlieii its ^acrilice was not required by the wants of thu 
conntr]', snfSi^iently proves that bt: did not uct on Ihut occofion from priuut- 
plea of religioua indifferenoe, miscalled philoaopbicul. 
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inspired, as elsewhere, with a fanatical hatred of the Protes- 
tants. The ministers were also continually harassed by the 
Jesuits. 

It was natural that such proceedings should produce vio- 
lent irritation, and lead to collisions; and indeed, on the 16th 
July 1724, a fight took place, during a procession of the 
Jesuits, between their pupils and a number of Protestant 
boys. One of the former being arrested for his riotous con- 
duct by the authorities of the city, his comrades seized a 
Protestant boy, ill treated him, and carried him as a prisoner 
into their college, the rector of which refused to liberate him 
on the demand of the authorities of the town. This produced a 
great excitement amongst the inhabitants; and a large crowd 
assembled before the college, and liberated the Protestant 
boy, without, however, committing any excesses. As they 
were retiring, shots were fired at them from the college, which 
excited the crowd to such a degree, that it broke into the col- 
lege, carried away the furniture, and burnt it. Order was, 
however, soon restored, and no lives were lost. 

The Roman Catholic writers maintain that the people, hav- 
ing taken possession of the college, destroyed several images 
of the Saviour, of the Virgin, and of the saints, threw upon 
the ground the host, and offered various insults to their reli- 
gion ; but this allegation is denied by Protestants. It is, 
however, very likely that some images were destroyed by the 
populace. 

This afforded the Jesuits an excellent opportunity for in- 
flicting a new blow on the Protestants of Poland. They 
therefore immediately spread over all the country a printed 
account of what they gave out as a sacrilege, representing it 
to the nation as an insult offered to the Divine Majesty, call- 
ing out for exemplary vengeance on the Protestants of Thorn, 
and recommending that their churches and schools should be 
taken from them, and, together with the government of the 
city, be handed over to the Romanists. Their representation 
produced a strong impression on the public mind ; and the 
consetjuent excitement was so great, that at" the elections, 
which were then proceeding, the constituencies enjoined their 
representatives not to enter upon the discharge of any duty 
until the offended majesty of God should be avenged. No 
kind of agitation, indeed, was omitted that could inspire a 
fanatical hatred against the Protestants of Thorn. Agents 
were employed for the purpose of circulating prints over all 
the country, representing the alleged sacrilege ; public fasts 
and prayers were ordered by the clergy ; and both the pulpit 
and the confessional were converted into powerful engines of 
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agitation. There was also no lack of alleged miracles, as, for 
instance, that the broken images had emitted Wood, &;c. 

A conmiiasioD, composed, of ecclosiaetica and laymen, all 
Roman Catholics, wae appointed hy the king to inveetigate 
the affair. At the investigation, which was directed by the 
Jesuits, only the evidence of tvitiiesses presented by them was 
admitted, whilst those whom the Protestants brought forward 
were rejected, on the alleged ground of their being accomplices 
in the crime. More than sixty persons were imprisoned; and 
the affair was brought before the tribunal called the Assessorial 
Oourt, which was the supreme court of appeal for the towns. 
This tribunal, composed of the first judicial officers of the 
state, would certainly have given a fair trial to the accused 
party; but it was swamped by the addition of forty new mem- 
bers, chosenfor the occasion, underthe influence of the Jesuits. 

The advocate of Thorn contended that the commission, 
1)6ing exclusively composed of Roman Catholics, was illegal, — 
that the witnesses had not been confrontod, — and that no de- 
fence of the accused persons had been admitted. liis efforts, 
however, proved unavailing. The defence of Thorn was not 
received ; and a decree was pronounced on the solo evidence 
of the commission. This decree, to which was prefixed tho 
lilasphemous declaration tliat " God had not received an ade- 
quate revenge," condemned the president of the town council, 
iRoesner, to be beheaded, and hia property to be confiscated. 
The crime imputed to him was merely that he had not done 
his duty at the breaking out of the riot, — a charge which, 
even if proved, could be punished only by the loss of office. 
The vice-president of the town, and twelve burghers, accused 
of having excited the riot, were condemned to the same pen- 
alty ; whilst several individuals were condemned to fines, im- 
prisonment, and corporeal punishment. The same decree 
ordained that half of the city council and of the town militia, 
■with all its officers, should be Roman Catholics. The college ' 
of the Protestants was to be given to them, as well as the , 
■ohuroh of St Mary. The Protestants were permitted to have 
Bcfaools only beyond the walls of the city ; and they were pro- 
hibited from printing any thing without the approbation of tho 
Roman Catholic bishop. 

The diet confirmed this decree ; and both the president and 
vice-president of the town, who had been hitherto free, were 
arrested. Representations were addressed to tJie king from 
many places in favour of the condemned; and the city coun- 
cil of Thorn petitioned for at least a respite in their behalf; 
but all in vain. The Jesuits, on tho contrary, succeeded in 
accelerating tho term of the execution by a week. 
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There was, however, one circumstance which promised to 
prevent the execution of this atrocious sentence, and probably 
induced many members of the tribunal to sign it. It was the 
condition that the Jesuits should confirm by an oath the facts 
presented in the indictment — a condition which the law abso- 
lutely required from the prosecuting party for the execution 
of such a sentence, and which, on this occasion, it seemed 
impossible to fulfil, on account of the sacred calling of that 
party, which, it was presumed, would restrain them from an 
asseveration equivalent to the signature of a death-warrant. 
The commission entrusted with the execution of the decree 
assembled on the 5tli December 1724, in the town-hall of 
Thorn, and the accused and accusing parties were summoned 
to their presence. The last-named party was represented on 
the occasion by Pater Wolenski and other Jesuits. When 
the sentence was read, and the confirmatory oath required, 
Pater Wolenski answered with an assumed mildness, that, as 
a clergyman, he was not thirsty of blood — Beligiosum non 
sitire sanguinem. But he made a sign to two other Jesuits, 
Piotrowski and Schubert, who bent their knees, and pro- 
nounced the required oath. Six laymen belonging to the lowest 
of the populace did the same, although the decree required 
that they should be of the same rank as the accused parties.* 

The sentence was executed on the 7th December. The 
aged Roesner, a man universally respected, and who had given 
proofs of his patriotism by valiantly defending Thorn against 
the Swedes, was beheaded at an early hour, in the yard of the 
town-hall. He rejected the proposal of saving his life by the 
abjuration of his religion, and died with the constancy and 
resignation of a Christian martyr. He could have easily 
saved himself by flight, having been free during all the time 
of the trial; but he was conscious of his innocence, and, 
moreover, afraid by such a step of bringing fatal consequences 
on the town which he governed. Ho himself announced his 
condemnation, saying, " God grant that my death may give 
peace to the church and to the town!''' His body was buried 
with all the honours duo to his station. The vice-president, 
Zcrnike, who, according to the sentence, was much more 
guilty than Roesner, was respited, and finally pardoned. The 
others condemned were executed, with the exception of one, 
who embraced Romanism. The church taken from the Luthe- 

* Strimcsius, a Protestant author, says, that the papal nuncio in Poland, 
Santini, did not approve of the affair of Thorn, and forbade the Jesuits to 
take the oath required for the execution of the sentence. It is also said 
that the same nuncio had obtained a delay of the sentence, but that when 
it aiTived at Thorn all was over, and that he sent an accusation against tho 
Jesuits to Home. 
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tans was coneeorated next day; and tho Jesuit Wieruszowski 
delivered on that occasion a sermon on I'lrst Maccabees, iv. 
36, 48, 57, in which he apoetrojihized the commiasioners who 
bad put the sentence into execution, as men more like angels 
than hnman beings — " Ecce viri foiiua angelis quam hominihus 
simitlimi!''^ 

The judicial murders of Thorn are the more painful to 
contemplate, that Poland had been free from such cruelties at 
a time when almost every part of Europe was inundated with 
blood on account of religious differences; and even at ho early 
a period as 1556, when the influence of Lippomani caused the 
murder of some Jews and a poor Christian girl, which I have 
related (page IfiO), a general feeling of indignation was ex- 
cited throughout the country ; yet in 172+ tlie Jesuits could 
raise a genern.l outcry for vengeance against tho imaginary 
offenders of the Deity. Far be it from me to excuse Poland on 
the ground that there is no country which has not disgraced 
itself by much greater enormities. What is wrong in itself 
can never be justified by the example of others. I however 
think, that a close and impartial investigation of that atro- 
cious transaction will show that the blame of it was unjustly 
laid on the Polish nation, and that it should entirely rest with 
that antinational faction, which made the nation a tool for tho 
attainment of its objects. It is very easy for a strongly orga- 
nized body, governed by one chief, extending its ramifications 
over all the country, and influential with all classes of society, 
to produce a general excitement on any subject whatever, but 
particularly on one connected with religion, and the more so 
if that body has at its command two such powerful engines 
for working on the minds of the people as the pulpit and tha 
confessional, ^Vas it therefore extraordinary that the em- 
ployment of such means produced their natural effect on the 
mass of the nation, and that the voice of some few enlightened 
persons was silenced by the outcry of the multitude! I would 
ask every impartial and reflecting reader, whether it does not 
happen in every free country, that the opinion of the great 
majority, generally called public opinion, is sometimes so mis- 
led on subjects connected either with religion or politics, by 
the arts of agitation, that prudent persons, notwithstanding 
their intellectual superiority over tho multitude, nmst cither 
submit or give place to others who partake of, or profit by, its 
determination! Such was the case in Poland, when tho agi- 
tation which the all-powerful society of the Jesuits had pro- 
duced, by means of misrepresentations, directed tho election 
of the members of the diet, and chose the commission for in- 
vestigating tho affair of Thorn. 
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These conBiderations could not, however, occur in the first 
moment of excitement caused by the news of that deplorable 
event, which undoubtedly did ^reat injury to Poland in the 
opinion of all Europe. The Protestant monarchs and the 
states of Holland addrosBod remonstrances ou the subject to 
the king of that country: and the English ambassador to the 
Qennan diet, Mr Finch, delivered at Ratiabon, on the 7th 
February 1725, a most violent speech on the subject, threaten- 
ing Poland with war if the wrongs of the Protestants were 
not redreseed. These menaces only did harm to the Polish 
Protestants, by irritating the nation, and gave to their ene- 
mies additional facilities for persecuting them. Immediately 
after the affair of Thorn, Szantawski, whoso treasonable and 
treacherous proceedings against the safety of his country and 
the religious liberty of its citizens I have described (page 227), 
and who had become bishop of Cracow, issued, on the lUth 
January 1725, a pastoral letter, in which, after inviting the 
Protestants to outer the pale of his church, ho declared to 
those who would not obey his invitation, " that they ought to 
know that he was their pastor, as they had entered by bap- 
tism the doors of the church, and were its disobedient chil- 
dren and subjects." He then pi-oceeded, ordering " that the 
Protestants should observe the Koman Catholic fcaate, and be 
subject to tile Roman Catholic parish priests; that their mar- 
riages should be celebrated in Roman Gatholio churchoa, and 
by the Eoinan Catholic clergy, according to the ordinances of 
the Council of Trent; and that marriages contracted before 
a Pi-otestant minister or a civil magistrate should be regarded 
as null and void;" because the tribunal of the papal nuncio 
had declared, on the 25th October 1723, in a cause at Cracow, 
that "the marriages of the anti-Eomanista contracted before 
a heretic minister were not valid," • Thus a papal nuncio and 
a Roman Catholic bishop prescribed laws in matters of reli- 
gion to Protestants. 

The Protestant powers of Prussia, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Holland, continued from time to time to make representations 
in favour of the Polish Protestants ; and the English minister 
at the Pohsh court, Mr Woodward, in 1731, presented a me- 
morial to the king, enumerating the various oppressions to 
which the Protestants were exposed, re{iuesting the abolition 
of those abuses, and the restoration of the Protestants to 
their rights, and concluding with a threat of retaliation on 
the Roman Catholics living in Protestant states. These re- 
monstrances, however, instead of alleviating the persecutions 
of the Polish Protestants, served only to increase their sevo- 
■ Lukatieak:, vol. i,, |i. 351, gives '.lie vfholc of this jmatgral letter. 



rity; and the threat of Mr Woodward to retaliate the wrongs 
of the Polish Protestants upon the Roman Catholics of the 
Protestant states, wlio wei'e quite innocent of these wrongs, 
was not only unjust, hut particularly inconstetent, coming, oa 
it did, from the minister of a country where penal laws against 
the Roman Catholics were established. All this gave a great 
handle to the enemies of the Protestants in Poland, who re- 
presented these Protestants as living under the influence of 
foreign powers, and who succeeded in enacting a law in 1732, 
by which antt- Romanists were excluded from all public offices. 
To the honour of the nation, the legal persecution was not 
permitted to go farther; and the same law declared the peace, 
the persons, and tlie property of the anti-Romanists inviolable, 
and that they might hold military rank, including that of 
general oflicers, and possess starosties or crown-landa. 

The condition of the Protestants during the reign of Au- 
gustus the Third, from 1733 to 1764, was melancholy indeed, 
as is evident from the memorial which they addressed to his 
successor, KiDgStaniElausPoniatowski,and to thediet of 176G; 
in which they said, amongst other things — " Our cliurches have 
been partly taken from us, under various pretences, and are 
partly falling into ruins, as their reparation is prohibited, and 
a permission for doing it cannot be obtained without much 
difficulty and cost. Our youths are obhged to grow up in ig- 
norance, and without the knowledge of God, as schools are 
forbidden to ua in many places. JIany diflioulties are fre- 
quently opposed to the vocation of ministers to our churches; 
and their visits to the sick and dying are exposed to much 
danger. We must dearly pay for permission to perform tlie 
rites of baptism, marriage, anil burial, because the price for 
it is arbitrarily fixed by those who give this permission. The 
burying of our dead even at night is exposed to great danger; 
and we are obliged, in order to baptize children, to carry them 
out of the country. The jus paironatm in our estates is dis- 

Euted to us; and our churches are subject to the visitation of 
ioman Catholic bishops; our church discipline, maintained 
according to the ancient order, is subject to great impediments. 
In many towns, people belonging to onr confession are com- 
pelled to follow Roman Catholic processions. The ecclesiaa- 
tioal laws, or jura canonica, are imposed upon us. Not only 
are children proceeding from mixed marriages obliged to be 
educated in the Roman Catholic religion, but children of a 
Protestant widow who marries a Roman Catholic are obliged 
to follow the religion of their stepfather. We are called here- 
tics, although the laws of the country accord to us the name of 
dissidents. Our oppression becomes the more grievous, as we 
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have no patron cither in the senate, or at tho diets, the tri- 
bunals, or any jurisdiction whatever. Even at the elections 
we dare not appear without exposing ourselves to an evident 
dan^i^er; and for some time we have been cruelly used, in oppo- 
sition to the ancient laws of the country.^' 

Tliis gloomy picture of the universal oppression which 
weighed on the Protestants of Poland during the reign of the 
Saxon dynasty was relieved by one single exception, in a 
quarter whore it could least have been expected. Providence 
s?nt them a kind friend and efficient protector in the person 
of C*ai"4linal Lipski, bishop of Cracow. This noble-minded 
prelate preserved under the llopian purple the heart of a true 
Ciiristltin and patriot ; and he not only protected the Pro- 
testants in his diocese from the Vexations of his clergy, and 
permitted them to repair their churches, but he made repre- 
sentations in their favour to the tribunals, and interceded for 
them to the king. It was probably owing to this enlightened 
prelate that the Protestants preserved their few remaining 
churches in the province of Little Poland, which was under 
his spiritual jurisdiction ; whilst during the reign of the same 
dynasty they lost about half of those which they possessed in 
Great Poland and Lithuania. 
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POIASD— (CONTINUED). 

Melanclioly cnndition of Poland niider the Saxon dynasty — Subserviency of 
the Saxon Court to Itiissia — Elforta of the I'rlnces Cuartoryeki aud 
otlier {latriatB to raise tlie condition of tlieir country — Ruslonition of 
tlie anti-ltomanuts or Dissidents to tliejr ancient rights by fori^igii in- 
flnence — Observations on lliis Buliject — General remarks on tlie cuuses 
of the fall of Proleataiiliam in I'oliind— Comparison with England— 
PreteDt condition of the PoUbIi Protestants — Services rendered liy 
Prince Adnra Caartorys ki to the cause of puLlio education in the Polisli 
proviucea of Ruesia, and advantages derived from them by the ProteS' 
teatant schools of these provinces — Melancholy fate of the PrDtestalit 
school of Kioydnny — Biographical Sketch of John Casaius, Protestant 
minister in Prussian Poland — High School of Lissa, and Prince An- 
tony Sulkowski. 

The state of Poland at the close of the reign of the Saxon 
djnaety is described by the eminent Poliah historian Lelevel, 
in the following words : — " From the beginning of the reign 
of John Casimir and the wars of the Cossacks, to the ond of 
the Swediah war and the dumb diet, t. e., from 16-i8tol7l7, 
— a period of seventy years,- — different kinds of disasters de- 
solated tlie Polish soil and nation. These calamities caused 
the decline of Poland, whose limits were narrowed by the loss 
of many provinces, whilst its population was diminished by 
the emigration of the Cossacks, the Socinians, and a great 
number of Protestants, as well as by the exclusion from the 
rights of citizenship of the remaining dissidents. The nation 
was rendered weak by general impoverishment and ilistress ; 
by the system of education, which was either conducted by 
Jesuits or entirely neglected ; and finally, by the exhaustion 
consequent on the convulsive struggles which had agitated the 
country during seventy years. Poland was plunged into a 
state of stnpor : she lost, during the reign of the Saxon dy- 
nasty, all her energy, and remained inactive, scarcely giving 
any signs of life, save those that indicate paralysis. Accus- 
tomed to suffering and humiliation, she imagined herself to be 
happy ; imbued with false principles, she was satisfied to live 
in tfisorder, poBsesaing still a, considerable tract of land, and 
to preserve republican institutions, though surrounded by 
absolute powers, which increased even as she decreased. 
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" Poland formed a republic ; tut for a long time alie had 
been dependent in all her actions on foreign tutelage. The 
two kings of the Saxon dynasty had no reluctance to subject 
her to the influence of Kusaia, and to keep her under the jiro- 
teotorote of Peter the Groat, of Anna, and Elizabeth. The 
court of St Petersburg made continuiil protestations of the in- 
terest which it took in the safety of the monai'ch, as well as 
in tlio peace, welfare, and liberty of the republic. It gave 
frofjuent assurances that it would not regard with indifference 
any attempt at altering or injuring them ; and that, in order 
to prove its sincere friendship for the king and the republic, 
it would never suffer the formation of the smallest confedera- 
tion, or any attempt at innovation directed against the sacred 
person of the king, or against the republic, its liberty and 
rights, by whomsoever, and under what pretence soever, they 
might be _ undertaken ; but that, on the contrary, it would 
adopt the necessary measures for obviating similar cases,"* 

Such was the melancholy condition to which Poland was 
reduced by the circumstanoes which the ant i- Romanist reac- 
tion, conducted by the Jesuits, had brought about. A de- 
grading dependence upon the Bussian court constituted, in- 
deed, the whole political system of Augustus the Third, and 
of his minister. Count Bruhl, who ruled in his name. 

It was very natural that in this state of things many Polos 
should resort to the court of St Petersburg, as the surest 
means of obtaining favours at their ovm. It was still more 
natural that the Protestants, who were in eueh a state of op- 
pression, should do the same ; and, indeed, nothing could be 
more easy for the Russian court than to redress, by its influ- 
ence in Poland, the wrongs of the anti-Bomaniat inhabitants 
of that country, or at least to alleviate their sufferings, if it 
acted upon the declarations which it repeatedly made to main- 
tain the peace, the rights, and the liberty of Poland,— deela^ 
rations which could not but furnish an additional motive to 
those whose peace, rights, and liberty were violated, to claim 
the fulfilment of promises made in the most solemn manner 
by a power which was quite able to keep them. But the 
RuBsian court meant, by the maintenance of the rights and 
liberty of the Polish republic, nothing else than the main- 
tenance of its defective constitution, with all the abuses which 
rendered the country powerless, and consequently unable to 
shake off its dependence upon Russia ; and the Protestants 
never received any alleviation of their wrongs from that quar^ 
ter. 

The necessity of remedying this wretched state of thing", 
" Lelevel'a UiMory of the Eci^a ofSCan'ulavi Peniatatcilii. 
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which threatened the country with imminent ruin, was folt 
every day more and more by several enlightened patriots, hut 
particularly so by tlic princes Czartoryski. This family, poa- 
seseing immense wealth and influence, undertook to reform 
the vicioua constitution of their country, by the establishment 
of a well-organised monarcliy, which certainly was the only 
means of raising that country from the humiliating position 
into which it was plunged by its defective form of government. 
In order to attain this object, they had to struggle against 
inveterate prejudices and powerful parties ; and they resolved, 
as the best means for removing these obstacles, to enlighten 
the nation, whose intellect was darkened by that wretched 
system of public education of the Jesuits which I have de- 
scribed (page 193). They promoted, by the utmost exertions, 
science and literature, and by every means created partizans 
throughout all the country. They elevated to a certain de- 
gree of consideration families of little note, and raised those 
who had been reduced by adverse circumstances ; and, having 
gained over Count Bruhl, minister of Augustus the Third, by 
rendering him some important services, they disposed, through 
his medium, of public charges, which they bestowed upon 
meritorious individuals. They sought out men of superior 
talents, and such as by their writings exercised an influence 
on public opinion ; and by their exertions they diffused a taste 
for science and literature amongst the nation. They were 
powerfully assisted in their noble efforts by Konarski, a Ro- 
man Catholic clergyman of the order of the Patres Pii, who 
established schools, in which the system of education was as 
much calculated to advance the intellect of the pupils, as that 
of the Jesuits was to arrest its progress. Having prepared 
the ground in this manner, they succeeded, at the diet of con- 
vocation (page 176, note), assembled after the demise of Au- 
gustus the Third in 176-i, in overcoming, by means of the 
Bussian troops which had been sent to promote the election 
of their relative Poniatowski, the republican party, and in in- 
troducing several most salutary reforms into the constitution 
of th^r country, by which the executive power was strength- 
ened, and the facility of dissolving diets by the veto of ono 
member limited. Tlie Russian government soon perceived, 
however, that this increase of the royal authority was contrary 
to its own influence. It therefore gave its support to the re- 
publican party, which abolished all the reforms introduced by 
the Czartoryskis, and which would have saved Poland from 
the partition of her territory, which took place a few years 
afterwards. 
It was under these circumstances that the Era^tcsft Ca,U.\a- 
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rine, who courteif U\e adulations of Voltaire and other writers 
of his school, hy whom she was extolled for her liberality, de- 
clareil for the nnti-Romanists, or, as thoy were officially called, 
dissident<9, of Poland, and was joined by Frederic the Second 
of Prussia. The demands of these monarchs were proffered 
in such a dictatorial manner, that they offended the national 
prido of many who would not have opposed the claims of the 
(lisi^identB on religious grounds. The influence of Bussia 
caused these dissidents to form two confederations, — at Thorn 
in Polish Prussia, and ut Slutzk in Lithuania,— for the reco- 
very of their rights. These two confederations, composed of 
Protestants and of the Greek bishop of Mohiloff. as there were 
no longer any nobles following the Greek Church in Poland, 
although a great number of its followers were found amongst 
the peasants, reckoned only five hundred and seventy-three 
members. Many Protestants loudly disapproved of such vio- 
lent measures, declaring that the safety of the country was 
the first law, and that it was much better to suffer abuses, 
and to submit to the injustice of their own countrymen, than 
to expose the state to commotions dangerous to its independ- 
ence,* They were, however, unable to retrace their steps, 
and a great number of them were unwillingly compelled by the 
BiUSsian troops to join these confederatious. 

The limits of this sketch do not permit me to enter into an 
account of all the political intriguua with which the cause of 
the Protestants was mixed up from 1764 to 17G7, and the de- 
tails of which I have given in a separate work.-f- I shall 
therefore only state, that in 1767 the dissidents of Poland 
were readmitted to equal rights with the lloman Catholics, 
after a long negotiation, in which not only the Russian am- 
bassador and the Prussian minister, but also those of England, 
Denmark, and Sweden, took a part. 

This restoration of the Polish Protestants to their ancient 
rights by the interference of foreign powers, was an event 
which every patriotic Protestant was much more inclined to 
deplore than to exult in; and there can be no doubt that 
the same result would have been brought about a few years 
later by the rapid progress which the national intellect had 
made subsequently to that event, particularly since the aboli- 
tion of the order of the Jesuits in 1773. | There cannot, I 

* Tliis i» stated by Bulliiere, who \a by no means partial to the Protes- 
taiitB. (FW« his Hintoire dt F Anardtie de la Polagtu, vol. ii., p. 362, edition of 
1819). And it is a weJl-knovn fact, that Uxey bitterly regretted having be- 
come the tools of foreign inflaence. 
+ HiitBTS of tie Etfnni\ation is Poland, to!. ii„ pp. 422-534, 
i The contemporary author Walch, a zealous rrofeslantj is of thp same 
opinion. (Vide hia Aenera Kirebtn Gerehkkt, vol. vii.) 
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thinh, be a stronger proof of Iho extent of that progreaa, or ol 
the generosity of the national character, than this important 
fact, that notwithstanding the juatly odious circumstances 
under which the Protestants had been restored to their 
ancient rights, and that the foreign powers which had pro- 
moted their interests in such a zealous manner entirely aban- 
doned thein when the object was to exact from the nation a 
mock consent to the first spoliation of the Polish territory, 
they wero not exposed to a renewal of persecution. 

In concluding this narrative, I cannot help remarking, that 
although the moans by which the Protestants obtained the 
restoration of their ancient rights were undoubtedly unjustifi- 
able, and are deeply to be regretted, the charge which many 
have brought against them, of having been instrumental in 
abetting the views of Russia, by claiming her protection for 
the restoration of their rights, is perfectly absurd. Was it 
the fault of the Protestants that Russian influence placed Au- 
gustus the Third on the throne of Poland, at whose accession 
the political rights of these Protestants were abolished I Was 
it the fault of the Protestants that this very Augustus and hia 
ministry kept Poland, during all his reign, in the most dis- 
graceful subserviency to the court of St Petersburg? That 
he reduced the country to such a state of dependence on that 
court, that it placed on her throne his successor PoniatowskiS 
Is there any justice in denouncing a small minority of oppress- 
ed citizens, for having sought redress from the same quarter 
whither many of their Roman Catholic countrymen resorted 
for the purpose of getting personal advantages, and whence 
others believed that the safety of their country was alone to 
be obtained t The Protestants were wrong in acting as they 
did : they ought to have defended their cause by all constitu- 
tional means, and rather suffered every kind of persecution 
than sought redress from abroad ; and they ought to liave 
preserved themselves pure from that general contamination 
which disgraced so many of their Roman Catholic countrymen. 
This, however, would have been a heroism almost above weak 
human nature ; and it cannot be wondered at that, goaded by 
persecution, they committed the same fault as that of which a 
far greater number of their Roman Catholic countrymen wcro 
guilty without having adequate ground of excuse, and of 
which a deplorable example was set by the court, which in 
some measure forced the whole nation into that disgraceful 
course. And yet the reliance of the Protestants on foreign 
protection was made a constant theme of reproach against 
them, and their claims wero sincerely opposed by many on 
that ground ; and there are even now writera who, \n. s^uk.- 
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iiig of this unfortuDate circumBtaace, continne to throw oa tlie 
eniull Protoatant minority the blame of a fault for which the 
largo Roman Catholic majority is mainly chargeable, with aa 
mut^h justice as it is done in another case which I have men- 
tioned on iiogo21.'>, note, Noono, however, who ir acquainted 
with the history of mankind will wondor at this strange and 
inconaietent proceoding ; for, unfortunately, every where, and 
at all times, the weaker has been made to bear the blame of 
the stronger. 

It is very remarkable, that every public misfortune which 
visited Poland, seemed to fall with particular weight on the 
Protestants of that country, whose prosperity was linked with 
the most brilliant era of the Polish annals, — the palmy days 
of Sigismund Angnstns and Stephen Batory, Thus the calor 
mities to which Poland was subject during the reign of John 
Gasimir (page 220), had the most deplorable efl'eet on the 
affairs of the Protestants. The treaty of 1717) which struck 
the first blow at the national independence, inipasod also the 
first legal restriction on the religious liberty of the Protestants. 
The long reign of the Saxon dynasty, which, by enervating 
the national energy, prepared the fall of Poland, was also de- 
structive of the remaining liberties of the Protestants ; but 
nowhere did this coincidence appear in so striking a manner 
as on the closing scene of Poland, the most fatal day of her 
annals, the 5th November 1794<. Amongst the small number 
of troops destined to defend the extensive fortification of the 
suburb Praga against the numerous forcoa of Suwarroff, were 
included a part of the guards of Lithuania, almost exclusively 
officered by Protestant nobles of that province, and the fifth 
regiment of infantry, which also contained many of them. The 
commander of this last-named regiment, Count Paul Grabow- 
ski, belonging to a distinguished Protestant family, a young 
man of great morit, was then laid up with illness. He drag- 
ged himself, however, from his sick bed, in order not to miss 
the post of honour on the night when the attack was expected. 
He found a glorious death at the head of his regiment, which, 
together with the Liihuanian guards, were all lost on that oc- 
casion — not a single man escaped — not a single man surren- 
dered. This fatal day threw into mourningalmost all the noble 
Protestant families of Lithuania, each of them having a near 
or distant relative to lament. If the Protestants of Poland 
rendered themselves obnoxious to reproach by the means 
which they employed for the redress of their wrongs, they 
nobly atoned for this error by this expiatory sacrifice on the 
funeral pile of their country. 

Having now concluded a rapid sketch of the fortunes of the 
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Ueforniation id Poland, I venture to offer a few general remarks 
on the subject. The rapid progress made in Poland by the doc- 
trines of the Reformation was chiefly owing to the fact, that 
they had found the ground favourably prepared for their re- 
ception, aa well by the doctrines of Husa us by the free insti- 
tutions of the country ; whilst the main cauao which prevented 
their triumph, and brought about that of their adversaries, 
may be ascribed to the circumstance that these doctrines were 
propagated only by individual exertions, and not by the su- 
preme authority of the country, which remained with tha 
Boman Catholics. They were breaking up the established 
church into fragmentary communities, but were not reform- 
ing it ; and therefore were unable to establish a uniform sys- 
tem of national worship, which, aa was the case in England 
and Scotland, would have powerfully promoted its reception 
by the whole country. The vicinity of Germany, and the 
<3erman element spread amongst the population of the towns, 
facilitated the diffusion of Lutheraniara in that quarter; whilst 
the Bohemian Confession, favoured by the similarity of lan- 
euago and the sympathies of race between the Poles and 
Bohemians, made rapid progress in the province of Great Po- 
land. At the same time, the Geuevese Confession, supported 
"by the strenuous efforts of Itadziwill the Black {page 161), ex- 
tended with wonderful rapidity over Lithuania, and made 
very great progress in southern Poland, where it waa pro- 
moted by several influential families. The extraordinary sue- 
eesa which the cause of the Eeformation had obtained in 
Poland waa, however, followed by a series of unfortunata 
events, which would have produced every where the same 
results as they did in that country. The success, as well as 
the reverses, of the Reformation, in all the countries into 
which it was introduced, waa mainly decided by the influence 
of monarchs, or rather individuals invested with power, who 
had promoted or resisted its progreae. Thus, had the Refor- 
mation of Luther not been embraced by the Elector of Saxony 
and other German princes, and afterwards saved from the 
Roman Catholic reaction or the interim of Charles the Fifth, 
fay Mauritius of Meissen, would it have been established in a 
great part of Germany so easily aa it was ? And had not the 
interference of Gustavua Adolphus arrested the progress of 
Ferdinand the Second, might not Protestant Germany have 
shared the fate of Bohemia and Austria proper, where Pro- 
testantism was annihilated by that same Ferdinand ! It was 
owing to the efibrts of that glorious monarch of Sweden, Gus- 
tavus Vasa, that the Reformation was so rapidly established 
in his country ; and the same thing took place in Denmark 
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under Christian the Third. And would England have now 
been Protestant, if Queen Mary had succeeded to the throne 
immediately after the death of her father, when an interval of 
BIX years, during which the reformation of the church had 
been zealously promoted by such a great man aa Cranmer, did 
not prevent that queen from finding a Parliament which pro- 
claimed the abolition of all that had been done under the reign 
of her predecessor? And had the reign of that same queen 
been prolonged for twenty years, and succeeded by a Boman 
Catholic sovereign, who can say whether Protestantism would 
have been the dominant religion of Great Britain, or only the 
persuasion of a small minority of its inhabitants i On the 
other hand, had Francis the First embraced the cause of the 
Reformation, would not France have now been a Protestant 
country! And might not this salutary revolution have been 
brought about at a later period, if Henry the Fourth had 
been more firm in his religion ? 

The same causes which influenced the fortunes of the Re- 
formation in diflferent parts of Europe, produced the same 
effect in Poland. Had the days of two such powerful pro- 
moters of religious truth as RadziwiJl the Black and John 
Laski been prolonged, it is very probable that their influence, 
particularly tliat of the former, would have decided the waver- 
ing mind of Sigismund Augustus to embrace that truth by 
which its triumph would have been at once achieved in Po- 
land ; but, unfortunately for the cause of scriptural reh'gion, 
and for that of Poland, their days were cut short at the very 
time when they were making the most strenuous efforts to 
establish a reformed national church in their country, and 
when Protestantism stood in particular need of the assistance 
of such men, in order to withstand the attacks of such formi- 
dable champions of the Roman Church as Hosius and Com- 
mendoni. The seduction of Batorj' from Proteslanism to 
Romanism was another blow to the Protestant cause in Po- 
land ; and the reign of Sigismund the Third, who, during 
nearly half a century, incessantly laboured for the destruction 
of the anti-Romanist confessions in his kingdom, produced in 
Poland the same effects which it would have brought about in 
any other country. 

The Protestants themselves undoubtedly committed many 
lamentable errors, the principal of which were their divisions, 
caused by the jealousy and ill-will which the Lutherans bore 
to the (Jpnevese and Bohemian Confessions. It was that un- 
fortunate feeling which, after the demise of Sigismund Au- 
gustus, prevented the election of a Protestant to the throne 
cf Poland (page l7fi) ; and the declamations against the two 
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above-mentioned confeaaions, made by soverai Lutlieraa di- 
vines, who openly declared their prefereace of the Roman 
Church to these confesGioos, could DOt but act muet inju- 
riously on the interests of all the Protestants. The Polish 
Lutherans are not, however, exclusively chargeable with the 
deplorable proceedings to which I am alluding ; for, unfortu- 
nately, the conduct of theiF brethren in Germany was no less 
blameable, and produced even moi'e disastrous consequences, 
because, as I had an opportunity of relating (page 110), their 
milerablB jealousy of the Reformed Confession dissolved the 
evangelical union, and brought about the destruction of Pro- 
testanism in Bohemia and Austria proper. 

One of the great caueoa of the weakness of the Protestants 
in Poland, was the defective organization of their churches, 
which lacked a common centre. The Genevese and Bohemian 
Ohurohes, which concluded a union in 1555, were at that time 
sufficiently numerous to stand a suucessful contest against 
their enemies, if they had established a central government, 
having a permanent action. This was, however, not the case; 
but each of the three provinces into which the country was 
politically divided, — Great Poland, Little Poland, and Lithu- 
ii.ma,^had its separate ecclesiastical organization, entirely in- 
dependent of each other; and they only occasionally united 
at general synods,— the great national convocation of the 
Pohsh Protestants. This was a serious defect, because long 
intervals always took place between the meetings of the 
general synods, which left unprotected the affairs of tho Pro- 
testants, exposed, meanwhile, to the unceasing persecution of 
the permanently established Roman Catholic authorities. In 
order to counteract their enemies, tbc Protestants should 
have established a kind of permanent committee, sitting in the 
capital of the country, unceasingly to watch over their inte- 
rests. Unfortunately nothing of the kind was done; and the 
few general synods which had met were, notwithstanding the 
great zeal of their memborB. never able to obtain the objects of 
their convocation ; and, indeed, it is almost without exception 
the case, that numerous meetings which occasionally assemble 
for some important object produce only a powerful excite- 
ment, follotved by a corresponding recoil and lassitude, which 
renders nugatory alPthe good intentions which had been ex- 
pressed at these meetings. This, I think, is the cause why 
the strongest resolutions passed at the Protestant assemblies 
of the above-mentioned kind prove but too often cac, Tom el 
prOBterea nihil; whilst the Roman Catholics, without making 
any public demonstration, quietly but steadily advance to- 
wards the accomplishment of their objects. 
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A (Treat fault waa alao cODimittod by the Polish anti-E^ 
manists at th<i diet of 3 573, which guaranteed to them rell- 
gi6us and civil rights equal to those of the Boiuon Catholics. 
It was not BiifUcient, as oxpcrienco provE<d, to exact a gua- 
rantee of their rights by the legislature of tlieir country — a 
guarantee which the Roman Catholic clergy at once declared 
invalid, by their refusal to subscribe to it, and which their 
efforts soon rendered nugatory, and liually destroyed ; the 
anti-ftonianists ought not to have desisted until they had ren- 
dort-'d their enemies innocuous, by depriving them of the 
means of injuring them, and reducing them to an equal foot- 
ing with themselves, — that is, until they had excluded the 
biahopa from the senate, and declared by the voice of the 
legislature that the Church of Borne was not the dominant 
church of Poland, and thereby wrested from her the means of 
exercising that influence on temporal affairs which she pos- 
sessed in preference to the anti-Bomanist confessions. Had 
the Roman Church been reduced to such a state, her anta- 
gonists would have had the advantage of opposing her on egual 
grounds, instead of being duped, as they were, into a peace, 
from its very nature delusive and impossible, with an enemy 
who, regarding them as rebels and usurpers, abstained from 
combating them only when prevented by the impossibility of 
doing so. The Protestants, at that time united with the fol- 
lowers of the Eastern Church, were sufficiently strong to ac- 
complish that triumph which alone could give them security; 
and the public opinion in Poland was then such as to ensure 
them strong support, even from many Roman Catholics. But 
they despised their enemy, imagining that the public opinion of 
the country to which I have alluded would always remain the 
same; and therefore, instead of following a course which every 
sound principle of self-preservation ought to have dictated 
to them, thoy guaranteed all the existing rights and privi- 
leges of that very church whose bishops, with a single excep- 
tion, refused to do the same thing in their favour (page 177). 

The ProtostantB made continual efforts to strengthen their 
position, by improving their internal condition, by the esta- 
blishment of schools, publication of the Bible and religious 
works, &c.; but the reaction was so strong and rapid, and 
the attacks of their enemies so unceasing, that they had to 
cope with the greatest difficulties in this respect, particularly 
as their forces decreased in the same ratio as those of their 
adversaries increased. I have described in its proper place 
(page 163) the destructive effects of the antitrinitarian doc- 
trines on the cause of the Reformation in Poland. 

I do not wish to extenuate in any way the faults with which 
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the anti-Romaniats of Poland had rendered themselvea charge- 
able; but I repeat my conviction, that the external circuru- 
etances which principally destroyed the cause of the Refor- 
mation in Poland would have produced the same effect in any 
other country. I have already expressed my opinion that the 
triumph of the Reformation in England would have been very 
doubtful if the reign of Queen Mary had lasted for a consider- 
able time, and if, instead of having been succeeded by Elizar 
betb, she had left the throne to a Roman Catholic successor. 
Let me add, that James the Second — a monarch who was not 
possessed of the arts and means of seduction which Sigismund 
the Third had at hia command, hut who stood alone in his 
belief against a Reformed Established Church, with a Parlia- 
ment and the great majority of the nation belonging to it — 
notwithstanding all these difficulties of his position, Bucceeded, 
during his short reign, in seducing many individuals, who bar- 
tered their religion for the monarch's favour. And who can 
tell what would have been the consequences, if, instead of fol- 
lowing the dictates of his bigotry, and his despotical propen- 
sities, he had acted with that consummate skill which gene- 
rally characterizes the proceedings of the Jesuits! But let 
me go one step farther, and admit a contingency which I hope 
never will take place, leaving, however, the decision of its 
possibility to the judgment of my readers. Supposing, then, 
that there was in Great Britain a faction — Jesuit, or whatever 
may be its name — having for its object to restore the dominion 
of the Church of Rome; — that this faction should prosecute 
its object with unabated perseverance and great skill, employ- 
ing all possible means for the attainment of its end; — that it 
should condescend to the same moans which were employed 
by the Jesuits to subject the Eastern Church of Poland to the 
dominion of Rome, namely, assume the garb of the ministers 
of that very church which it was their object .to subvert or to 
subdue, as is evident from the document which I have given 
in page 201; — that literature, the most powerful engine for 
promoting good or evil in a civilized country, should be turned 
by that same faction into an efficient tool, employing the 
greatest learning and firstrrate talents in order to mislead 
public opinion, and gain it over to their views by means of 
publications adapted" to the highest and to the lowest degrees 
of mental cultivation — by works of philosophy, poetry, his- 
tory, as well as by novels, popular tracts, nay, even nursery 
books; — that all such works should have a more or less open, 
but always one and the same tendency — to depreciate Protes- 
tantism and to extol Romanism ; whilst the Protestants, either 
unwilling, from on imprudent contempt of their adversaries, 
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or iniablo, from want of a, proper organization, to make slrai- 
liir L'fToi'ts in order to enlighten public opinion, should content 
ttemselvesnithliucaldingubouttho triumphs of their enemies, 
ond uttering bitter complaints against their progress. Instead 
of adopting efficient measures for counteracting their influence 
and arresting tlioir progress; and that these efforts of the 
Romanist faction to which I have alluded should gain for 
them a strong party amgngst the upper classes of the country, 
and thereby enlist to the assistance of their cause the power- 
ful influence of rank, wealth, and fashion — influence which is 
powerful every where, but particularly in this country, where 
the great disproportion between capital aud labour establiahea 
a much stronger dependence of the employed on the employer, 
of the tradesman on the customer, than that which existed 
between the various grades of feudal society, and where often 
the most decided radical in politics submits to the prestige of 
rank and fashion, against the seductions of which even many 
seriously disposed persons are not always entirely proof; — 
were all the agencies which I have hero enumerated, as well aa 
many others which it is superfluous to mention, once brought 
to bear upon the Protestantism of this country, with tho same 
force as they were, mutatis mutandis, in Poland, who may fore- 
tell their results. 

It ia now about two years since these remarks, which I gave 
in the first edition of this work (page 373, et seq.), wore writ- 
ten. I leave to the judgment of my readers to decide whether 
the events which took place subsequently to that time have 
served to corroborate or to disprove the views expressed in 
these remarks. 

With regard to the present condition of Protestantism in 
Poland, it is by no means such as the friends of the Beformar 
tion would desire, Szafarik, in his Slavonic ethnography, com- 
putes the number of Protestant Poles in round numbers at four 
hundred and forty-two thousand, the great majority of whom 
are in Prussia proper and Silesia. There ia a considerable num- 
ber of Protestants in Poland, but they are German settlers, of 
whom many, however, have become Polanized, and are Poles by 
language and feeling. Accordiug to the statistical account 
published in 1845, there were in the kingdom of Poland, i. e., 
that part of the Polish territory which was annexed to Bussia 
by tho treaty of Vienna, in a population of four millions eight 
hundred and fifty-seven thousand two hundred and fifty; two 
hundred and fifty-two thousand and nine Lutherans, three 
thousand seven hundred and ninety reformed, and five hundred 
and forty-six Moravians. I have no statistical data regarding 
the Protestant population in other Polish provinces under the 
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liuEsiaii dominion. I can therefoi-o only say, from personal 
knowledge, that about twenty years ago thtre were between 
twenty and thirty churches of the Geneveae Confession. Their 
congregations, conaisting principally of the gentry, are far 
from being numerous, with the exception of two, whoae con- 
gregations, composed of peasantry, amount to about three or 
four thouaand aoula.' The aame eonfeaaion poaaeased several 
iBchoolsof a higher description in Lithuania, chiefly established 
and supported by the Protestant branch of the family of the 
princea ItadzJwill. There were such schools at Vilna, Siemia- 
tycze, Brest, Szydllow, Birze, Slutzk, and Kieydany. Of these 
only the two last named endured to our times, having been 
endowed by their founders, the Badziwilla, with considerable 
estates, and sheltered from Romanist persecution by that 
powerful family, which, even when professing the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, continued to sliow much kindness to the foim- 
dations of their Protestant ancestors. In 1804, the school 
department of the University of Vilna, comprehending all the 
provinces torn from Poland by Russia, received a new orga- 
nization from Prince Adam Czartoryski, whom the Emperor 
Alexander (whoae sentiments were undoubtedly as benevolent 
as hia views were liberal and enlightened, but over which un- 
fortunately an evil-minded influence seems to have coat a cloud 
in the latter years of the reign of that monarch) had created 
Curator, i. e., supreme director of that department. This organ- 
ization introduced a system of public education not inferior to 
that which may be found in any part of Europe; and instruction 
was communicated in the Polish language, whereby the Polish 
cationality was preserved under the dominion of Russia. The 
aboTe-meutioned Protestant schools of Kieydanyf- and Slutzk 
were largely benefited by the new organization, in consequence 
of which they were considerably enlarged, received additional 
incomes by a permanent annual grant from the general fund 
of the educational department, and a stipend for their pupils, 
who studied at the University of Vilna, in order to become 
professors at the same schools. Thua Prince Czartoryski, in 
rendering a service to his country in general, has at the same 
time conferred a great benefit on his Protestant countrymen, by 
raising the condition of their schools; and as the evidence of 
history proves that the cause of religious truth has always been 
promoted by a sound and general system of public education, 

■ Tbey are distinguished from tlie surrounding peasantry by a better edu- 
cation, eaoli of tiiera being able to read and to write, aa well as by superior 
moral conduct and babits of industry. 

+ Xhave mentioned on page Ilj7,tliat Kieydany was remarkable for haying 

large Scutch oongregatiou. 
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he had done a no mean servico to that cause by the introduo 
tion of euch a system into the PoHah provincefl of Kussia. The 
oervices of this emiaent patriot are, however, sufficiently 
kuown in this country, as well as in tha rest of Europe, and 
tboy have no need of my praises in order to be duly appreciated 
by theenlightenedtJiberal, and high-minded among all uations; 
and 1 had an opportunity of mentioning the eHbrts which bis 
family had made to raiso the intellectual, and to improve the 
political, condition of their country (page 239). The school of 
Slulzk is, I believe, still in existence, though greatly modified; 
but that of Kieydany, which had flourished during more than 
two contui-iee, and withstood all the Bomaniet persecutions, 
was abolished in ISS-l under the following melancholy cir- 
cumstances: — In 1823, the Bussiaa senator NovosiUofi^ who 
was eutrusted with the supreme direction of the civil affairs 
of Lithuania under the Grand Duke Oonstantine, began, hy 
different vexatious measures, to oppress the educational estaln 
lisbments of that province, which created great excitement 
amongst their pupils; and it was far from being allayod by 
the severities with which the boyish manifestations of dis- 
content were punished, as well as by the inquisitorial pro- 
ceedings applied to the University of Vilna and the schools 
of its department- A secret circular was sent to all the rec- 
tors of colleges and schools, enjoining them to watch the libel- 
lous compositions which the pupils might compose against the 
measures alluded to, and to report them to the authorities. 
It happened that the son of the Rev. Mr Moleson (descendant 
of those Scotch families whom I mentioned on page 167), o 
Protestant minister, and rector of the school of Kieydany, a 
spirited lad of seventeen, discovered by chance, amongst the 
papers of his father, the above-mentioned circular, and, pro- 
voked by it, resolved to play a trick on the authorities, by 
composing and placarding some libels, of which otherwise he 
would never have thought. Conjointly with some students, he 
composed and stuck on the walls of some houses a silly libel 
against the Grand Duke Constantino. 

Novosilzoff himself proceeded to Kieydany in order to in- 
vestigate this affair: the authors of the libel were soon disco- 
vered, and the case was submitted to a court-martial, which 
condemned young Moleson, and another boy of his age, colled 
Tyr, for an offence which would have been punished every 
where else with a schoolboy's correction, to perpetual labour 
in the mines of Nerchinsk in Siberia; and the sentence was 
immediately executed. The college of Kieydany was abolished 
by an tiiasg, and all its pupils prohibited from being admitted 
into any public school. Prince Galitzin, minister of publio 
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ilnatniction in Russia, endeavoured to counteract the barbar- 
ous ordinance, which deprived of education about two hundred 
.youths, innocent even of the puurile trespass of their hot- 
brained comrade, but his honest intentions were thwarted by 
the influence of Novosilzoff. 

The Protestant clergy of the Genevese Confession in Lithu- 
ania derive their support from estates, as well as from other 
kinds of property, belonging to their churches, and with 
Ttrhich they have been endowed by their founders. The ad- 
vantages of a permanent endowment over the voluntary prin- 
ciple bos been strikingly illustrated by the Protestant churches 
and schools in Poland, because, whilst almost all those which 
■were supported by the last-named means fell, as I have already 
'observed on page 193, to the ground as soon as their patrons 
or congregations, by whom they had been supported, became 
unfaithful to their religion, were dispersed or impoverished by 
liersecutioD, or other causes, whilst all those churches and 
schools which had the advantage of a permanent endowment 
•withstood almost every kind of adversity, and greatly contri- 
:buted to maintain in their faith the Protestant inhabitants of 
the places where they were situated. In speaking of this 
subject, I cannot refrain from observing, with no little grati- 
fication to my national feelings, that, notwithstanding the im- 
>mense influence which the Jesuits exercised over ray country, 
,'it never was able to obliterate the sense of justice and legality 
irom the national mind so much as to obtain a confiscation of 
.the property belonging to the Protestant churches and schools, 
though these fiithers have given abundant proofs that there 
would be no lack of intention on their part to do so if they 
could. 

The schools of Slutzk and Kieydany were of the greatest 
advantage to the Protestants of Lithuania, because not only 
the education was gratuitous, but there were foundations in 
both of these schools for poor pupils, who were entirely main- 
tained at the expense of these establishments. The educa- 
tion which they received in these schools was such as to fit 
them to enter a university. The ministers and professors of 
the schools studied at the Protestant universities abroad. 
Foundations for such students were made at Konigsberg by 
the princes Badziwill, at Marburg, by a queen of Denmark, 
who was a princess of Hessen, at Leyden, by the house of 
Orange, and one at Edinburgh, by a Scotch merchant, who 
had a long time traded in Poland. The last-named foundation 
lis very small, and when there is no claimant for it, is employed 
for some other object. The other foundations which I have 
mentioned, I believe, have not been aboUsbed, and at least 
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Bome of tlicm aro made uso of by tho Protestants of Prussiain 
Poland. The Russian government has prohibited those of 
Litliuania and the IciugdoDi of Poland to rusort to the foreign 
universities, but gives a stipend to their students of divinity at 
the Uuiversity of Dorpat. The universities of ViUia and of 
Warsaw, whiuh had been of so much advantage to the Polish 
youthsof every confession, have been abolished after the events 
of .18.S1, and the general system of education has undergone 
a modihcatiun which unfortunately cannot be considered as an 
improvement. 

In Prussian Poland there were, according to the oeosus 
of lSi6, in the provinces of western Prussia, or ancient 
Polish Prussia, in a population of one miUion nineteeu thou- 
sand one hundred and tive, five hundred and two thousand 
imo hundred and forty-eight Protestants ; and in that of 
Posen, in a population of oue million three hundred and sixty- 
four thousand three hundred and ninety-nine, there were 
four hundred and sixteen thousand six hundred and forty- 
eight Protestants, Amongst these Protestants there are 
Poles, but unfortunately their number, instead of increasing, 
daily decreases, owing to the efforts of the government to 
Germanize, by all means, its Slavonic subjects. The worship 
in almost all the Protestant churches is in German ; and the 
service in Polish, instead of being encouraged, is discouraged. 
The continual efforts of the Prussian government to Ger^ 
manize the .Slavonic population of its Polish province, g;ive to 
Ilotnanism in that province the great advantage of being con- 
sidered, and not without justice, the bulwark of the Polish 
nationality, and inflicted a great injury upon Protestantism, 
The bulk of the population call Protestantism the German 
religion, and consider the Ghurch of Bome as the national 
one. Owing to this cause, many patriots who would have 
been otherwise much more inclined to Protestantism than to 
the Church of Rome, have rallied under the banner of the 
latter, as the only means of preserving their nationality from 
the enroaohment of Germanism. It is on this account that 
the German press accuses the Poles of Posen of being bigoted 
Romanists, and under the dominion of the priesthood. This 
I may emphatically deny. The Polish League, or the National 
Association of Prussian Poland, which had been formed in 
18-18 for the preservation of its nationality by legal and con- 
stitutional means, but particularly by the promotion of educflr 
tion, the national language, and literature, and which compre- 
hended almost every respectable Pole of that province, had 
for its honorary president the Archbishop of Posen, whilst the 
chairman of its directing committee was a Protestant noble- 
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man, Cmint Gustavoa Potworowski. The author of this 
sketch has given, as hn hopes, undoubted proofs of his 
strong Protestant opinions, in hia Ilisiorjf of the Eeformation 
in Poland — a work which, particularly in its German tranalnr- 
tion, has been widely circulated over his own country ; and 
he is proud to say that, far from injuring him in the opinion 
of hia countrymen, full justice has been rendered to the sin- 
cerity of hia convictious, even by those who are diametrically 
opposed to his religious views; as a proof of which he may 
adduce the fact, that the national association to which he haa 
alluded had done hira the honour of appointing him tlieir cor- 
respondent. The strongest evidence, however, of the com- 
plete absence of religious fanaticism amongst the Roman Oa- 
tholic Poles, and of their readiness to acknowledge the merits 
of their Protestant countrj-men, is the esteem in which they 
held the lamented John Cassius, Protestant minister of Orzes- 
zkowo, a place not far from Posen, whose death, in 1849, was 
a severe loss to the cause of his religion and of his country, 
I therefore hope that a few particulars about thie distinguished 
individual will not be uninteresting to my readers. 

John Cassius was descended from an old family, belonging 
to the Bohemian Brethren, which settled in Poland during the 
persecutions which that truly Christian community had suf- 
fered in their own country (page 97), and which produced in 
the land of its adoption several ministers distinguished by 
their piety and learning. Ho fully inherited those eminent 
qualities of his ancestors which gave an additional grace to 
the ardent patriotism which animated his heart and directed 
his actions. He united for some time, with the duties of a 
minister of religion, the office of a professor of classica at the 
high school of Posen, whore his talents, and his zeal to form 
the pupils into useful citizens, gave general satisfaction, and 
gained for him the universal esteem of his countrymen. The 
government, however, not approving of his national tendencies, 
dismissed him, in 1827, from his office, as a persona inffraiato 
the authorities, offering him, at the same time, a much more 
advantageous situation in Pomerania, Oassius rejected this 
proposal, which was calculated to withdraw him from a circle 
of activity useful to hia country, notwithstanding that he had 
no other means of maintaining his numerous family than a 
very moderate income, attached to his ministerial function. 
This sacrifice was, however, richly compensated by the uni- 
versal esteem of his countrymen ; so that there was no public 
affair of importance with which he was not connected; and 
the zeal, talents, and singleness of purpose which he displayed 
on many occasions, whenever an opportunity was afforded him 
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of rendering a service to his countrymen in their puWio or 
private alluirs, won for him, though but a simple Protestant 
minister, an influence amongst men of all religious denomina- 
tions, wliich few, if any, of the high dignitaries of the estab- 
lished church possoBsed. His countrymen were not unmind- 
ful of his Eervices, and care was taken that his children should 
receive the very best education. The misfortunes which, in 
1848, befcl his native land, broke his patriotic heart, and hia 
death was lamented as a national calamity. The principal 
citizens of the province, including the highest dignitaries of 
the Roman Catholic Church, assisted at the Funeral of the 
Christian patriot, and went into mourning to honour his me- 
mory. His family is provided for; and a subscription has 
been raised to erect a monument in order to commemorate 
his services, and the gratitude of his countrymen. 

The example of the late Oassius proves what advantages 
Protestantism might have obtained in Prussian Poland, and 
in other Slavonic countries, had it been there promoted by 
the same means by which it once made such rapid progress in 
these countries, and which have greatly promoted its success 
every where, i. e., nationality, which a pure form of Christiar 
nity develops, elevates, and sanctiGes, by rendering it instru- 
mental in carrying out the great ends of religion; for it is 
only an erroneous church, or a guilty system, which degrades 
religion into a tool for political objects, that will attempt to 
destroy the feelings of nationality, sacred to every people 
which has not sunk into that state of moral and mental degra- 
dation which leads it to consider physical welfare as the only 
object to be striven for. 

I cannot conclude this sketch of tho religious history of my 

I country without speaking of the most important Protestant 

I institution which is still remaining on the soil of my country, 

and which I sincerely believe might bo of the greatest service 
to the cause of Scriptural religion, if, instead of being obliged 

I to struggle against the systematic Germanizatiou of the Prus- 

sian government, to which I have alluded on page 252, it was 
rendered thoroughly national; — ^I mean the High School of 

' Lissa or Leezno, in Prussian Poland. 

I I have taken several opportunities to mention in the course of 

this sketch, that the powerful familyof the Leszczynskia, owners 
of that place, from which they durived their name, had dis- 
tinguished themselves as adherents and champions of religious 

I truth ever since the times of Huss, (page 47.) Raphael Les-. ■ 

I zczynski, whose bold manifestation against the Church of 
Home I have related (page 133), gave the Koman Catholic 

' Church of Leszno to the Bohemian Brethren in 1550, and esta- 
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blished there a school in 1555, which was much increased in 
160J< by Ills descendant, Andreas Leszczynski, palatine of 
Srzest in Oujavia. It was, however, a kind of primary school, 
but when Leazno rose to a high degreo of prosperity by the 
immigration of many thousands of industrious Protestants, 
whoHed for refuge to Great Poland from Bohemia and Moravia 
on account of tho persecution by which the battle of Weis- 
aenberg (1620) was followed in these countries (nide page 
110), tho owner of that place, Raphael Leszczynski, eata- 
btislied there, 1G2S, a higher school for the Hclveto- Bohe- 
mian Confession, and endowed it with great munificence. 
Besides the ancient, the Polish, and G-erman languages, many 
other sciences were taught in that school, as mathematics, 
universal history, geography, natural history, &ic. It was 
conducted by men of the most eminent learning, as, for in- 
stance, the Scoto-Pole, Joimstone, whom I have mentioned 
on page 167, and who composed for this school a manual 
of universal history, published at Leazno, 1639. The most 
remarkable individual who taught at that school was un- 
doubtedly John Amos Oomenius,* whoso works acquired for 

• Comenius waa boro 1692, at Komna, in Moravia, whence he derived hia 
name. After having studied in severul nniversitiea, he became, 1618, pastor 
and master of a ecIiooI at Fuloek, n place ia hla native land. He had early 
conceived a new method of teaching languages; be published eome essays, 
and prepared some papers on this subject, wliicb were destroyed in 1621, 
■with hia library, by the ypaoiards, who took tlie town where he resided. 
The outlawry of all the Protestant minieters of Bohemia onil Moravia iu 
1S24 oompelled Oomenius, with many others, to seek refuge in Poland. Ho 
liecame pastor of the DohcmiaD Church of Leezno, and professor of Latin 
at its Bchuul, He pnblisbed, in 1631, his Janva Linguarum Eeierata, i.e., 
TheOaU of Language! I7ii!i»it«/1, which, rapidlygaiued for its author a prodigious 
repntatiuD ; and Bayle is right iu saying, that had Comenius only published 
this book he would have immortalized himself, far it was translated aud pub- 
lished during his lifotime, not only in twelve European hmj^uagus, vi;!., Latin, 
Greek, Bohemian, Polish, German, StFedish, Dutch, English, Freiich, Spa- 
nish, Italian, and Hungarian, but also in several Oriental, as Arabic, Turkisii, 
and Persian. It may be added, I think, that it ought to establish the repu- 
tation of Leszno, where it was published for the first time, and was com- 
posed for the use of its school. Tho reputation of Coraeniua induced Iha 
Swedish goverimieot to offer him a commission forregnlating the sellouts of 
that kingdom, hut, preferring his residence at Leexno, ho only promised to 
assist hy his advice those whom the Swedish government should'employ for 
this object. Ho then translated into Latin a work on a new method of in- 
structing youth, which he had written in Bohemian, and it wai published in 
London, 1630, under the title " Fayaophia Frodromia" (an English transla- 
tion of it by J. Collier, entitled, " The Forerunuers of Universal Learn- 
iDg," was published in London, 16S1.) This work increased so mnch hia 
reputation, that the English parlianietit invited him, in 1641, to assist in the 
refonnatiou of the schools of this connlry. He arrived at London, 1641, 
hnt the civil war which hroka out in Great Britain prevented his employ- 
ment, and ho went, therefore, to Sweden in 1S42, whither he was invited 
by persons of great influence. After several oonferencea with the Cliancel- 
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him a more tban European fame, and who, at a time when al- 
most all the B«hools of Europe kept to the old methods of in- 
fltmction, calculated only to waste the time of the pupils, dared 
to open a new road on that important field, by composing for 
the school of Loazno hia celebrated Janua Linguarum Reserata, 
which greatly facilitated tho acquisition of foreign languages. 

This school was frequented by Protestant pupils, not only 
from all parts of Poland, but also from Prussia, Silesia, Bohe- 
mia, Moravia, and even Hungary; and it had a printing-office 
attached to it, from which many important works in Polish, 
Bohemian, German, and Latin, have issued. 

The town of Leezno, which, as I have said, was destroyed in 
](ia6, was rebuilt, and its school reopened in 1663, by the 
united efforts of the Protestant inhabitants of that city and 
of the province in which it is situated, and a seminary for 
future ministers was attached to it. This school was, how- 
ever, very inferior to that which was destroyed, because a great 
part of its property was lost, and the Protestants wore gene- 
rally ruined by war and persecution. The townof Leszno, how- 
ever, gradually recovered its prosperity by the patronage of 
the family Leszczynski, who, although they had passed to the 

lor Oienatiema, it was decided tliot lie should settle at Eibing-, a town in 
Polisli Prussia, and compose there a work on his new Bjstem of teaching; 
having received a considerahle Btipeiid, which permitted him to devote his 
whole time to theinveulion of general methods for facilitating the instrac- 
tion of jonth, Having Hpent atEIbing four years, engaged in this work, he 
went to Sweden, and snbmitted hia MS. to a commission appointed for its 
examination, which declared it worthy of heing published when complete, 
but I don't know whether it was ever published. He spant two years mom ^ 
at Elblng, and tlien returned to Lesz'io, 1G50. He went to Transylvania, 
where he was invited hy the reigning prince, Stephen Ragotzi, to reform the 
public schools. Ho composed a regulation for the Protestant college of 
8aroB Patak, according to the principles of his PansopMa Prmlromia. After 
a residence of four years in Transylvania, he relnmed U> Leszno, and super- 
intended its school until the destraction of that city, which 1 have mentioaed 
on page 320. He lied to Silesia, and, after having wandered in several 
parts of Germnny, he finally settled at Amsterdam, where lie died, 1671, in 
prosperous clrcnm stances. Besides the works already mentioned, Comenins 
wrote: — Sytiojsii Phyiieai ad Lumta Diei*uin Sji/omala, Amsterdam, 1641 ; 
published iu English, 1652. Porta SapUtitite Raerata, »u Abnift Compendioia 
Mrthodatemna Alia ao Stientiia aiiditcfndi, Oxon, 1637, and many other worka. 
His great learniog did not keep him from superstition, and he became a 
firm believer in all those prophecies which circulated amongst the Protes- 
tants of Germany, Bohemia, and Moravia, about the immediate coming' of 
the millennium, revolution, the min of the antichrist, C>.'-i the pope), io, 
and which were the results of imaginative minds excited by persecution. 
He collected and published at Amsterdam, 1657, in a work entitled, " Lax 
in TenffTti," the Visions of Drabitius, a Moravian ; Kotterns, a Sileeian; and 
Christina Poniatowski, a Polish lady, who predicted the speedy overthrow 
of Romanism, and the destruction of Austria by Sweden, Uromivel], and 
Ragoki. This work considerably injured him in the eyes of many of hia 
contemporaries. 




inian Catholic Church, were far from persecuting the Pro- 
testant inhabitants of their posseesiuns, but, on the contrary, 
need all their influence to shelter them from the oppression of 
|he clergy. During the commotions produced by Charles the 
Twelfth, the inhabitants of Leszno warmly espoused tho party 
of their hereditary lord, King Stanislaus Leszczynski, which 
'firew upon them the resentment of his adversary, King AuguB- 
AuB the Second, elector of Saxony, and his allies the Russians, 
iWho burnt the town in 1707- The town was, however, rebuilt 
pi few years afterwards, as well as the Protestant church and 
tchool, which was reopened by dint of great sacrifices and 
efforts on the part of the Protestant inhabitants of the city and 
the province in which it is situated. In 1738, Leszno was 
Required by the family of tho Princes Sulkowski, who proved 
io it as kind and useful patrons as the Leszczynskis had been. 
S'he school gi'adually improved under the superintendence of 
Ifeveral rectors of the family of Cassius (the same which has 
])roduced the distinguished individual of this name, an account 
of whom I have given, page 253) ; but this institution, which is 
How the best of all similar establishments in Poland, and not 
Inferior to any in Germany, owes its present state of prospe- 
rity to the fostering care of tho late owner of Leszno, Princo 
Antony Sulkowski,* who, after a brilliant military career in 

* I hope that a, sJiort notice of the life uf tliat distinguislied individaai, to 
nrhom the principal Protestant edDcntiDnal caiablisLmeut of Faluod owes so 
tnuob, ^iii not be unaaceplable to tlio readers of this sketcli; aud ita aatUor 
ieVcB this opportunity to pay a tribute to the memory of his lamented friend, 
vliose Eympathies liave cheered the moat trying momeDts of big exile, and 
.vboM loM will ever be deeply felt by him. Prince Antony BuHtowski, aon of 
X'rince 8ulkonsM, palatine of Kalisz, waa bom at Lifszuo, 1TU6. After having 
Sompleted his stuilics at tho University of Gottingeii, ho was on his travels 
•when tlie anccesa of the French emperor in Prusaia raised in the Poli^i 
gutioQ a, hope of rccoveting tlielr independence. Sulkowalii hnatened from 
iParis, wliere he waa at that time, and having retarned to his native land 
towards the end of 180G, was immediately nominated by Napoleon colonel 
of the first Polish regiment to be raised. The entbosisstn for the notional 
cause was so great, that it enabled Sulltowski to pcTform his task with such 
rapidity, that on the S3d February of tlie following year (1807) he carried 
the fortified town of Dirahau at the head of hia newly-levied regiment. He 
took a part in the remainder of the campaign, which ended in the peace of 
Titait, by which apartof Poland wna restored, nnderthename of the Duchy 
of Warsaw. In 1SD8, when several detachments of the newly-created Po- 
lish army were ordered to Spain, the regiment of Prince Sulkowski was 
amongst tliem; and althoogh he had been married but a few moutlis to Eve 
Kioki, a lady of great beauty and accomplishments, to whom he had heen 
attached from hia eorly youth, and could be easily relieved from that ardu- 
taa service, he theugUt it hia duty to join his companions in arma on that 
uociuion. Arrived in the Peninsula, he distinguished himaelf at tho battlea 
of Almonacid aud Ocara, oa well as by his defence of Toledo. When Ma- 
llagft was taken by the French, Prince Sulkowski was made governor of that 
itowB, uid nolwitiiBtaiiding the universal hatred which animated the Spa- 
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the setvioG of his country, exchanged it for the retirement <^ 
private life in the midst of his family, leaving it only wh^^ 

niords aeninst tlie invading armies, he sncceeded by his conduct in g^niitf 
the aflcclioD of its iuhabitonta. He was pramoted to the rank of oiajoa 
general, and returned to his country in 1610, vhere he remained tiU th.^^ 
memorable cninpttign of lS12,iD which be commanded a brigade of cavaln^ 
took a part in the principal bailie^ aad waa eeverel; vionnded daring tli^ 
rotrcot. Having recovered from liis wounds, and been promoted to tlie ranl»^*- 7 
of licutenant-genenl, be joined the Potisb army under Prince Poaiatowski. 'V -'' 
and fouglit at tbo battle of Li^ipsio at the head of a division of cavalry. It:S —^ 
was after this battle that he waatliroim into the moat difficult circumglanees_'^g'j 
in which his strict honour and integrity were shown to great advantage, h-^^^^ 
few days after tbo death of Prince Foniatawski, he was nominated by the^^^^ 
Emperor Napoleon obief commander of the remnant of the Polish corp?,^EL^^ 
which, notwithstanding its great losses had still preserved alt its standards ^ss3 
and artillery. This cominnnd was given to Sulkowski at tbe general reqnest .=»'' 
of bis oouatrymeti, notwithstanding his youth (ha was then twenty-nine ^^ 
years old), and the presence of several older genorale. The Polish troops, ,^e^ 
exaapemted by long suSbring, and weaiy of fighting for a cause whicb, as it -^^ 
bad not promoted that of tbeir country, and had new become entirely aepo^ 
rate from il, threateneil to reduce them to the condition of mercenaries 
loudly nrged tbeir chief to return home, particulurty us then- then lawfnl 
sovereign, the king of Saxony, had remained at Leijisic at the desire of Na- 
poleon himself. He reported tho cose to the emperor, who promised to give 
nn answer in a week ; this satisfied the troops, and the march towards the 
Rhine continued ; but when the fixed term had elapsed, and the espected 
decision was not given, tho excitement antonget the Poles became so violent, 
snd their accnsationa against Prince Sulkowski, of being ready to sacrilice 
them to tbo views of his personal ambition, so loud, that, in order to engage 
them to accompany the emperor to the frontier of his dominion!!, ho gave his 
word of honmu' that in no case whatever would he paes the Rhine. Tfairi' 
Eolemn promise allayed the excitement of the troops, and they continued 
their march. When they bad arrived at a place called Schluchtem, the 
omperor, passingbefore the Polish corpa, called Snlkowski, and asked whether 
ft woa true that the Poles wished to leave him t " Yes, sire," answered the 
prince, " they beseech your m^esty to authorise them to return to their 
homes, as their number ia already too insignificatit to be of any value to 
your mnjesty." The French emperor objected to it ; and baring assembled 
the Poles, delivered to tbeui one of those speeches by which he knew so well 
hew to excite the enthusiasm of the soldier, and it did not fail to produce its 
wonted effect. The Polish troops, exalted by the imperial speech, foi^ot all 
their former resolutions, and promised to follow Napoleon to the last. It 
may be easily imagined how cruel the position of Prince Snlkowski was 
rendered by this unforeseen circumstance; he was placed in the painful 
alternative, eitlier of not adhering to the word by which he had bonnd him- 
self to his companions in arms not to pass the Hhine in any case whatever, 
or of sacrificing at so young an age all hisviows of ambition and glory (for the 
Emperor Napoleon, notwithstanding his reverse at Leipsic, had still a great 
chance of retrieving his fortunes), and what was more important, expoeing 
himself to the various comments to which his conduct would become una- 
voidably subject in such a cose. He chose, liowever, the latter course^ 
thinking that there could be no compromise with a word pledged in such a 
solemn and explicit manner as bis had been, notwithstanding that hia coun- 
trymen, who were not bound by a similar pledge, bud changed their resolu- 
tion, lie requested, therefore, and obtained, the permission of the emperor, to 
return to hie lawful sovereign, the king of Saxony, whose fate was at tlial time 
unknown, and left tha French army, occempanied by the officers of his stofi^ 



required by the common mtereGts of hta countrymen. Yet 
the occnpatioDB to which be devoted himself during this 

■who shared his reBolatian. Having learned that his monarch was s. pri- 
soner at Borlic, he addressed to him from Leipaic a letter, requesting a. dis- 
charge for hiuiaelf and the officers nbo had accompanied him, uad soon 
afterwards he obtaiiied from lh« allied mansrctiB pemiiiiioa to join Lis 
familir. It ia bnt iiiir lo ^d, that justice ^vaa ii>ndered by his cotintrytnen 
to hi^ conduct.— New hopes were raised for Poland at the congress of 
Tieniia b; the Kinpcror Alexander. Fricce Sulkowstl iras called to aidin 
the formation of a PoliEh army, and he gladly joined in a service vbere he 
ezpectud to be nsefiil to his country. Although the congress of Vienna did not 
realize the hopes which had been entertuoed of seeing Poland restored to a 
Btate of independence,it erected a Email portion of its ancient dominions into a 
oonstitntional Idngdom, sabjcct to the emperor of Rut^sia as king of Polaud. 
This was sufficient to stimulate the exertions of the Polish patriots to tiphold 
that imp^fect creation, more panieularlj as the stipulation to grant national 
mstitntioDB to those parts of ancient Poland which remained provinces of 
Busaia, Prussia, and Austria, held out, in some respects, a prospect of the 
entire restoration of that countiy, Priiice Sulkowsk^ therefore, entered the 
•erriceof ibenew kingdom,aiicl was nominated aido-de-camp-general of the 
Bmperor Alexaiidi>r. But as the new kingdom was sood abandoned to the 
tiTuniiical caprices of the Graud Duke Coi:stantine,&ulLiowski demanded his 
£scharge,fr:mkly stating to the emperor the reasons which iuduccdhim to do 
BO. The emperor, however, requested Sulkowski to remain, declaring that the 
circumstances he camphttned of were but temporary, and that he would 
amend them. Snlkowski, who was obliged on account of hie duties lo visit 
8t Petersburgh several times, and received the greatest marks of kindness 
from the Emperor Aleiander, insiMted on leaving the service, and, after 
many refttscds, obtained bis discburgu in 1S13. After that lime .he settled 
in ba csstle of Heisen, in the vicinity of Leezno, and devoted himself to the 
education of his family, which, since the loss of his accomplished and virtuous 
princess (1624) devolved entirely on himself, and the promotion of the welfare 
of his tenants and dependants. A new career, moreover, was thrown open to 
ins patriotism when the grand duchy of Posen, where Leszno is situated, re- 
ceived a provincial representatiou, of which be was created a hereditary 
member. He presided over the assembled states of his province, and was 
created a member of the council of state of Prussia. This phiced him in a 
very difficult and delicate position l>ctween the monarch and the provincial 
states, the deputies from which justly complied of the various and constant 
encroachments made by the government on the nationality of the province, 
the conservation of which was guaranteed by the treaty of Vienna. Enjoy- 
ing the oonlidence of both parties, he succeeded, by his fii'mness in defend- 
ing the privileges of nationalil^, in gaining the confidence of his countrymen, 
whilst the monarch rendered justice to Ins moderation In the conscieutioua 
discharge of his arduous duties. He kept, however, aloof as much as h» 
could from public affairs, devoting his time to the useful occupations which 
I have descrii)ed in this note. A premuture death cnt short his useful 
career, on tlie 14th April 1835, and plunged his family into profound 
grief, and all those who bad known him, either personally or by reputation; 
but by none was his Iocs more acutely felt than by the school of Leszno, 
which was so much indebted to him. Professors and pupils attended his 
funeral, and deposited, with a pathetic speech of the rrctor, a wreath on 
the coffin of their benefiictor, whose memory will long live in their grateful 

This notioo of Prince Sulkowski was inserted by the author in a work 
T»hioh he published about ten years ago, Tkt Hinori/ o/ (i« Bt/ormatioa in 
P«iiiwj, vol. ii., page 334, &c., and he takes this opportunitj' of reproducing 
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retreat, if not so conspicuous as thoeie which he had followed 
in the earlier part of his life, were neither less valuable nor 
useful to his countrymen. He undertook himself the superin- 
tendence of the school of Leszno, and, sparing neither fatigue 
nor expense for its improvement, succeeded in bringing it to a 
state of prosperity equal to that which it enjoyed in the palmy 
days of the Leszczynskis. The school is now divided into six 
classes, where the pupils are taught religion, Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew; the Polish, Grerman, and French languages and 
literature; mathematics, natural history and philosophy, geo- 
graphy and history, drawing and music. As it is now fre- 
quented by a great number of the Boman Catholic youth, a 
clergyman of that confession is attached to the college for their 
religious instruction. The number of pupils is about three 
]iundrcd, and each of them had in the late prince a paternal 
friend, who was always ready to give advice, assistance, and 
liberal support, to those who needed and deserved it by their 
behaviour, and his influence was constantly employed to pro- 
mote their views after they had quitted college. Sulkowski 
was indeed a noble specimen of the enlightened views enter- 
tained now by the most distinguished Soman Catholics of my 
country (a subject to which I have alluded on page 253), 
by whom, to my knowledge, difference of religion was never 
considered when it mattered to serve their countrymen. 

Having now concluded the religious history of two cognate 
nations, which is intimately connected with that of Protes- 
tantism, I shall endeavour to delineate the religious state of 
the great Slavonic empire, which is already exercising a power- 
ful influence, not only on the nations belonging to the Slavonic 
race, but on the affairs of Europe in general, and even on those 
of Asia. 

it, as his feelings and opinions on this subject remain unaltered. He is 
happy to add, that the subjoined likeness, which was communicated to him 
by the family of his deceased friend, bears a most striking resemblance to 
the original. 
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Origin of l!ie name of Russia — Novgorod mid Kioff — First EuBsian Expedi- 
tion against Constantinople — Hepeated Expeditioua against the Greek 
empire, and commercial intercourse — Introdnction of Chriatianity into 
Bnsaia, and inliueuco of Bj'zantine civilization npoii that country — Ex- 
pedition of the Christian Itossians aguinat Constantinople, and predio- 
tion about the conquest of that ally by tlieni — Division of Husaia into 
many principalitiee — lis conquest by the Mongols — Origin and progress 
of Moscow — Hiatorical Bketch of the Russian Charehfromits foundation 
to the present day — Its present organization — Forced union with the 
Church of Russia of Uie Greek Church united with Kome — Account of | 

the Russian sects, or Raskolnika— The Strigoluiks— The Judaista— Ef- i 

feotflof the Reformation of the ICth centory upon Russia — Emendation i 

of the sacred books, nnd schism produced by it — Horribleaets of super- D 

Btition — Tho Starovertzi, or followers of the Old Faith — Pagan super- 1 

Btitions— The Eunuchs— The Flagellants— Tho Molakanea, or Protea- J 

taata — The Duchobortzi,orGnostica— Horrible superstitions into which j 

they fell — Count WoronzolTfl proclamation to them on that subject. ! 

The ecclesiastical history of Russia does not, like that of Bo- 
hemia and Poland, exhibit those physical and moral struggles 
between religious parties, whose forces were so equally balanced 
as to render the issue of the contest foratimo doubtful. The 
Eastern Church, established in Russia since the conversion of i 

that country to Christianity, had no rival to contend with ; 3 

and it has only been, and is now, disturbed by its dissenting | 

sects. ,1 

The name of Bussia, which, since the tinie of Peter the J 

Great, has been substituted for that of Muscovy, is applied to 
a vast tract of land, tho wholo of which is not even now under 
the dominion of the emperor of IlusBia. It originated In the 
ninth century, when a band of those Scandinavianadventurers 
who are known in the Byzantine history under the name of 
Varingians,* and who had the peculiar surname of Russes, 
founded, under a chief called Ruric, a state in the vicinity of 
the Baltic Sea., by establishing their dominion over several 

• The Varingians or Varefpies were Scandinavian and Anglo-Saxon ad- 
venturers, who served as body^ards to the emperors of Constantinople. 
There have been many origins assigned to the name Ruasea or Russians, but 
the most probable of thetn ia, that it was derived from Ruati or iZiiU, the 
Finnish name for Sweden, and that the Slavonians adopted it from tho Finr, 
who lived between tlieni and Sweden. 
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Slavonic and Finnish tribes. This new state, of which the 
capital waa Novgorod, took, from tho namo of its founders, 
the appellation of Russia, in the same manner as tlic province 
of Neustria assumed the namo of Normandy, from tho North- 
men, Gallia that of France, from the Franks, &c. 

A remarkable event took place during the reign of Ruric, 
which, by '.bringing the Scandinavian conquerors into closer 
contact with Greece, promoted the spread of Christianity in 
the countries under their dominion. Two Scandinavian chief- 
tains, called Oskold and Dir, who had arrived with Kuric from 
their common country, undertook an expedition to Constanti- 
nople, by descending the course of the Dnieper. It is pro- 
bable that their object was simply to enter tho imperial ser- 
vice, as was frequently done by their countrymen ; but having 
seized, on their way, the town of Kioff, they established there 
a dominion of their own. Having increased their forces by 
fresh arrivals of their countiymen, and probably by the nativea 
of the country, they made a piratical expedition in 866 to the 
shores of the Thracian Bosphorus. They committed great 
ravages, and even laid siege to Constantinople, where the 
name of the Russians (Puf) waa then heard for the first time. 
A storm, ascribed by the Greeks to a miracle, scattered and 
partly destroyed tho piratical fleet ; and the Byzantine writers 
who deecribo this event, add, that the Russians, terrified by 
the miracle, demanded baptism ; and an encyclical letter of 
the patriarch Photius, issued at the close of 866, corroborates 
this statement. Be that aa it may, there are many traces of 
Christianity having begun about that time to spread amongst 
the Slavonians of the Dnieper and their Scandinavian con- 
querors. This waa greatly facilitated by the commercial in- 
tercourse which existed between these Slavonians and the 
Greek colonies on the northern shores of the Baltic Sea, 
whence traders probably visited Kioff and other Slavonic 
countries. The dominion of the Khozars, friends to the Greek 
emperors, and which had been established over those parts 
previously to the arrival of the Scandinavians, could not bat 
be favourable to these relations.* 

• The Khozars, an Asiatic nation irlilch inhahited the western shores of 
the Caspian Sea, are inentioiied by the Bjziintine writers for the first time 
in 6'26, wliea tbe Emperor IlernoiiuB concluded an aUiance with their 
monaruli, who jaioed him with a considerable force against I'er&ia, in that 
msmorable w^ by which Qeraclins oompletely overcaiQQ the Persians. 
Since that tiina the Khoxars ramabed faithful nUiesof CanEtantiuople ; and 
tha emjiorors spared no exertions to niaiatain the lidehty of Chose valuable 
tiJIies. Tha Khozars occupied ail the countries situated between the bauka 
of the Vo1|;a, the Sea of Azof, and the Crimea, extending their oonqueat 
northward to the banks of tha river Occa. Tlieir capita), called Bollangbiar, 
was situated about the present Aati'akhao, and they posseased many oUiei 
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lEui-ic died in'879, and was succeeded by Oleg, as guardian 
to his infant eon Igor. Oleg proceeded in 882 towards the 
south witli a large force, composed of Scandinavians, as well 
as natives of the new empire ; subjugated all the country 
along the Dnieper ; and, having established hia capital at Kioff, 
extended liis conquest over many Slavonic lands, which, being 
now united with the empire founded by Ruric, equally assumed 
the name of llussia. Oleg in 906 undertook an expedition 
against Conatautinople, besieged it, and compelled tho em- 
peror to pay him a large contribution. He then concluded a 
treaty of peace and commerce, which was revived in 911, and 
tho details of which, preserved by Nestor (page 8), present an 
interesting picture of the intercourse which existed at that 
time between Greece and the subjects of Oleg. His successor, 
Igor, after having remajned for a considerable time at peace 
with the Greeks, made an expedition in 941 into Asia Minor, 
where he committed great ravages. He was defeated by tho 
Greeks, and peace was restored in 945, by renewing the treaty 
of Oleg with some modifications. 

The constant intercourse between tho Greeks and tho new 
Russian empire spread Christianity amongst the inhabitants 
of the latter to a considerable extent. Olga, widow of Igor, 
and who ruled his empire during the minority of her eon Svitt- 
toslav, went in 955 to Constantinople, where she was baptized 
with great solemnity ; but lier example was not followed either 
by her son or by any considerable number of his subjects. 
Sviatoslav was a most warlike prince, who extended his con- 
quests to the foot of the Caucasian mountains. Being invited 
by the Greek emperor Nicephorua, he made an expedition into 
Bulgaria, and, having conquered that country, resolved to fix 
his residence there. This involved him in a war with Greece, 
during which he penetrated to Adrianople. It was therefore 
not for the first time that in 1829 the Russians paid that city 
a visit. Sviatoslav was, however, defeated by the Greek em- 
peror, John Tzimizchee, and obliged to resign all his conquests 
by a treaty of peace. He was killed on his return to Kioff, 
and succeeded, after a domestic war between his sons, by one 
of them, Vladimir, who received baptism in 986, married a 
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towns, enjoying a great commerce, and many rofinenienta of the Dj'zantine 
tuvQizatiao. Tiie most remaikabla circumstance relating ta tUal nation is, 
hovever, that abuut tlie uildiUu of tlio cightli centiU'j their monarcha em- 
imeed the Jewish religion, but wera a century afterwards couverteil to 
ChriBtianity by the samu Cjiillua and Methodinswho became afterwards the 
apostles of tlie Slavonians (page 21). The empire of the KhoKars, wliioll 
waa weakeui'd b; the coutiiiual attacks of the Mubommedans, and other un- 
fortunate circuin=tauces, waa finally destroyed in lOlfi by its ancient alliea 
the Greelis. 
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Greek princess, and introduced Christianity into his doi 
having ordered the idols and their fanes to be destroyed, and 
his subjectB to roooivo baptism. 

The empire of Vladimir, which became linowu under the 
name of Russia, oxtended from the vicinity of the Baltic to 
tho Black Sea, and from tho banks of the Volga and the foot 
of the Caucasian mountains to the Carpathian ridge and the 
rivers San and Bug. It was oompoacd of different Slavonic 
populations, and in tho north, of several Finnish tribes, all of 
whom, though comprehended under the general name of Rus- 
sians, greatly differed amongst themaelvea, and were kept to- 
gether, not by any regular system of government, but by the 
common bond of one sovereign, whose authority consisted 
merely in tho levying of a certain tribute, which generally was 
paid by them when the sovereign or his delegates were able 
to esact it. 

The constant intercourse between Constantinople andKioff 
greatly facilitated not only the establishment of Christianity 
m the last-named capital, but also the introduction of the 
Byzantine civilization, arts, and refinement, which had pro- 
bably begun to be imported from Greece even beforo the es- 
tablishment of the Christian religion. The German annalist 
Dittmar, of Merseburg, to whom an account of KiofF was com- 
municated by some of his countrymen who bad been there 
with the expedition of Boleslav the First, king of Poland, in 
1018, calls that town, on account of the great number of 
churches, market places, public edifices, and the quantity of 
riches which it contained, the rival of Constantinople, adding, 
that a great number of Greeks were settled there. Vladinur 
died in 1015, and divided his empire amongst his numerous 
sons, who were to hold their states under the suzerainty of 
the eldest, residing at Kioff, and enjoying the title of the 
Grand Duke of Russia. 

This arrangement produced considerable disturbance, until 
one of his sons, Yaroslav, reunited under his sceptre the 
paternal dominions. Yaroslav was a great monarch, and 
powerfully promoted the Christ! an izat ion and civilization of 
his empire. He built many churches and convents by Byzan- 
tine architects, founded new towns, established schools, at- 
tracted to his dominions Greek clergymen, scholars, and 
artists, and caused the translation of many works from the 
Greek into the Slavonic. His zeal for the Christian religion 
did not, however, prevent him from following up the attempts 
of his Pagan ancestors against Constantinople. Under the 
pretence of ill-nsage, which some of his subjects had received 
in the imperial city, he declared war against the Emperor 
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Conetantino MonomaclioB, and in 1043 sent a large force, 
which marched along the shores of tlio Black Sea, and was 
supported by a, numeroua fleet. The Itussian fleet reached 
the mouth of the Boaphorua, where, after a long-contested 
battle, it was partly burned by the Greek fire, and its re- 
mainder compelled to retire. The land expedition reached 
Varna, but, deprived of the support of the fleet, it was, after 
a desperate resistance, overcome by the Greeks, and either 
destroyed or taken prisoners,* 

This was the last expedition which the Huasiana made 
againat the Greek empire. Russia, torn by internal commo- 
tions, in consequence of hor territory being divided amongst 
the successors of Yaroslav, lost all power for external action, 
and ended by becoming herself the prey of foreigners. If it 
were not for that circumstance, it is probable that the pre- 
diction which was found in tho eleventh century inscribed 
under the statue of Bellcrophon, at Constantinople, that the 
imperial city was to be taken by the Russians, — " a rare pre- 
diction," as Gibbon says, " of which the style is unambiguous 
and the date unquestionable,"-?- — would have been centuries 
ago fulfilled. It is, however, far from improbable that we 
shall see the legendary doom of the beautiful metropolis of the 
east accomplished in our own days, 

Yaroslav divided his empire amongst his sons, leaving the 
title of the grand duke, and the supremacy over the other 
princes, to the eldest. This supreme authority was inherited, 
according to the custom of all tho Slavonic countries, not by 
the order of primogeniture, but by that of seniority, i. e., that 
the deceased grand duke was succeeded by the eldest mem- 
ber of his dynasty. This arrangement could not but lead to 
constant troubles, particularly as the diflorent principalities 
were continually subdivided amongst the sons of the deceased 
sovereign. Kussia became thus divided amongst a great num- 
ber of petty princes, warring between themselves, and exposed 
to continual invasions of their foreign neighbours. The au- 
thority of the grand dukes of Kioff sunk, under these circum- 
stances, into complete insignificance ; whilst two powerfiil 
principalities, founded by the talents of their rulers, arose in 
the south ami in the north-eaat. The first of them was that 
of Halich, comprehending the eastern part of the present 
Austrian province of Galicia, and a part of the Russian go- 
vernments of Voihynia and Podolia ; the second of them was 

• It is remarkalile tbnt tlie Russian campaigu of 1828 and 18*23 wa« con- 
ducted on exuctJj' the Eame plan as that folloiFed by YaiOBlav's expedition 
in 10-13. 

t Gibbon, cliap. Iv. 
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the principality of Vladimir, on the Kiaama, comprehending 
tlio Itussian government of that name, with some adjacent 
provinces, and whose Bovcrcigna assumed the title of Grand 
Duko. There were also three rcpublica, governed by entirely 
popular forms, — Novgorod, Pleskow, and Viatka, — a commu- 
nity formed by emigrants from Novgorod, in tho place which 
aovf bears that name. 

Thus Russia was divided into different states, frequently at 
war amongst themselves, inhabited by populations differing 
from one another as much as they differed from the Poles, 
Bohemians, and other Slavonic nations, having only a common 
name and the same djiiasty, to which all the numerous sove- 
reigns of that country equally belonged. The only real bond 
of union amongst all these states was the same church, go- 
verned by tho archbishop of Kioff, its metropolitan. 

Such was the stato of Kussia when the Mongols, commanded 
by IJatoo Khan, grandson of Genghis Khan, invaded that 
country in 1238, 1239, and 1240, committing the most horri- 
ble devastations. They extended their ravages over Hungai^ 
and Poland, and advanced as far as Liegmtz, in Silesia, where, 
having defeated a Christian army, they might easily have pene- 
trated to the Kbine ; but, fortunately fur Europe, some events 
in Central Asia recalled them to the shores of the Caspian Sea. 

Batoo Khan fixed his camp on the banks of the Volga, and 
summoned the princes of Susaia to pay him homage, threateo- 
iug them with renewed devastation in case of refusal. Nothing 
remained but to obey ; and the Grand Duko of Vladimir paid 
homage to Batoo in his camp on the Volga, and afterwards to 
the Grand Khan Kooblay, near the great wall of China. His 
Buoeeasors received the investiture from the descendants of 
Batoo, who became independent under the name of the Khans 
of Kipchak. 

About the beginning of tha fourteenth eentui-y, tho petty 
Prince of Moscow, having ingratiated himaelf mth the khan, 
obtained from him the hereditary dignity of Grand Duke, to 
which an authority over the other princes of Bussia was air 
tached, and which hitherto had not been exclusively vested in 
one of their branches. His euccessora endeavoured, as an in- 
variable lino of policy, to court by all possible means tho 
favour of their suzerain the khan, by whose aeaiatanee they 
continually increased their power at the expense of other 
princes of Russia. Thua the power of the grand dukes of 
Moscow gradually increased, whilst that of the khan waa at 
the same time declining by internal commotions, until the for- 
mer became so strong as to shake off the dominion of the 
latter, towards the end of the fifteenth century. 
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Sach was the origin of Moscow, the nucleus of the present 
Itugsian empire, formed from tho north-eastern principalities 
of ancient Kussia. I have related in the tenth chapter, pago 
197, et Sfq., how the southern and western principalities of 
Russia became united in the fourteenth century with Poland 
and Lithuania. 

The first archbishop of Kioff was consecrated about 900 by 
the patn'arch of Constantinople, and constituted metropolitan 
of all tho Kusslan churches. From that time the metropolitans 
of Bussia were consecrated at Constantinople, and frequently 
chosen from among the Gtreolts. After the capture of Con- 
stantinople by tho Latins, when the seat of the emperor, as well 
as that of the patriarch, was transferred to Nicea, the arch- 
bishops of Kioff were consecrated in that city, until tho ancient 
order of things was restored by the expulsion of the Latins. 

The chronicles mention aovcral attempts made by the popes 
to subject tho Russian Church to their supremacy, but with- 
out obtaining the desired result. Ono circumstance, however, 
Beemfl to Imply that Rome had succeeded in gaining a tempo- 
rary influence at Kioff towards the end of tho eleventh cen- 
tury, as Ephraim, a Greek, who was metropolitan of that city 
from 1070 to 1096, introduced into the Russian calendar, 
under the 9th May, the commemoration of tho translation of 
the relics of St Nicholas from Lycia to Bari in Italy, — a feast 
which is unknown to the Greek Church, but observed by that 
of Rome. The principality of Halich, situated between the Ro- 
man Catholic countries of Poland and Hungary, was particularly 
theobjectofthopapaleffbrtstosubjcct its church to the supre- 
macy of Rome. The Hungarians having occupied that principa- 
lity in 1214, tried to establish tho abovo-mentioned supremacy 
over its church, hut their expulsion from the country destroyed 
all hopes of that connection. Daniel, prince of Halich, a dis- 
tinguished warrior and politician, thought that he might 
derive from the pope some assistance against the Mongols, 
and with that view opened a negotiation with Innocent the 
Fourth, who sent a legate to receive the submission of Daniel 
and that of the Church of Halich, to which he promised per- 
mission to retain all such customs and observances as were 
not in direct opposition to the Church of Rome. Daniel was 
crowned by the legate, In IS54, king of Halich, and acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of Rome ; but as the promised assist- 
ance did not come, he broke off his connection with Rome. 
Halich was united with Poland in 1340; and the history of 
its church has been treated in its proper quarter. 

I have already narrated the invasion of the Mongols, and 
the teiiiblo ravages which they committed in that country. 
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An immonso number of churches and convents were destroyed 
on that occasion, anil many of the olerpy were murdered nr 
led into captivity ; but aa soon as theso Asiatics had finally 
ostablished their dominion over the north-eaetern principa- 
liticB of Jlussia, they endeavoured to strenjrthen it by gaining 
over to their interest the clergy of the subjugated country. 
In consequence of this policy, tho khan of tho Mongols de- 
clared that all individuals connected with the church eetab- 
lishmcnt should be omitted from the rolla on whiuh the popula- 
tion was registered for tho capitation tax in the years ISo-b 
and 1255 ; and in 12.^7 tho same khan, by his yerlik or letters 
patent, granted to the Bussian olergy, and all persona con- 
nected with tho church, as well as their families, complete 
exemption for persona and property from all taxes and ser- 
vices paid or rendered to him by tho inhabitants of Uuasia. 
A Ilussian bishop was always resident at Saray, the capital 
of the khans, by whom these prelates were sometimes employ- 
ed in offices of hi^h trust. Thus the Bishop Theognost was 
sent in 1279, by the Khan Mengutemir, to the Greek Empe- 
ror Michael Paleologos. This favourable position of the Itus- 
sian Church increased its wealth and induenoe. Many per- 
sons sought refuge from the universal oppression of their 
barbarous masters by entering the church ; while many others, 
in ordor to secure the possession of their estates, made grants 
of them to the church, receiving them back from it as tenants. 

Kioff was destroyed by the Mongols in 1240 ; but the 
authority of the khans was never so firmly established ia the 
western as it was in the eastern principalities of Bussla, and 
tho former were exposed to continual disturbances. This in- 
duced the metropolitan of Kioff to transfer his residence, in 
1299, to Vladimir on the Klasma, the capital of tho grand 
dukes of Russia, chief vassals of the khan, under whose pro- 
tection the head of the Russian church enjoyed perfect seou- 
rity. 

I have related in another place (page 198), the union of 
Kioff with Lithuania, and the fortunes of the Eastern Church 
in that country. The metropolitans of Vladimir, who after- 
wards transferred their seat to Moscow, endeavoured to main- 
tain their jurisdiction over the churches of Lithuania, and 
occasionally went for that puipose to reside in that country ; 
but, notwithstandijig all their efforts, this connection was 
completely severed by the election of an archbishop of Kioff 
in 1415. This excited a strong hostility between the two 
churches, as an lustanco of which I may adduce the fact, 
that the Khan of Crimea, having in 1484 pillaged Kioff, at 
the instigation of the Grand Duke of Moscow, sent him as a 
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^^^ent a part of the church plate robbed on that occasion. 
The metropolitans of Moscow were either consecrated by the 
patriarchs of Constantinople, or simply approved by them. 
The metropolitan Isidoro, a learned Greek, went in 1 438 to 
ossiet at the council of Florence, where he subscribed to the 
union with Romo, concluded on that occasion between the 
Greek Emperor John Paleologos and Pope Eugene the Fourth. 
He returned to Moscow in 1439, with the dignity of a cardi- 
nal, and invested with the authority of a legate ; but he waa 
deposed and imprisoned in a convent, whence, however, he 
escaped, and died at Rome at an advanced age. After the 
capture of Constantinople by the Turks, the metropolitans of 
Moscow were elected and consecrated without any reference 
to the Greek patriarchs. In 1551, a general synod held at 
Moscow enacted a code of eccleaiasticul laws called Sioglav, 
i. e., the hundred chapters. 

In 1588 the patriarch of Constantinople, Jeremiah, came to 
Moscow in order to get pecuniary assistance for his churches. 
The assiatiince was liberally granted by the devout Tzar Fedor 
Ivanovich, and Jeremiah consecrated the metropolitan of Mos- 
cow as patriarch of Bussia, These patriarchs enjoyed great in- 
fluence, not only in ecclesiastical, but also in temporal affairs, 
and their consideration was increased by the public marks of 
respect shown thera by the tzars, who on every Palm Sunday 
led by the bridle the ass on which the patriarch rode through 
the streets of Moscow, in commemoration of Christ's entrance 
into Jerusalem. In 1682, the Slavono-Greoo Latin Academy 
waa founded by the Tzar Fedor Alexeyowich at Moscow ; and 
this learned establishment was furnished with professors, 
chiefly from the academy of Kioff (page 217), which bad been 
wrested from Poland under the preceding reign. After the 
death of the patriarch Adrian, in 1702, Peter the Great abo- 
lished that dignity, proclaimed himself the head of the Rus- 
sian Church, and established a supreme council for the ecclesi- 
astical affairs of the country, under the name of the " Most 
Holy Synod." The same monarch also ordered sehoola to bo 
established in every episcopal see, declared that the convents 
should not acquire any landdd property, either by gifts or 
purchase, and subjected the estates of the church to the gene- 
ral taxation. In 1764, the Empress Catherine conliacated all 
the estates of the church, which contained about nine hun- 
,dred thousand male serfs, and assigned pensions to bishops, 
convents, &c. Several ecclesiastical schools were established 
nnder different reigns, and their organiziition was fixed by an 
ukase of 1 81 4. 

The Russian Olmrch is now governed by the aynud insti- 
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tutod by Peter t)io Great. This council ia Bsually composed ol 
two motropdiitans, two bishops, the chief socular priest of the 
imperial staff, and the following lay members, — the procurator 
or attorney, two chief aecretarios, five secretaries, and a 
nnmber of clerks. The procurator has the right of auspend- 
idg the execution of tho decisions ot tho synod, and of report- 
ing any cose to the enipcror. The synod decides all matters 
relating to the faith and discipline of the church, and superin- 
tends the administration of the dioceaes, from which it receives 
twice a-yeat' a report of the state of churches, schools, &sc. 

Thoro are five ecclesiastical academies in Kusaia, — KjoD', 
Moscow, St Petersburg, Kasan, and Troitza, — besides numer- 
ous seminaries. All the sons of the clergy must be educated 
in tliese soininarieSj many of which maintain gratis a namber 
of pupils. This compulsory system of education has produced 
some of the most learned men of Russia^ The clergy form a 
separate body in Russia ; and it is a very rare occurrence that 
a person belonging to another class does enter the church. 
The sons of the clergy must follow the vocation of their 
fathers, but they may easily obtain a licence from tho autho- 
rities to pursue another occupation. This is generally done 
by all the more talented of them, except those who enter the 
monastic order, to which all higher grades of the hierarchy are 
reserved in the Greek Church. It is for this reason that the 
secular clergy or parish priests are generally composed of such 
as cannot get more advantageous employment. 

I have related tho union of the Greek Church of Poland 
with Rome, and its consequences (page SOO). The greater 
part of tho population belonging to that church fell, by the 
partition of Poland, under the dominion of Russia. Attempts 
were mado, under the reign of Catherine and Paul, to force 
the followers of this church into the pale of that of Russia, 
but these attempts were only partially successful, and were 
discontinued under tho reign of the Emperor Alexander. In 
1839, several bishops of the above-mentioned church were in- 
duced by the Russian government to declare a wish to sepa- 
rate from Rome, and to demand a union with the Russian 
Established Church. This declaration was followed by an 
ukaso, ordering all the united churches to imitate the example 
of their bishops. The most stringent measures were adopted 
to effect a wholesale conversion ; and a great number of 
clergymen who refused to adopt the imperial ukase for tho- 
rulo of their conscience, were punished by transportation to 
Sibera, imprisonment, &c. Aa a pretence for this compulsory 
conversion, it was alleged that these populations had formerly 
belonged to the Eastern Church, and should therefore return 
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again into its pale, — a principle according to which the in- 
habitants of thia island might with equal justice be forced 
into the palo of the Koman Church, and even brought back to 
the religion of the Druida and the worship of Woden. This 
peraecution haa more than compensated to the Church of 
Rome the loss of tho population torn from its palo, by giving 
it all the interest attached to an oppressed party, and by in- 
spiring with an ardent zeal many of its hitherto lukewarm 
followers.* The most interesting portions of the Busaian 
Church are certainly its dissenting sects, compreliended under 
the general appellation of Easkolnike, i. e., schismatics. 

It is very probable that several of the sects which had dis- 
turbed the Eastern Church in Greece had passed into Russia; 
and there are traces of their exietenco scattered over the 
chronicles of the middle ages. The first serious disturbance 
of the Bueeian Church took place, however, at Novgorod in 
]375, when a man of an inferior condition, named Karp Stri- 
goluik, began publicly to inveigh against the custom then pre- 
vailing amongst the Euseian clergy, which obliged every priest 
to pay a certain sum of money for his ordination to the bishop. 
He represented that such a custom was simony, and that 
Christians should keep aloof from priests who had purchased 
their ordination; ho also attacked the confession before a 
prieet as unnecessary, and his opinions found many adherents. 
fhia produced in the streets of Novgorod a combat between 
them and the partizans of the established order. The former 
were defoated, and their principal loaders, including Strigol- 
nik himself, thrown from the bridge into the river and drowned. 
The death of these reformers, instead of extinguishing their 
doctrines, increased the number of their followers, which ia 
evident from the pastoral letters of several bishops, and even 
of the patriarchs of Constantinople, to whom reports about 
that sect had been made. The republican institutions of Nov- 
gorod and Plescow, where the Strigolniks were spread in great 
numbers, offered them a considerable degree of liberty; but 
when these republics were reduced into provinces of Moscow 
(at the end of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth 
century), a severe persecution compelled them to seek shelter 
in the Swedish and Polish dominions, and it seems that their 
descendants may be traced amongst the present Baskolniks. 

Another mere remarkable sect rose during the latter part 

* It is a remarkable fact, thut a bishop of tho Establisbed Ruasiaa ClinrcU 
at Moliiloff, Borlaani, a veir learned man, declared in 1812, ■when that town 
was occupied by the Frencli, for the new order of things, and ordered a Te 
Deam on the occupation of Moscow by tbe armies of Napoleon. lie was de- 
posed bj tho RuEfiiau goverumeut, uiid confioL'd in a couvcut. 
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of tlie fifteenth century in fcbc Bamo republic of Novgorod. Its 
real nature is, however, very obscure, because the only positive 
(lata which we have about its toneta are contained in a pole- 
mical work written againet them in 1491, by a certain Joseph, 
abbot of tho convont of Volokolamsk; and consequently we 
are obliged to form our judgment of this sect, as well as of 
the Strigolniks, on the sole evidence of their enemies. 

According to tho account of the above-mentioned author, a 
Jew named Zacharias, whom he calls a vessel of Satan, a sor^ 
corer, a necromancer, an astrologer, and even an aetronomer, 
arrived about 1470 at Novgorod, where he began secretly to 
teach that tho Mosaic law was the only true religion, and that 
tlie New Testament was a fiction, because the Messiah was 
not yet born; that it was a sin to worship images, &c. With 
tho assistance of some other Jows, he seduced several priests 
of the Greek Church, with their familipB; and these became 
BO zealous in their new confession, that they wished to be cir- 
cumcised. Their Hebrew teachers dissuaded them, however, 
from this resolution, which would have exposed them to the 
danger of being discovered; and advised them outwardly to 
conform to Christianity, as it was sufficient that they should 
be real Israelites in their hearts. They followed this advice, 
and secretly laboured with great success to increase the iium- 
ber of their proselytes. The chief promoters of this sect 
were two priests called Dionyslus and Alexius, theproto-papas 
of the church of St Sophia (the cathedral of Novgorod), one 
named Gabriel, and a layman of high rank. 

The outward conformity of these secret Jews to the Greek 
Church was so strict, that they got the reputation of great 
sanctity. It was on this account that the Grand Duke of 
Moscow, having reduced the republic of Novgorod into a pro- 
vince of his empire, transferred to his capital the two abovfr- 
mentioned priests, Dionysius and Alexius, placing them as 
proto-papas of two of its principal churches, Alexius gained 
the favour of the Grand Duke to such a degree, that he had 
always free access to him, which was a distinction enjoyed 
only by very few. He laboured, meanwhile, with great suc- 
cess in the propagation of his sect, which was secretly embraced 
by many elorgymenand laymen, and, amongst others, by Koo- 
ritzin, the secretary of the Grand Duke, and Zosimua, tho 
abbot of the convent of St Simeon, who, having been recom- 
mended by Alexius to the favour of the Grand Duke, was 
elevated in 1490 to the dignity of tlie Archbishop of Moscow. 
Thus a secret follower of Judaism became the head of tho 
Kuasian Church. 

The existence of this sect is a historical fact; but it is 
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quite impossible to aaeertaiii what was the real nature of ita 
tenets — whether it was a purer mode of Christianity, which 
rejected the imagea and other gross superstitions of the Greek 
Church, or simply a deistical sect— for it is difficult to believe 
that pure Judaism should have found proselytes among Chris- 
tians, and particularly amongst the clergy, who had been 
acquainted with the Mosaic law without having ever been 
tempted to adopt it as their religion — a circumstance of which, 
mth the exception of the celebrated Uriel d'Acosta, I be- 
lieve there is scarcely any instance in history;* because, al- 
though there were, as is well known, in Spain and Portugal 
many Jews who concealed their religion under an outward 
conformity to the Roman CathoHo Church, performing even 
ecclesiastical functions, they were born Jews, whom a persecu- 
tion compelled to act in this manner, and not Christians who 
had embraced Judaism. The account of this sect by the 
above-mentioned Joseph is so full of abuse and invective, that 
it excites a strong suspicion of being at least much exagge- 
rated. He gives, however, the names of some of those secta- 
rians who left the country in order to be circumcised; he also 
repeatedly accuses them of having practised magic and astro- 
logy; and this accusation throws a faint light upon the sect, 
by creating the supposition that it was one of those mystical 
sects of which traces may be found during the middle ages. 
- Alexius and several leaders of tho sect died enjoying the repu- 
tation of pious Christians; but its existence was discovered 
by Gennadius, bishop of Novgorod, who sent several of its fol- 
lowers, with tho evidence which he collected against them, to 
Moscow, without knowing, however, that the metropolitan 
himself, and the secretary of the Grand Duke, belonged to it. 
He accused them of having called the imriges of the saints 
logs; of having placed them in unclean places, and gnawed 
them with their teeth; of having spit upon the cross, blas- 
phemed Christ and the Virgin, denied future life, &c. The 
Grand Duke ordered a synod of bishops and other clergymen 
to be convoked at Moscow on the 17th October 1 490, to judge 
the case. The accused, amongst whom were the above-men- 
tioned proto-papas, Dionysins and Gabriel, besides many 
others, steadily denied the charges made against them; but 
such a number of witnesses, as well as other evidence, were 
brought against them, that their denial was not accepted. 
Several members of the synod recommended that the accused 
should be put to the torture, and then examined; but this 

• I speak here of ChriBtiana, because there were many Jewisli proselytes 
amongst Pugaun. Tlio Idumeans were converted l>y Herod tbe Gruat to 
Jitdaism ; and I have mentioned the KhDzars in page 262. 
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was not allowed by the Grand Duke — a most astonishing cir- 
cumetanco, considering the barbarity of tho age, aud the per- 
BonaJ disposition to cruelty of that sovereign. The synod was 
therefore obliged to content itself with anathematizing and 
imprisoning the sectarians. Those who were sent back to 
Novgorod met with a severer treatment. Attired in fantastia 
dresses, intended to represent demons, and having their heads 
covered with high caps of bark, bearing the inscription, "This 
is Satan's militia," they were placed backwards on horses, by 
order of the bishop, and paraded through the streets of the 
town, exposed to the insults of the populace. They had 
afterwards their caps burnt upon their heads, and vrere con- 
fined in a prison — a barbarous treatment undoubtedly, but 
still humane considering the age, and compared to that which 
the heretics received during that as well as the following cen- 
tury in WcHtem Europe. 

Zosimus and Kooritzin continued, however, to propagate 
their opinions ; and it is said that, owing to that seoret pro- 
paganda, doubts about the moat important dogmata of the 
Giiristian religion spread amongst the people, and clergymen 
and laymen disputed about tho nature of Christ, the mystery 
of the Trinity, the sanctity of images, &c. This, however, 1 
think, was a natural consequence of the excitement created by 
the real or imaginary disclosures made by the judgment of the 
heretics. The metropolitan Zosimns was at last accused of 
heresy by the same Joseph, in an epistle addressed to the 
bishop of Susdal. It is not certain wliether or not this led to 
an investigation about the orthodoxy of the head of the Rna- 
sian Church. It is only known that he resigned his dignity in 
1 4r94, and retired into a convent. Kooritzin continued to en- 
joy the favour of the monarch, and was employed by him on 
an embassy to the Emperor Maximilian the First; but the 
abbot Joseph and the bishop G-ennadiua, whose hatred of the 
heretics was inextinguishable, discovered about the beginning 
of the sixteenth century a considerable number of these sec- 
tarians, who fled from their persecution to Germany and 
Lithuania. Kooritzin and several of his adherents being ex- 
amined about their opinions, openly defended them. The 
Grand Duke now delivered them to the tender mercies of their 
persecutors ; in consequence of which, Kooritzin, the abbot of 
the convent of St George at Novgorod, named Cassian, and 
several others, were burnt alive. Karamsin, who has de- 
scribed this event, has not stated the real nature of the opi- 
nions confessed by Kooritzin and his associates, because, as it 
seems, he could not rely on what was ascribed to them by their 
bitter accusers. 
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The sect seems to have disappeared sines that time. Thero 
is, however, now a sect of the RLiskolniks, which observes the 
Mosaic law, and ia generally known under the name of SaboU 
niki, or Saturday-men, on account of tlieir observing Saturday 
instead of Sunday, as a holiday ; but it has not yet been as- 
certained whether they have entirely adopted the religion of 
the Jews, or whether their religion is a mixture of Ciiristiar 
nity with Mosaic rites. I am inclined to the latter supposi- 
tion; because I think that in the former case they would have 
established a connection with the real Jews, of which there ia, 
however, no trace. 

The Reformation, which made many converts amongst the 
members of the Greek Church of Poland, produced scarcely a 
perceptible impression upon that of Eussia. The Russian 
chronicles relate, that in 1553 a certain Mathias Bashkia 
began to teach that there were no sacraments, and that the 
belief in the divinity of Christ, the ordinances of the councils, 
and the holiness of the saints, was erroneous. When examined 
on this subject by the authorities, he denied the charge ; but 
being imprisoned, he confessed his opinions, and named seve- 
ral individuals who shared in them, stating that these opinions 
had been taught to them by two Roman Catholic natives of 
Lithuania, and that the bishop of Resan had confirmed them 
in these errors. A council of bishops, convened for that ob- 
ject, condemned the heretics to be imprisoned for life. This 
18 all that ia related on this subject by the Russian chronioles ; 
but it ia impossible to form any correct opinion whether the 
dootrines alluded to were the antitrinitarian tenets, which 
were beginning to spread about that time in Poland, or only 
Protestant ones, but misrepresented by ignorant and bigoted 
chroniclera. The most remarkable part of it is, that a bishop 
seems to have entertained these opinions. He resigned his 
episcopal dignity on account of illness, which was perhaps a 
pretest, to save him from deposition aud from public scandal. 
That the doctrines, of the Reformation had penetrated into 
the dominions of Moscow, is evident from the following state- 
ment of a Polish Protestant authon, Wengierski, who wrote 
under the name of Regenvolacius. He saya that in 1552, 
three monks, called Theodosius, Artemius, and Thomas, ar- 
rived from the interior of Muscovy at Vitepak, a town of 
Lithuania. They knew no other language than their own, 
nor had they any learning. They, however, condemned the 
idolatrous rites, and cast out the images from houses and 
churches, breaking them into pieces, and exhorting people, by 
their speeches and writinjis, to worship God alone through our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Having, however, excited by thoir zeal 
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the hatred of the superstitious people, strongly attached to tbe 
worship of images, thej left Vitepsk, and retired into the in- 
terior of Lithuania, where the Word of God already resounded 
with more freedom. Theodoaius, who was more than eighty 
years old, died soon afterwards ; Artemius retired to the 
prince of Slutzk ; and Thomas, who was more eloquent, and 
hod a better knowledge of the Scriptures than tbe others, be- 
came a minister in the church of God, and settled at Polotzk, 
where the pure religion had begun to appear, in order to teach 
the faithful, and to confirm them in the knowledge of God and 
in piety. Having faithfully discharged the duties of his voca- 
tion during several years, he finally sealed by his death the 
frinciples of the new doctrines. When the tzar of Moscow, 
van Vassilevich, captured Polotzk, in 1563, and committed 
many cruelties against tbe inhabitants, he ordered Thomas to 
be drowned in the river, because he had formerly been his sub- 
ject, and had belonged to his church. The good seed which he 
had sown at Vitepsk produced, however, abundant fruit, be- 
cause the inhabitants became disgusted with the idolatrous 
rites ; and, having got from Lithuania and Poland preachers 
of the pure word of God, they built a church. (Slavoma Re- 
form, p. 2(i2.) It is well known that there are many Protes- 
tants in Kussia; hut they are all of foreign origin, with the 
exception, 1 beheve, of the family of the Counts Golovkine, 
who became Protestants in Holland in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and continued in that persuasion. I 
think, however, that Count Golovkine, who was sent as am- 
bassador to China in 1805, was employed on other diplomatic 
missions, and is the author of several works in French, was 
the last Protestant of this family. 

A great commotion in the Russian Church was produced by 
the emendation of the Scriptures and the devotional books, 
eflected under the Tzar Alexins by the Patriarch Wioon. 
During the long period of the Mongol domination, the whole 
country fell into a state of great barbarity ; anil the clergy, 
although enjoying considerable immunities under that domi- 
nation, sunk into the grossest ignorance and superstition, from 
which they did not emerge after the emancipation of their 
country from the yoke of the Asiatics. The transcription of 
all tbe sacred and devotional books, entrusted to ignorant 
copyists, became gradually so disfigured, that their sense was 
often entirely lost, and the text of one copy differed from that 
of another. Already, in 1620, the Tzar Vaasiii Ivanovich re- 
quested the monks of Mount Athoe to send bim a man capable 
of correcting the text of the sacred books ; and a Greek monk 
oalli^d Maximus, well versed in the Greek and tbe old Slavonic 
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languages, was sent, in consequence of this request, to Moscow- 
He was received with great distinction, and laboured for ten 
years with great assiduity in comparing the manuscripts of 
the Slavonic version with the original Greek text ; but the 
superiority of his knowledge excited the jealousy of the igno- 
rant clergy of Moscow, who accused him of corrupting, instead 
of correcting, the sacred books, in order to establish a new 
doctrine. All the justifications of Maximus could not save 
him ; and he was confined in a convent, \vhert) ho remained 
till his death in 1555. 

Several efforts were made in vain to correct the sacred 
books. At last the Patriarch Nicon assembled a council for 
that purpose at Moscow in 1 654, at which the Patriarch of 
Antioch, that of Servia, and fifty-sis bishops, were present ; 
and it decided upon correcting the Scriptures and the litur- 
^cal books used by the Kussian Church, In consequence of 
this decision, tha Tzar Alexius ordered old manuscripts of the 
above-mentioned writings to be collected from all parts. The 
agent who was sent for that purpose to the convents of Mount 
AthoB brought more than eight hundred Greek manuscripts, 
amongst which there was a copy of the GJospels written in the 
beginning of the eighth century, and another in the tenth. 
The patriarchs of Alexandria and Antioch, and several other 
Greek prelates of tho east, sent more than two hundred 
manuscripts. Tha differences which arose between the Tzar 
Alexins and the Patriarch Nioon, which ended in the deposi- 
tion of the latter by a council in 16fi4, arrested for some time 
the accomplishment of the projected reform ; but it was finally 
decided by the above-mentioned council, which, presided over 
by the tzar himself, was composed of the patriarchs of Alex- 
andria and Antioch, who acted also in the name of those of 
Constantinople and Jerusalem, and of a great number of Bns- 
Bian and eastern prelates. In consequence of this decision, 
the text of the Scriptures and the liturgical books was fixed 
in conformity to the oldest Slavonic manuscripts, which had 
been found to give the most faithful translation of the Greek 
original and the Septuagint version, and printed. 

Although this important reform was accomplished with the 
sanction of the highest authorities of all tho eastern churches, 
it met with numerous opponents in the country. Paul, bishop 
of Kolomna, with many priests, and an immense number of 
laymen, chiefly of the inferior classes, declared against what 
they called the Niconian heresy ; and that the measure in 
question did not correct, but corrupt, the sacred books and 
the true doctrine. The refractory bishop was deposed, and 
confined in a convent ; and severe measures were adopted 
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jtgainst the adherents of the uncorrected test ; but the perae- 
cution served only to excite their fanaticism, and occasioned 
violont riots even within tlie walla of the capital. The oppo- 
sition to the new order of things manifested itself with parti- 
cular violence in the north, on the ahorea of the White Sea ; 
an<l its partisans were called, on that account, Pomorane, i. e., 
inhabitants of the coast. Their principal seat was the fortified 
convent of Solovietzk, situated on an island of that sea. Aftsr 
a long and desperate resistance, it was taken by etorm in 1678, 
and a gi-eat number of its defenders threw themselves into the 
flames, in order to obtain the mart3T'8 crown. TheJiatiiolniis, 
or schismatics as they were now called by the estabhshed 
church, spread their opinions over all Siberia, the country of 
the Cossacks of the Don, and in different other distant pro- 
vinces. A great number of them emigrated to Poland, and 
even to Turkey, wliere they formed numerous settlements. 
The fanaticism excited by persecution degenerated into the 
wildest acts of superstition. The doctrine that the surest 
means of obtaining salvation was a voluntary suicide, through 
means of what they called the baptism of fire, caused a great 
number of victims ; and it is an averred fact, that numbers of 
people of every age and sex shut themselves up in houses, 
barns, &c., and having set them on fire, perisheil in the 
flames, reciting prayers and singing hymns; and it is generally 
believed that instances of thia atrocious superstition occur 
even now in some distant provinces, particularly in Siberia and 
the north, where many Bfiekolniks have formed settlements in 
the most secluded parts of immense forests, so that their very 
existence is unknown to any other people.* 

The Baaiolniks are divided into two great branches, the Po- 
povghchina, or those who havo priests, and the Jiezj>opav- 
sAchina, or those who have none. They are subdivided into a 
great number of sects, of which several arose in consequence 

* The atrocious Bcen^ which I have mentioned in the text are not onl; 
described b; the ecclesiastical authors of Rnasiawbo wrote against the 
Rasliolnika, but ere also related by the well-koown sc^ientilic traielters who 
hftve esplored the remote proTincen of Russia during tha lajt century, as 
Gmelin, Pallaa, Georgi, Lejiekhiae, Slo. BaroD Uuxtliausen, who visited 
BusBJa in 1843, says, that a few years ago a number of these fanaticsassein- 
bled on an estate belonging to one 51. Gonrieff, situated on the left bank of 
the Volga, and resolved to sacrifice themseivei by mutual murder. After 
■ume preparatory rilea, the horrid design was put into e;<ecutioD. Thirty- 
six individuals had been murderecl, when attachment to life arose in a 
young woman, who fled to a neighbouring village, and gave information of 
what was going on. A nunjber of people liastened to the scene of these 
atrocities ; but they found forty-soven individuals murdered, and t' 
derers still alive. They were taken, and received llie punishmenl 
knout; but they exulted at every lash, rejoicing to aufibr martyrdoin 
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of the excitement created by the events wliioli I have described, 
whilst others, which had existed previously to these events, 
were now comprehended under the general name of the Eas- 
koluiks. With regard to the first branch of them, it is split 
into several shades of opinion upon minor points of difference, 
but particularly on outward ceremonies. They consider them- 
Eelves aa the true church, suffering persecution from the Ni- 
Donian heretics, i, e., the established church, from which they 
do not differ in doctrine, but merely in some outward obser- 
vances, and in retaining the uncorrected text of the sacred 
books. They consider it also as a great sin to shave the 
beard, — an opinion which was formerly shared by the esta- 
blished church, because an article of the Stoglav, or the 
canons of the council held at Moscow in 1551 (page 269), 
declares that the shaving of the beard is a sin whicii even the 
blood of the martyrs cannot wash away, and therefore who- 
ever shaves his beard is an enemy of God, who has created us 
after his own image. The most unanswerable argument with 
which the partisans of the smooth chin combat the doctrine 
which declares the disfiguring of the human face divine, by 
shaving the beard, to be a mortal sin, is, that beardless wo- 
man is also created after the image of God. The defenders 
of the beard, driven from their position by this argument, 
support it by the following passage of Leviticus, xix. 27 : — 
" Ye shall not round the corners of your beads, neither shalfc 
thou mar the oornere of thy beard."* 

The separation between the established church and the 
Raskolniks was rendered complete by Peter the Great, whose 
violent measures for civilizing his subjects, by changing their 
outward appearance, deeply wounded the national prejudices; 
and an intelligent Raskohiik has judiciously observed to Baron 
Hazthausen, that it was not Nicon, hut the above-mentioned 
monarch, who had separated them from the rest of their na- 
tion, by forcing upon it the western system of civilization, of 
which the shaving of the beard was a symbol. Peter's memory 
is abominated by the Raskolniks ; and some of them maintain 
that he was the real Antichrist, — that it is written that the 
Antichrist shall change the times, and that he has done so by 
transferring the beginning of tlie year from the first of Septem- 
ber to the first of January, and hy abolishing the reckoning 
of the time from the beginning of the world, and adopting 
the manner of the Latin heretics, who do it from the birth of 
Christ. They also say, that it is a real blasphemy to impose 
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taxes upon the aou! (the pure breath of God), instead of im- 
posing it upon earthly poaHessions.* 

The adherents of the old text, who form the most nunier- 
OUB class uf the Raskolnika, call themselves Staronertsi, or 
those of the old faith, and are officially called Staroobradtzi, 
those of the old rites. Their ministers are generally priests 
ordained by the bishops of the established church, but who 
had k'ft it, or had been expelled from its pale ; and the Go- 
vernment does not acknowledge their clerical character. It is 
now, however, making great eiforta to reconcile then) with the 
eetahliehod church ; and it has declared that the differences 
between their observances and rites and those of the above- 
mentioned church do not constitute heresy, and has granted 
them a solemn authorization to retain entire their ecclesiasti- 
cal order. It has bestowed on thom the appellation of Yiidi- 
novertzi, i. a., coreligionists, and demanded from them only 
that their priests should receive ordination from the bishops 
of the established church, promising that no interference 
should take place in the education of those priests, and that 
the ordination should be performed strictly according to the 
old ritual. Very little advantage has as yet been taken of this 
offer ; and the few congregations which have accepted it are 
very anxious to keep separate from the establishment, and 
even regard their priests who had been ordained in the manner 
alluded to with great suspicion, fearing that the bishops from 
whom tliey received ordination might exercise over them an 
undue influence. They have a great number of convents and 
nunneries, the inmates of which are subject to the same mon- 
astic rules as those existing in all similar establishments of 
the Greek Church.f 

The sects comprehended under the general denomination 
of the Bezpopovfihchina, or those who have no priests, are 
very numerous. Many of them are distinguished only by 
gome outward ceremonies, whilst their real tenets are either 
unknown, or consist merely of some superstitious observances, 
perhaps retained from the paganism of their ancestors.^ 

* It ia well-knoivn tlial in RuJisia the poll-lax ia levied on the male popu- 
lation, called in the official style loidt. 

t The author of this sketch was informed iu 1830, bj a high Rnssian 
functionary, that the number of the Roskolniks, including all tlieir denomi- 
nations, may be computed at five millions, and that it was coDtinuallj on the 
incrense. This, however, ia only the case amongst tlie infurior claasea of 
society, because, although there are amongst thetn some very wealthy met^ 
chanta, yet their ohildreJi, who have received u hotter education, almost in- 
variably enter the established church. 

Z A Russian MS. of 1623, recently discovered, contains a discourse by an 
unknown author, in which tlie following remarkable passage is found-. — 
" There are Christiana vho believe in Fenin, in Shon and Mokosh, iu Sim 
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There are undoubtedly sovera! sects, which are descended 
from those that have frequently disturbed the Byzantine em- 
pire, but the description of these would far exceed the limits 
of this sketch. I shall therefore content myself with giving 
a short account of the most remarkable of them, the existence 
of which is established beyond overy doubt. Such is that of 
the Skoptzi, or Eunuchs, which is even much spread at St 
Petersbiirgh, Moscow, and other great towns, comprehending 
many rich tradesmen, particularly jewellers, silversmiths, foe. 
It is supposed that they inflict upon themselves the self-muti- 
lation of Origenes, on the same authority which misled him 
into this mad extravagance, namely, Matthew xix. 12. Others 
doubt, however, whether their superstition be founded on the 
same misinterpretation of the above-mentioned passage. Their 
real tenets are kept a great secret. One thing, however, seems 
certain, that mortification of the flesh is the ruling idea of 
their creed, because many of them perform self-flagellation, 
wear haircloth, chains, iron crosses, &(;■ on their naked bodies; 
in short, all those self-torments and penances for which some 
saints of the Boman Catholic Church have become celebrated. 
A curious circumstance is, the extraordinary veneration which 
these fanatics are said to entertain for the Emperor Peter 
the Third, the murdered husband of the Empress Catherine. 
They maintain that he is their chief, and a true emanation of 
Christ; that he was not murdered, but that it was the body 
of a soldier which was buried, instead of Peter, who fled to 
Irkutzk in Siberia; and, as all salvation comes from the east, 
he will return from the place of his retirement, sound the 
great bell of the Cathedral of Moscow, and its toll will be 
heard by his true disciples, the Skoptzi, in all parts of the 
world, and his reign will then begin. 

The Skoptzi are exceedingly zealous in making proselytes, 
and pay large sums to those who join them. Whoever suc- 
ceeds io making twelve converts is called an apostle; but it is 
and Rcgl, and iu Vllaa, nho, as Ihese ignorant people eay, are (hree times 
nine sislerB. Tliey believe them all to be goda and goddesses, and they make 
offerings (o them of kjitmtj, and gacriRce liens to tliem, and tJiey adore (ho 
fire, whicli they call Scarrylch." The three first named deities had, aeoord- 
ing to Nestor (page 8), their idols at Kioff, before the introdnction of Chria- 
tianity. Nothing is Icnown about Sim and Regl. The belief in the exiat- 
ence of Villas, or beneficial fairies, is even iiof one of the superslitions of 
the Morlacchi in Daimatia. Korovay is the appellation of the wedding-cake 
in different Slavonio couniries. The name Svarojicli, given to fire by its wor- 
shippers, is tile patronymic of Svorog,* the Vulcan of the ancient Slavo- 
nians. It is very iiriiliable tliat tlio secret litea which are performed by 
some of the Baskolniks are nothing but the conliuuatioa of the old Slavouio 
idolatry to whicli tlio manuscript in question alludes. 
• The learmblmca of thli ward wltli Suriignd Sourug. Itig Isdlin PUn« of Ihs luti, ii one 
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not known what privileges are attached to this dignity. They 
generally assemblo for their myaterioUB worship at night, from 
Saturdays to Sundays. They have eome secret signs by which 
they know each other, one of which, it is said, consists in placing 
a red handkerchief on the right knee, and striking upon it with 
the right hand. They liave in their houses pictures of Peter 
the Third, with the abose-mentioned sign of their sect.* 

The K hi estovsh child, or F]agellants,f are considered as a 
branch of the Skoptzi. They impose upon themselves flagel- 
lation and some other penances, of which there are niauy ex- 
amples amongst the orthodox adhoronta of the Western 
Church; but it seems that they have mysterious doctrines and 
rites, marked by the wildest superstition. J 

The most remarkable of all the Raskolniks are undoubtedly 
the Malakanes and the Dookhobortzi. Malakanes is a nick- 
name given to the members of that sect, because they eat 
milk, in Ruasiau malaio, on fost-daysi but they call themselves 
Ittinneeys Chrhtiane, i. e., true Christians. Nothing is known 
about their origin. It is only said, that about the middle of 
the eighteenth century a Prussian non-commissioned officer, 
prisoner of war, settled in a village of the government of 
Kharkow amongst the peasantry, and gained such au influence 
over them, that they consulted him on every occasion, and al- 
ways followed his advice. He had no home of his own, but 
went from cottage to cottage, reading and explaining the 
Bible every evening to an assembly of villagers, and continued 
to do so till his death. No further particulars about him, nor 
even his name, conld be discovered by those who made re- 
searches on that subject; and the only thing which is known 

* Thesp details are chietl/ taken from the nork af BaroQ IlaxthsuBeD, 
Btadifii aber Ruidand. The author of this skL'tck happened in 1820 to be at 
BobruFsk, a fortress on the Beresina, irhere, a short time before, a mission- 
dry of that sect, who bad Hrrived from the interior uf RtiBsiu, had induced 
about a hundred aoldiera to join it by the forms required for that purpose. 
He was sentenced to have the knoat, and bis cooverts were trauaported la 
Siberia. 

t From HfoKof, to flog. 

t These sectarians are accused of the same guilty extravagances which 
were ascribed to (he Adamite*. And it is said that the police of Moscow 
surprised one of tht^ir meetings in 1840, aud that it was proved by the inves. 
tifjiatioD made in consequence of Ihia discovery, that the KhieBtorslichiki 
are only a lower or preparatory grade of the Skoptzi ; that they have a com. 
munity of women, although, in order to conceal it, they live in conplei, 
married by priests of the established churah. It is a fact, that at their 
meetings they often jump about until they f^ill down from exhaustion ; but 
these extravagances may be found in Greiit Britain and America. It is re- 
murkuble that the Fla^llaota of the middle ngea had be«u accused of tlie 
guilty extravagances which are ascribed to the Khlestovshchiki { and it is 
very poasibie that ia both cases tliey were the natural result of an over- 
eicitement of the imagination, produced by continual self-tonnent. 



is, that he lived in a village inhabited by the Malakanes, It 
is, however, much moro probable that he had found an alreadj 
existing religions community with which his opinions coincided, 
than that he was itB founder; because it is said that a similar 
eommunity was discovered about the same time in the govern- 
ment of Tambof. This sect is not numerous. About three 
thousand of its members are settled in the government of the 
Crimea, where they were visited in 1843 by Baron Haxthausen, 
who obtained from them the following explanation of their 

They acknowledge the Bible as the word of God, and the 
unity of God in three persons. This triune God, uncreated, 
self- existent, the cause of all things, is an eternal, immutable, 
and invisible Spirit. God dsvells in a pure world ; He sees all, 
He knows all. He governs all ; all ia filled with Him. He has 
created all things. In the beginning, all that was created by 
God was good and perfect. Adam's snul, but not his body, 
was created after the imago of God, This created immortal 
soul of Adam was endowed with heavenly reason and purity, 
and a clear knowledge of God. Evil was unknown to Adam, 
who possessed a holy freedom, tending towards God the Crea- 
tor. They admit the dogma of the fall of Adam, the birth, 
death, and resurrection of Christ, in the same manner as 
other Christians, and expound the ten commandments in the 
following manner: — "The first and second forbid idolatry; 
therefore no images are to be worshipped. The third shows 
that is sinful to take an oath. The fourth is to bo observed 
by spending Sundays and other festivals in prayer, singing 
praises to God, and reading the Bible. The filth, by ordering 
to honour pai'ents, enjoins to be obedient to every authority. 
The sixth prohibits two kinds of murder, — first, the bodily, by 
a weapon, poison, &;c., which is a sin, except in case of war, 
when it is not sinful to kill in defence of the tzar and the 
country; and, second, the spiritual murder, which is committed 
by seducing others from the truth with deceitful words, or en- 
ticing them by bad example into sin, which leads them to 
everlasting perdition. They also consider it murder when 
one injures, persecutes, or hates his neighbour ; according to 
the words of St John, ' He who hates his brother is a mur- 
derer.' With regard to the seventh commandment, they con- 
sider as a spiritual adultery even a too great fondness of this 
world and its transient pleasures ; and therefore, not only un- 
chastity, hut also drunkenness, gluttony, and bad company, 
should be avoided. By the eighth they consider every violence 
and deceit as theft. By the ninth commandment, every in- 
sult, mockery, fiatterj-, and lie, ia considered as false witness. 
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By tlio tentli, they underatand the mortification of all luats 
and passioaa." They conclude their confeesion of faith by the 
following words : — " We believe that whoever will fulfil the 
wholo of the ten commandments of God will be saved. But 
we also believe that since the fall of Adam no man is capable 
of fulfiliinp these ten commandments by his own strength, 
We believe that man. in order to become able to perform 
good works, and to keep the commandments of Grod, must 
believe in Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son of God. This 
true faith, necessary for our salvation, we cannot find any 
where else but in the ■\Vord of God alone. We believe that 
the Word of God creates in ua that faith which makes ua 
capable of receiving the grace of God," With regard to the 
sacrament of baptism, they say, — " Although we know that 
Christ was baptized by John in the river Jordan, and that 
the apostles have baptized others, — namely, as Philip did with 
the eunuch, — yet we understand by baptism, not the earthly 
water, which only cleanses the body but not the soul, but the 
spiritual living water, which is faith in the triune God, with- 
out contradiction, and in submission to his holy Word ; because 
the Saviour says, * Whosoever believeth in me, from his body 
streams of living water will flow;' and John the Baptist says, 
' Amancan take nothing which is not given him from heaven;' 
and Poul says, ' Christ has not sent me to baptize, but to 
preach.' We th'jrefore understand by the sacrament of bap- 
tism, the spiritual cleansing of our soul from sin through faith, 
and the death of the old man with his works in us, in order to 
be newly clad by a pure and holy life. Although, after the 
birth of a child, we cleanse with real water the impurities of 
his body, we do not consider it as baptism. With regard to 
the Lord's Supper, it was a commemoration of Christ; but the 
words of the gospel are the spiritual bread of life, Man lives 
not by bread alone, but by every word of God. The Spirit 
gives life; flesh is of no use. The receiving of the earthly 
bread and wine is therefore unnecessary." 

It is very curious that this sect, which has such a spiritual 
creed, is exclusively composed of common peasants, quite illi- 
terate, living in the midst of a population plunged into gross 
Buperstition, and almost idolatry, as is the case with the fol- 
lowers of the Greek Church in Eiussia. The works of the well 
known German mystical writer, Jung Stilling, which were 
translated into Russian, are very popular amongst the Mala- 
kanes, who are generally believers in the millennium. In 
1S33, one of them, called Terentius Belioreflj began to preach 
repentance, announcing that the millennium should begin in 
tliirty months, and ordered that every business, and all kinds 
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of work, except the most indispensable, should bo abandoned; 
but that people should spend their whole time in prayer and 
singing. He declared himself to be the prophet Ellas, sent 
to announce the coming of the Lord, whilst hia companion 
Enoch was eent with the same mission to the west. Ho 
announced the day when ho waa to aacend to heaven, in the 
presence of ail. Several thousands of Malakanes assembled 
from different parts of Russia. On the appointed day, he ap- 
peared on a cart, ordered the assembled crowd to pray ott 
their knees, and then, spreading his arme, he jumped from tho 
cart, and fell on the ground. The disappointed Malakanes 
delivered the poor enthusiast to the local police as an impos- 
tor. He was imprisoned, bnt having for some time remained 
in confinement, he spoke no more of his being the prophet 
Elias, but continued to preach the millennium in prison, and 
after his release, till hia death. He loft a considerable num- 
ber of followers, who often assemble to spend days and niglita 
in continual prayer and singing. They introduced the com- 
munity of goods, and emigrated, with the permission of the 
government, to Georgia, where they settled in sight of Mount 
Ararat, waiting for the millennium, and where a colony of 
Lutherans from Wurtemberg had settled before, for the aame 
purpose. 

If it is strange to find amongst tho illiterate peasantry of 
Russia religious opinions of such a pure and spiritual charac- 
ter as those which are held by the ilalakanes, how much more 
startling it is to meet amongst that peasantry doctrines which 
were entertained by the Gnostics, who belonged to the most 
intellectual classes of the Roman society. Such is, however, 
the case with the Duchobortzi, or Combatants in Spirit.* The 
origin of this sect is unknown. They derive it themselves from 
the three youths who were thrown into a burning oven by 
Nebuchadnezzar, for having refused to worship his image 
(Daniel iii.)— a saying which probably boars an allegorical 
meaning. They have no written records about their sect, or 
at least none have hitherto been discovered. My own opinion, 
however, is, that they are a continuation of the sect of the 
Patarenes, who maintained exactly the same doctrine about 
the fall of the soul before the creation of this world as the 
Duchobortzi, and who were very numerous in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries in Servia, Bosnia, and Dalmatia, but 
of whom no mention is made since tho latter part of the 
fifteenth century. It is very natural to suppose that some of 
these sectarians, persecuted in the south, sought refuge 
ir ghost in all llio 
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amongst their Slavonic brethren of Ruseio, particularly as the 
dialect of the countiy which they had inhabited is much akin 
to that of Russia. Be this as it may, the Duchobortzi wero 
difloovered, some years before the middle of the eighteenth 
century, in different parts of Russia. They were much perse- 
cuted under the reign of Catherine and Paul, particularly on 
I account of their refusal to serve in the army; and they bore that 
i persecution with remarkable firmness, resignation, and meek- 

Iness. The Emperor Alexander granted them perfect tolera- 
tion, and permitted them to establish settlements in the south 
of Russia, on the banks of the river Molochna, where they 
I dtstin^ished themselves by their industry and honesty. With 
I regard to their dogmas, I give below the confession of their 
j, faiih, which, in the time of their persecution under Catherine, 
I they presented to Kochowski, governor of Ekaterinoslav, and 
f which, considering that it is composed by illiterate peasants, 
[ is truly astonishing, for the abstract ideas and refined expres- 
sions which it contains: — 
I " Our language is rude before every one ; the writers are 

I expensive, and it is not easy for us who remain in prison to 
f get them ; therofore this declaration of ours is so badly writ- 
f ten. Considering this, we request thee, sir, to forgive to us, 
i who are but little acquainted with the art of vfriting, the dis- 
' order of thoughts, the indistinctness and defectiveness of 
exposition, the unskitfulness of speech, and the unripeness of 
words; and if, having clothud the eternal truth in coarse 
language, we have thereby disfigured its divine face, we beg 
of thee not to be tired of it on this account, because it is 
beautiful by itself, from and in all eternity. 

" God is only one, but he is one in the Tr'mity. This holy 
Trinity is an inscrutable Being. The Father is the Light, 
the Son is the Life, the Holy Ghost is the Peace, in man 
the Father is manifested as the memory, the Son as tlie rea- 
son, the Holy Ghost as the will. The human soul is the 
image of God ; but this image in us is nothing else than the 
memory, the reason, and the will. The soul had existed be- 
fore the creation of the visible world. The soul fell before 
the creation of the world, together with many spirits, who 
then fell in the spiritual world, in the world above ; thorefore 
the fall of Adam and Eve, which is described in the Scripture, 
must not bo taken in its usual sense ; but this part of the 
Scripture is an imago, wherein is represented, firstly, the fall 
of the human soul from a state of exalted purity in the spiri- 
tual world, and before it came into the world ; secondly, the 
fall which was repeated by Adam, in the beginning of the 
days of this world, and which is adapted to our understand- 
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ing; thirdly, the fall which, since Adam, is spiritually and 
carnally repeated by all of us men, and which will be repeated 
till the destruction of the world. Originally the fall of the 
soul was brought about by its contemplating itself, and be- 
ginning to love only itself, ao that it turned away from the 
contemplation and love of God ; and by a voluntary pride. 
When the soul was, for its punishment, enclosed in the prison 
of the body, it fell for the second time in the person of Adam, 
through the guilt of the seductive serpent ; that is to say, 
through the evil corrupted will of the flesh. At present, tha 
fall of all of us is caused by the seduction of the same serpent, 
which has entered into us through Adam, through the use of 
the forbidden fruit, i. e., through the pride and Tain-giorioua- 
ness of the spirit, and the lasciviousncss of the flesh. The 
consequence of the first fall of the soul in the world above waa 
the loss of the divine image, and its imprisonment in the mat- 
ter. The memory of man was weakened, and he forgot what 
he had formerly been. Hia reason became darkened, and hia 
will corrupted. It was thus that Adam appeared on this 
world with a, faint recollection of the former higher world, 
without a clear reason and just will. His sin, which lay in his 
fall repeated on the earth, does not, however, descend to his 
posterity ; but every one sins, and is saved for himself. Al- 
though it is not the fall of Adam, but the wilfulness of each 
individual, which is the root of the sin, no man is, however, 
exempt from fall and sin, because every one who comes into 
this world had already fonnerly fallen, and brings with him 
the inclination to a new fall. After the fall of the soul in the 
world above, God created for it this world, and precipitated 
it, according to his justice, from the world of spiritual purity 
into this world, as into a prison, for the punishment of sin ;• 
and now our spirit, imprisoned in this world, is sinking and 
burying itself in this cauldron of elements which ferment in 
it. On the other side, the soul is let down into the present 
life as into a place of purification, in order that, being clothed 
with flesh, and following its own reason and will, it should ba 
grounded either in good or evil, and thus either obtain the 
forgiveness of its former guilt, or become subject to everlast- 
ing punishment. When the flesh is formed for us in this 
world, our spirit flows down upon it from above, and man is 
called into existence. Our flesh is the storehouse into which 
our soul is received, and in which it loses the recollection 
and the feeling of what we had once been before our incarna- 
tion : it is the thin water of the elements in the boiling caul- 
dron of this world, — in this world of the Lord, in which our 
* Tliia was exactly the doctiine of the ralarenea of Bosnia. 
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BouU must be refined into a pure eternal spirit, which is better 
than the former one ; it is the cherub with the fiery sword, 
who bars to us the way to the tree of life, to God, to the ab- 
sorptioa in his Godhead; and here is fulfilled on man tliat 
divine destination, 'And now, lest he put forth his band, and 
take also of the tree of life, and eat and live for ever.' 

" As God foresaw from all eternity the fall of the aonl in 
the flesh, and knew that man could not by hia own strength 
rise from this fall, the Eternal Love decided to descend on the 
earth, to become man, and to satisfy by its sufferings the 
eternal justice. 

"Jesus Christ is the Son of God, and God himself. It must 
be, however, observed, that when He is considered in the Old 
Testament, He is nothing else than the Heavenly Wisdom of 
God, the Ail- preserver, which in the beginning was clothed in 
the nature of the world, and afterwards in the letters and 
writings of the revealed Word. Christ is the Word of God, 
which speaks to us in the book ofnature and in the Scriptures; 
the power which, through the sun, miraculously shines upon 
the creation and in living creatures, — which moves every thing, 
animates every thing, and is every where, in number, weight, 
and measure. He is the power of God which, in onr ances- 
tors, as well as now in ourselves, acted and acts in different 
manners. When He is, however, considered in the New Tes- 
tament, He is nothing else than the Incarnate Spirit of the 
highest wisdom, knowledge of Gud, and truth, — the Spirit of 
love, the Spirit coming from above, incarnate, inexpressible, ho- 
liest joy, the Spirit of comfort, of peace in fulness, of every pnisa- 
tion of the heart, the Spirit of chastity, sobriety, moderation. 

"Christ was also man, because he was, like ourselves, born 
in the flesh. But he also descends into every one of us, 
through the annunciation of Gabriel, and is spiritually received, 
as in Maria; He is born in the spirit of every believer; He 
goes into the desert, — namely, into the flesh of the same, — is 
tempted by the devil in every man, through the cares of life, 
lasciviousness, and worldly honours. When He waxes strong 
in us. He speaks words of instruction; He is persecuted, and 
suffers death on the cross; is laid into the grave of the flesh; 
He rises, in the light of glory, in the soul of those who sulTer 
affliction to the tenth hour ; He lives in them forty days, in- 
fluences all love in their hearts, and leads them accordingly 
towards heaven, and brings them upon the altar of glory, as a 
holy, true, and lovely sacrifice." 

■ With regard to the miracles of Christ, the Duchobortzi 
say, ■' We believe that He has performed miracles. We were 
ourselves, through our sins, dead, blind, and deaf, and He has 



animated us again. But wo don't know of anj outward 
bodily miracIeR." 

The Duchotortzi acknowledge tin; Scripturea as given by 
God i but they maintain that every thiug in them hae a myn- 
terioua meaning, which was exclusively revealed, and ia intelli- 
gible excliiaively, to them ; and that all is symbolic. Thua 
the history of Cain is an allegory of the wicked sons of Adam, 
who persecute the invisible church, typilied by Abel, The 
confusion of tongues is nothing else than the separation of 
churches. The drowning of Pharaoh is the symbol of the 
defeat of Satau, who will perish, with all his adherents, in the 
Bed Saa of fire, through which the elect, i. e,, the Duchohortzi, 
will pass uninjured. They explain in the same manner the 
New Testament ; as for instance, the turning of water into 
wine at the marriage of Cana, signifies that Christ will, at the 
mysterions marriage with our soul, turn in our heart the water 
of the teiirs of repentance into a huly, paradisaic, spiritual 
wine— into a beverage of joy and happiness. 

It is remarkable, indeed, that the metaphysical oreed of these 
sectarians could not preserve them from the grossest and most 
revolting superstitiou, — an additional proof that metaphysical 
speculations sometimes lead their votaries to consequences 
from which the common sense of an ignorant man would have 
recoiled, and are but a poor substitute for the positive princi- 
ples of religion. It ia generally maintained that they havo 
secret doctrines and rites, the mystery of which never has been 
unravelled ; as even those of them who had passed to the es- 
tablished church keep an obstinate silence on this subject. 
Whether this opinion is correct or not, I cannot say. The 
following circumstance seems, however, to be an undoubtedly 
established fact. 

Ah individual named KiipustiUj a discharged non-comraia- 
sioned officer of the guards, joined, about the beginning of 
this century, the Dnchobortzi settled on the hanks of the Mo- 
lochna. His imposing appearance, and bis extraordinary 
abilities, but particularly his groat eloquence, gave him such 
an influence over these sectarians, that they considered him 
OS a prophet, and blindly submitted to all his dictates. He 
established amongst his followers the doctrine of the transmi- 
gration of souls, teaching that " the soul of every believer was 
an emanation of the Godhead, the Word made flesh, and 
would remain upon earth, but change its body, as long as the 
created world was to exist. That God has manifested himself 
as Christ in the body of Jesus, who was the wisest and most 
perfect of men that ever lived ; and that, therefore, the soul 
of Jesus was tho most perfect and purest of all souls. That 
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eiuoe the time when God manifested himself in Jesus, He 
ulwa^a remains with mankind, living and maiiifesttii|r himself 
ill every bcliovcr ; but the individual soul of Jesus, a^cordios; 
to what he declared himself, saying, — ' I shall remain with you 
to the end of the days,' — continues to dwell in this world, 
changing its body from generation to generation, but retain- 
ing, by a particular dispensation of God, the memory of its 
former existence. Therefore every man in whom the soul of 
Jesus is dwelling knows it. During the first ages of Chrie- 
tiaoity this fact was univoraalty acknowledged, and the new 
Jesus was known to all. He governed the church, and de- 
cided all the controversies about religion. He was called the 
pope ; but false popos soon usurped the throne of Jesus, who 
has retained only a sniall number of faithful followers and true 
believers, according to what he has predicted himself, that 
many are called, but few are chosen. These true believers are 
the Duchobortzi ; Jesus is constantly amongst them, and his 
soul animates one of them. Thus Sylvan Kolesniko£ (a leader 
of their sect), whom many of your old people have known, was 
a real Jesus ; but now 1 am he, as true as heaven is over my 
head, and the earth under my feet, — 1 am the true Jesua 
Christ, your Lord. Therefore fall down upon your knees and 
worship me !" and they all fell down and worshipped him. 

Kapustin introduced a perfect community of goods amongst 
his followers. The fields were cultivated in common, and their 
fruits divided according to the necessities of every one ; some 
manufactures were established, and the colony became tiou- 
rishing. In 1814 he was imprisoned for making proselytes, but 
after some time liberated on bail. A report was then spread 
that he bad died ; but the authorities having ordered the 
grave to be opened where he was said to have been buried, 
found that it was the body of another man. All efforts to 
trace his abode proved vain ; and it was discovered only after 
his real death, that he had spent several years in a secluded 
cavern, whence he directed hia followers. Kapustin estab- 
lished a council of thirty persons, twelve of whom were called 
apostles, This council chose for his successor his son, a youth 
of about fifteen years, weak-minded and disorderly, but the 
government of the community was conducted by the council. 
They could not, however, maintain that absolute sway which 
had been exercised by Kapustin over the minds of his fol- 
lowers ; and their authority, as well as the truth of their doe- 
trine, began to be questioned by many, who showed symptoms 
of revolt. The council formed amongst themselves a secret 
tribunal for the maintenance of their authority ; and those 
Tvho had resisted them, or were suspected of an intention to 
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desert their community and join the established church, were 
inveigled or carried by force into a house built upon an island 
of the Molochna, and called Ray i Muka, i.e., paradise and 
torment, and put to death in different ways. In this manner 
about four hundred individuals disappeared. The government 
was informed of it, and a great number of dead bodies were 
found, some of which were mutilated, whilst others showed 
that they had been buried alive. The judicial inquiry into 
that horrid business, which had begun in 1834, was concluded 
in 1839. The emperor ordered that all the Duchobortzi be- 
longing to that colony should be sent into the Trans- Caucasian 
provinces, and there divided into separate settlements, and 
placed under a strict surveillance. Those, however, who were 
willing to enter the established church were permitted to re- 
main iu their old settlements. 

The account of these acts of atrocious superstition, perpe- 
trated in our own days, would be incredible, if it were not 
corroborated by such high authority as that of Count, now 
Prince, Woronzoff, who is well known in England. The fact 
related here took place in a province intrusted to his admi- 
nistration. Baron Haxthausen, from whose work 1 have ex- 
tracted the details of this affair, gives the translation of a 
proclamation addressed to the above-mentioned Duchobortzi, 
and signed by Count Woronzoff, aa governorigeneral of tho 
provinces of New Russia and Bessarabia, on the 26th Januai^ 
1841. In this proclamation he publishes tho imperial order 
about their transportation to the Trans-Caucasian provinces, 
and states that they had in the name of their creed, and by 
the command of their teachers, committed murders, and cruelly 
used people, giving asylum to deserters, and concealing tho 
crimes of their brethren, who were now in prison awaiting a 
just punishment. In consequence of this order, about two 
thousand five hundred iniiividuals went to the Trans-Cauca- 
sian provinces, whilst the remainder conformed to the estab- 
lished church; but it scarcely can be doubted that they did 
it only in an outward manner. My authority gives no in- 
formation about those who, as it appears from Count Woron- 
zofTs proclamation, were convicted of the crimes to which ho 
alludes, and the details of whose trial would certainly deserve 
a prominent place amongst the causes cehbres of Europe. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

IIUSSIA— (CONTINUED.) 

Account of the ISTartinists, or the Religions Freemasonry, and their usefal 
labours — Their persecution by the Empress Catherine — They resume 
their labours under the Emperor Alexander — Promote Bible Societies, 
&c. — General observations on the Russians — Constitution given by the 
Poles to Moscow — Sketch of the religious condition of the Slavonians 
of the Turkish Empire — General Observations on the present condition 
of the Slavonic nations — What may Europe hope or fear from them — 
Causes which now oppose the progress of Protestantism amongst the 
Poles — Means for promoting scriptural religion amongst the Slavonians 
— Favourable prospects for it in Bohemia — Successful labours of the 
Rev. F. W. Kossuth at Prague — Reasons why the British and Ameri- 
can Protestants should pay some attention to the religious condition of 
the Slavonians — Alliance between Rome and Russia — Influence of des- 
potism and free institutions upon Romanism and Protestantism — Causes 
of the renewed strength of Romanism at present — How it may be coun- 
teracted — Importance of a connection between the British and Slavonic 
Protestants. 

I SHALL concWde my sketch of the religious sects of Eussia by 
a sliort account of the Martinists, who deserve an honourable 
place in the annals of religion, as well as in those of free-ma- 
sonry, because tlioy practised, by means of the masonic lodges, 
the sublime precepts of religion ; and perhaps free-masonry 
never had an opportunity of displaying a nobler sphere of 
activity than it had under the name of Martinism in llussia. 

Tlio Chevalier St Martin is not so much known as he de- 
servos.* It would, however, exceed the limits of this sketch 
to give here a biography of this remarkable man, who, at a 
time wlion the infidel scliool of philosophy exercised a complete 
authority over the public opinion of France, was steadily 
labouring to spread the doctrines of pure Christianity, al- 
though tinged with a considerable admixture of mysticism. 
He endeavoured to establish his doctrines by means of thti 
masonic lodges, and to give them a religious and practical 
tendency. He did not succeed in accomplishing this object 
in his own country, although he had obtained some success 

* The Cliovalier St IMjirtin was horn in 1743, and died in 1803. His 
l)rinci])al works are, De VErrevr et dc la Ventt, and Dcs Rapports entre Dieu 
VJfonnne et la Nature. A detailed account of his life and works may be found 

in the LiojrapLic Uidtersdle. 
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amongst tho lodges of Lyons and Moiitpollier; but liia doc- 
trines were imported into Russia by Count Grabianka, a, Pole, 
and Admiral PleahchcyefF, a Russian, and introduced by tliem 
into the masonic lodges of that country, and they have since 
that time received a still greater development. Tlie works of 
Jacob Biihnie, and of Protestant religious writers such as Jobn 
Arndt, Spener, and some others of the same sehool, as wl-U 
as those of St Martin himself, became tbe guides of this so- 
ciety, which reckoned amongst its members persons belonging 
to tho first classes of the community. Their object was, how- 
ever, by no means simply to indulge in i-eligious speculations, 
but to put in practice the precepts of Christianity, by doing 
good, and they displayed in that respect tho greatest activity. 
Their sphere of action was not, however, limited to simple 
acta of charity, but they promoted education and literature. 
Moscow was their principal seat, and they established in that 
capital a typographic society for the encouragement of litera- 
ture. In order to induce young men of talent to devote 
themselves to literature, this society purchased all tlie manu- 
scripts which were brought to it, prose and poetry, original 
productions and translations. A great number of these 
manuscripts not deserving of publication were destroyed or 
left in their storehouae, but a great many were printed. They 
particularly promoted the publication of works having a reli- 
gious and moral tendency, but they printed also works belong- 
ing to every branch of literature and science, so that the Rus- 
sian literature was rapidly enriched byagreat number of works, 
chiefly translated from foreign languages. They established also 
a large library, for which they expended more than forty thtiu- 
Band pounds English money, containing chiefly religious works, 
and accessible to all who wished to acquire information. A 
school was founded at their expense ; and theysought out young 
men of merit, and provided them with means of completing 
their studies in the country or at the foreign universities. 

Amongst tbe members of that admirable society, NovikofT 
was particularly remarkable, having from hia youngest days 
devoted himself with all his heart and soul to advance tho 
national intellect of his country. He began by publishing 
literary periodicals, spreading useful information, and attack- 
ing prejudices, abuses, and all that was wrong. He aftoi'- 
wards established a learned periodical, and another of a more 
popular character, but with a serious tendency, and devoted 
the produce of these publications to the establishment of pri- 
mary schools, with gratuitous instruction. He afterwards 
transferred his residence to Moscow, where be established tho 
typographical society which 1 have mentioned. 
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Every member of tho freemasonry promoted these nobla 
objects, not only by contributing to its funds, but by his per- 
Bonul exertions — by his influence on liia relations and frlenUs, 
in order to induue them to imitate his example. Whenever 
they discovered in some distant province a man of talent, 
they made efforts to put him in hie proper place. It was thus 
that one of the most active members of that society, M. Tour- 
gheneff,* found in a remote province a young man of promise, 
but who had not tho means of cultivating his talents. He 
brought him to Moscow, and provided him with means to 
stuily at tho university. This young man was the celebrated 
historian of Russia, Karamsinc, no lees distinguished by his 
talents than by his noble character. 

Tho zeal of tho Martinists in promoting works of charity 
waa equal to that wliich they displayed for the intellectual 
improvement of their country. Those who were not able to 
give much money gave their time and labour. Several Mar- 
tinistB spent literaJly their all in supporting the useful esta- 
blishments of their society, and in alleviating the sufferings of 
their fellow-creatures. Thus, Lapookhin, a man belonging to 
onu of the greatest families of Russia, spent in that way a 
princely fortune, satisfying his own wants in the moat econo- 
mical manner. A senator and judge of the criminal court of 
Moscow, his whole life was devoted to the defence of the 
oppressed and'the innocent, for which tho state of justice in ' 
Russia afforded him ample scope. Instances of others might 
be quoted, who not only sacrificed large fortunes, but submit- 
ted to great privations, in order to be better able to promote 
the noble ends of their society. 

It is unfortunately not often that a Pole has the opportu- 
nity to speak of the Husaiana as I could do it now; and let 
me add, that there have been many individuals amongst tlicni 
whoao conduct was diametrically opposed to that which is 
syatomatically followed by their government towards the au- 
thor's countrymen. They have alleviated the sufferings of 
many a victim of the persecuting system to which I have 
alluded ; and, what is perhaps a greater proof of a high-minded 
disposition, they knew how to soothe the deeply- wounded na- 
tional feelings of those to whose views and objects their own 
were opposed. It would be any thiog but a service to those 
noble-minded individuals to name them here; but ehould 
these lines ever meet the eye of some of them, they may rest 
assured that their actions are not unknown to my countrymen, 
who understand how to appreciate them. There ia, however. 




no reason that eliould prevent me from expressing the grateful 
respect entertained by my countrymen for the nit'Oiory of tho 
late PrincG Gahtziii, general gov(?raor of Moscow, who proved 
a paternal friend to many young Poles, victims of a systematic 
persecution, begun about 1820, against their nationality, in 
the Polish provinces of Russia (page 250), and who were 
exiled from their homes into the interior of Ilusqfia, for no 
other causo except that their talents and moral conduct were 
so many obstacles to the accomplishment of the ends of that 
persecution. I have no hesitatioa in affirming, that the opi- 
nions which I have expressed aro shared by all true Polish 
patriots, amongst whom there arc such as have preferred the 
sufferings of exile to considerable personal advantages which 
they might enjoy by entering into a political system which 
they now oppose. It is not, indeed, by a blind national hatred 
that a juat cause may be promoted, for such feolioga are more 
calculated to degrade than to elevate it. An honest man will 
stand by the cause which he has embraced from motives of 
conscience, and not of interest, without any regard to those 
by whom it may be assailed or defended. He will not flinch 
from its defence because he may happen to be opposed by those 
for whom ho entertains sentiments of personad regard, and 
even affection; neither will he be less faithful to it because he 
may have the misfortune of not being able to entertain similar 
feelings with many of its defenders. 

I return to the Martinists. There can be no doubt tliat, 
had they been permitted to continue their noble labours, they 
would have rapidly advanced true civilization in Kussia; for 
they zealously endeavoured to enlighten their countrymen, 
not only by promoting literary and scientific instruction 
amongst different classes of the inhabitants, but particularly 
by infusing a truly religious spirit into the national church, 
which represents little more than an assemblage of outward 
forms and superstitious beliefs, and rendering it an efficient 
instrument of moral and religious education to the people. 
The masonic lodges gradually spread over the whole empire, 
and their beneficial influence was beginning to be every day 
more and more felt. They reckoned amongst their members 
all the best men of Iluesia, high functionaries, scholars, mer- 
chants, but particularly publishers and printers. There were 
also found in their ranks several high dignitaries of the church, 
as well as simple parish priests. 

This was a glorious epoch in the annals of freemasonry, 
which never, perhaps, had such a noble, though, alas ! short 
career of usefulness aa that which it prosecuted under the 
guidance of its Martinist loaders in Russia. It would have 
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pointed that country to an object entiri>ly diETerent from that 
which it ia now jiursmng, by directing the energies of its popu- 
lation from foreipn coniucst and agression upon other coun- 
triea, to the nvilixution and improvement of their own. Hut 
nothini; that is good and noble can prosper without the genial 
air of liberty; all such muet be sooner or later withered by 
the dea<lly blaat of despotism, which, thongh it may be occa- 
sionally inq>ircd with good intentions, will always abamlon 
tbem as soon as their objects shall come into collision with its 
own real or fancied interests. This was tlie case with the 
Mnrttnists. The Empress Catherine, who had been for Bonie 
tiino promoting many real reforms in her empire, conceived 
in a remarkably liberal spirit, grew, as she advanced in age, 
more and more despotic. The fear of the French BeTulution 
cauBird her to abandon all those ideas by tha display of which 
she had courted and gained the adulation of those very authors 
whoso works ha<] greatly accelerated that terrible commotion. 
She no longer thought how to promote the intellectual advance- 
ment of her subjects, but how to arrest it; and it was there- 
fore that she became suspicious of the freemasons in general, 
and of the tyjtographic society in particular. Its most active 
member, Novihoff, whose efforts to enlighten hia countrymen 
I have mentioned, was shut up in the fortress of Schlusselburg, 
aud Lapookhin, Prince Nicholas Trubutzki, and Toiirghenefij 
were banished to their ostates; whilst the works of Arndt, 
Spener, Botime, and other religious books, translated into 
Russian, were seized and burnt, as dangerous to tlie public 
order. The Emperor Paul liberated Novikoff on his accession; 
but the trials of this patriotic individual did not end here, 
lie recovered his liberty, but found a desolate home: bis wife 
was dead, and hia tliree young children were a prey to a ter- 
rible and incurable disease. The Emperor Paul, whoso mad 
outbursts of despotism were the result of a mind diseased by 
a keen sense of wrongs inHicted upon him by his own mother, 
but whose natural character was noblo and chivalrous,* de- 
manded of Novikoff, when he was presented to him on hia 
liberation from the fortress, how ho might compensate the 
injustice that had been done to him, aud the sufferings to 
which he had been exposed. " By reudering liberty to all 

* Wliafever Iho conduct of tlie Emperor Paul maj have been id genaral — 
and Ihera can be no donbt tliat it was in a great measure nctualed by amen- 
Utl dt8(>aB« — iiu Fo!o cau ever furj;et his trulj' cbivalrous behaviour towards 
KoiciiiEXko, to whom he went himself to announce hii lilieration, andwhom 
he WKured that, had he been on the throne, he would never have permitted 
the deatrnction of Poland. The sanie monarcli, iinmediatuly after his acaea- 
(ion, granted to the PuliKh provinces seized bj his mother, tlio niaiuleuaiice 
Of lilt) national lunguajfe. Inns, uiid local uduiitiistJatiou, 
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those who wcro imprisoned at ihc samo tiniQ wlion I was," 
was NovikofTe answer. 

The Martinista could not resume tlitir former labours: 
they continued, however, quietly to maintain and to promoto 
their ideas. The Emperor Alexander, who, after the French 
war, began to incline towards religions mysticism, particularly 
by tiio influence of the celebrated Madame Krudener, and 
who sincerely wished to promoto the good of his country, 
called the Martinista to his counsela. He intrusted one of 
them, Prince Galitzin, with the department of the religious 
atfairs and public education of the countrj'. Galitzin and 
other Martinists made great efforts to promote ])nblic ednco;- 
tion, and to spread a religious spirit in the country. It was 
then that the Bible societies were promoted by the inflneuce 
of the Government, and that many foreign works of a religi- 
ous character, as, for instance, those of Jung Stilling, fcc, 
were translated and published. A religions periodical with a. 
mystical tendency, entitled the " Messenger of Sion," was 
published in Russian, by a M. Labzin. It had a considerable 
circulation ; and it seems that there was a good number of 
persons entertaining these opinions ;, but as there ia no publi- 
city in Russia, it ia exceedingly difficult to ascrrtain the real 
state of things. One thing, however, is certain, that all the 
liberal and religious tendencies which had manifested them- 
selves under the reign of the Emperor Alexander have dis- 
appeared in Russia, and given way to a line of policy, the 
object of which is to mould tho various national and religious 
elements contained within the limits of the Russian empire 
into one system of ecclesiastical and national uniformity, — a 
policy which, I think, is more calculated to wealiun and de- 
stroy than to fortify tho conservative elements of a state. I 
have mentioned (page 270) the persecution of the Greek 
United Church, which has taken place under the present 
government ; and the attempts which have been made to sub- 
vert the Protestant Church of the Baltic provinces are well 
known. It was also in consequence of the policy alluded to 
that the Bible societies were prohibited, and tlic Protestant 
missionaries, who were labouring in the Asiatic provinces of 
Russia, forbidden to prosecute their labours. 

I confess that it is with feelings of no ordinary gratification 
that I have dwelt upon facts which throw a cheoring light 
upon the gloomy but unfortunately true picture which has 
been often drawn of the social condition of my Slavonic 
brethren of Russia. Tho example of the Martinists and of 
the Malakanes, taken from the upper and the lower classes of 
Russian society, proves that the long despotism which has 
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weiglied for centurieB, and still weighs, over tliat country, 
mid tho no less baneful intluonce of pru?dkl aud domestic 
servitude, have not destroyed iu its inhabitants all the germs 
of the noblest moral qualities which, under more favourable 
oircuiustanccs, would have been fully developed,* 

The sufl'eringe which have been inAicted on the authors 
nation by the government of Bussia arc well known, and it is 
on account of his opposition to that government that he is iii 
this country. Ho has, however, no hesitation in declaring, in 
the name of his countryjiien, that their feelings towards the 
Russians are not those of revenge, but of a deep regret at 
seeing them converted into wretched tools of opprossion, — 
considoring it a more deplorable lot tlian that of being op- 
pressed ; and they hope that a nation which may boast of the 
republican glories of Novgorod, and has produced a. Minine 
and a Pojarski, is reserved for better things.-f- Many were 
the struggles which Lad divided the two cognate nations, and 
victory has more than once crowned the Polish eagles ; but 
few nations, if any, can boast of such a glorious triumph as 
that whiiih was obtained in 1612 over Moscow by the Polish 
General Zolkiewski. Having defeated the Bussiau forces, 
Zulklowski marched upon their capital, which, a prey to an- 
archy and faction, trembled at the approach of the dreaded 
enemy. To avoid the impending ruin of their capital, the 
council of the Jloyars offered, through Zolkiewski, the throne 
of their conntf)' to the son of his monarch, demanding no 
other condition than security for their church. The vietori- 

* Few iiiEtanccs, perlmps, aB'ord a etronger illustration of the dcbaaing in- 
(liienca of des^tism tlian tliat which is ol^'orded 1>/ the example of Comt 
lioslopcliine, by whose order Moscow was set on fire in 1812. Tliis splen- 
did act of jiatriotiBm, wbich induced a nation to devote its own cupiuJ to 
the flames, in order to liberate the conntiy from a foreign iuvader, deserves 
the siuct-re admiration of every true patriot, should oven tlie intereata of his 
own country, as was the case with that of the author's, have snfiered by it. 
It ehould be, indeed, the cause of a just prido to every Russian, but partiou- 
lai'ly to the principal actor of that tprrihle bat sublime drama, Rostopchinc. 
And yet the ohsequiousnasH of tlio courtier stifled in the heart of that man 
the B|]irit of the hero, Qaving learnt that the Emperor Alexander did not 
approve of the idea that Moscow had been destroyed by the Rnssians them- 
selves, although it was the fact, Rostopclune published a pamphlet in 
French, disclaiming this heroic action for himself and his nation, and es- 
cribing the burning of the Russian capital to the French. Alas for a 
nation which is obliged to disavow actions in which ever; other would have 
exult od ! 

f Russia being tiirown into a, state of anarchy, and a war ^-ith Poland, in 
consequence of the treaty concluded by Zulkiewski, described in the text, 
liBvin); been broken by King Sigismnnd the Third, was on tlie brink of ruin. 
It was saved by tha patriotism of Minine, a cotnnion burglior of Nijni Nov- 
gorod, and Prince Pojarski, wliom the fonner induced to place himself at 
the head of an armed force. 
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OU8 general accepted that proposition, but added the condi- 
tiun, that a conatitution which guaranteed to the inhabitants 
tlie seourity of their lives, property, and the right of eelf-taxa- 
lion, should bo established at the same time in Muscovy, 
Thus the victor bestowed liberty upon the vanquishi-'d, and 
liaving entered the capital at the request of the Boyars, bo 
established order, and gained the unlimited confidence of tho 
inhabitants. When, in order to accelerate tho fulfilment of 
the treaty concluded by biuj, Zolkiewslti departed from Mos- 
cow, be left that capital, which bad been (illod with terror 
and consternation at his approach, amidst the universal re- 
grets of the population. The principal persons of the country 
accompanied him to the gates of the city ; whilst ail the win- 
dows, and even the roofs of bouses in the streets through which 
he passed, were filled with people invoking the blessings of 
heaven on the Polish general, whom a short time before they 
had dreaded as their most terrible enemy.* We Poles shall 
be always moro proud of this triumph of our Zolkiewski than 
of all the viotoriea which our nation ever obtained ; and let 
the Eussians glory in the bloody feats of their Suwarroff and 
the massacre of Praga. 

The Slavonians of the Turkish empire were converted at a 
more early period than the other nations of their raoo, which 
was a natural consctiuence of their vicinity to, and their fre- 
quent intercourse with, Constantinople. They have remained 
Mnoe that time under the jurisdiction of the Greek patriarch; 
and their ecclesiastical history does not present any peculiar 
features of interest, except the sect of the Bogomiles, which 
prevailed in Bulgaria, and which, as is evident by its name, 
being derived from Boh, God, and miluy, have mercy, was of 
Slavonic origin; and that of the Patarenes, which, imported, 
OS it appears, from Italy, was very numerous in Servia, Bosnia, 
and Dalmatia, from tho twelfth to the fifteenth century. The 
account of these sects may be found in all ecclesiastical histo- 
ries; but there is still much uncertainty about the real nature 
of their doctrines, which my limits will not permit mo here 
to investigate j-f- and I have already remarked, that tho Pata- 
■ Kararasin has juatly oiscrvecl, iliat the accessiou of Vlailislav wuuld 
have changed the late of Russia by weakeniug- the autocracy, and jierhapB, 
by Uie same means, that of tho whole of Europe, if hia fallier, Kiug Sigis- 
niuDd, had had IhewUdom of Zolkiewski. This, uiifortuoately, woa not the 
cuBe, as I took occasion to relate in page 21S. Zolkiewski, unable to obtain 
from Sigiamund the couGrioBlioD of his treaty, retired in disgust, aad took 
no more any part in the afTuira with Russia. lie left his retreat when the 
country tras threatened by the Turks, and perished in a battle agaiiiEt 
them, 1620. 

+ A very interesting dissertation on these secta will be found in Sir Gard- 
ner WilkinBou'a last work, Dalmatia and Monliiteijro, vol. ii., p- S7. 
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renes entertained doctrines eimilar to those of the Duol^w*'^ 
borlzi (page 285). A conaideriiblo number of Servians, S^^^ 
eluding many noble families of that country, embraced W^^ 
houunedaniani towards the end of the fourteenth oontur"*"^' 
They have preserved their Slavonic langungo, their nation- *"'' 
and family traditions, and the characteristic trait of the Sl^ ^"^ 
vonic nation — attachment to their race* — uniting with the^^ ~^ 
ftolinga an ardent devotion to the creed of the Alcoran an ^r^»^ 
the rule of the Moslem. A great number of these Slavoniaif 
distinguished themselves in the Turkish service, and were im 
vested with the highest dignities of the state. Their nnmbef 
amounted, according to Szaffarik's Slavonic Ethnography, t - 
half a million of souls^ besides three hundred thousand Bnt 
garians, who have also become followers of Mahommed. 

Having now concluded a rapid sketch of tlie religious hia^ *^ ^ 
tory of the Slavonic nations, I shall add a few general obaer'* ' 
vationa on this subject, as well as on a few topics immediateljr_ K 
connected with it. My object in producing this sketch was^-»-='"'5 
not to amuse my readers — for this may be, I think, attainor* <^ ^, 
in a more effective manner by works of fiction than by his-^ » *"* 
tory; — my intention was to add a mite to tlje service of the* *^^ 
Protestant cause in general, by bringing forward new evidences:* ^^^^ 
in its favour, and thus to enlist the interest and support of th^-t*-*" 
IJritish Protestants for the same cause in the Slavonic coun — m:^^*-^ 
tries. Tbo Protestants of Great Britain embrace, in their* "^^^^ 
zeal for promoting Christian truth, the remotest nations oft-*^ - 
the globe, and immense sums are generously expended in *^ *" 
spreading the Word of God in tiicir languages, British and S^* 
American missionaries make efforts to Christianize the savage ^^ '^~ 
islanders of the Pacific, as well as the learned Brahmins of "^ 
India; for the same noljle object they seek in every country '"^^^ 
(if the world for the scattered children of Israel; and they 
have visited the Nestorians, and other remnants of the Chria- 
tian churches in the east, in order to resuscitate amongst them 
the obscured and almost extinct truths of the gospel. There 
is also no want of exertions to assist in the reanimation and 
spread of these truths in several parts of Western Europe; 
but the Slavonic nations seem alone to be forgotten. The 
race which produced John Huss, and has given proofs of its 
devotion to the truths proclaimed by that great reformer, 
than which no nation can show greater, excites less interest 
in the minds and hearts of the British Protestants than the 
inhabitants of the interior of Africa, or those of the polar 
regions. And yet this race, which comprehends nearly the 
or tlifir Slaronic aympatli'es In 
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thin! part of the whole population of Europe, occnpiea more 
than a half of its territory, and extends its dominion over the 
whole of Northern Asia, contains only about one million five 
hundred tliousand Protestants. I therefore think that those 
British Protestants who iiave really at heart the promotion of 
the cause of true religion, even in the remotest parts of the 
world, should, for the sake of that cause, pay at least some 
attention to its present condition and future prospects, in a 
quarter near their homes, and where the most important poli- 
tical as well as velisious interests of Europe will undoubtedly 
be decided either for good or for evil. The experience of 
history ahoiild, I think, direct the attention of British Pro- 
testants to those nations where the writings of their own 
Wickiiflti had produced a powerful effect, whilst they found 
no echo amongst the inhabitants of other countries (pages 33 
and 123). A strong ferment is now agitating the minds of 
the Slavonic nations^ and its result may be prodtiotive either 
of great good or of no less evil to Europe, according to the 
direction which may be given to the movement resulting from 
this ferment. It may be one of intellectual^ political, and 
religious progress, leading to the establishment of constitu- 
tional government and reformed churches in the Slavonic 
lands, and may serve to promote and consolidate the samo 
order of things in other countries; but it may also load to a 
war of races, in which the national antipathies and pride may 
be roused to such a pitch, that all other considerations will 
be silenced by the feeling of revenge for real or imaginary 
wrongs, and by the dazzling idea of national grandeur, how- 
ever delusive that may prove in the end. Nations, as well as 
individuals, are capable of the most elevated sentiments, as 
well as of tlie worst passions. They are capable of genero- 
sity, kindness, and gratitude, but uo less of arrogance, greedi- 
ness, and revenge — with this diffuronce, that the last-named 
feelings, though always reprobated in an individual, are but 
too often regarded as virtues when, animating a nation, they 
assume the garb of patriotism; and it is not unfrequent that 
men who would never infringe the strictest rules of morality 
80 long as they are acting in their individual capacitj', will not 
hesitate to adopt the principle of " our country, right or 
wrong," This observation is applicable to every nation, and 
particularly to the Slavonians, whose national feelings have 
been irritated by the recollection of historical wrongs which 
they had received from the trermans, and whose memory, in- 
stead of being obliterated by soothing the wounded feelings 
of the injured party, is, on the contrary, sedulously preserved 
by new acts of aggression yu its nationality, as well as by the 
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works of German writers, boasting of tliose deeds of oppretf- 
flion by which their anceBtora estormiQated the Slavonic inha- 
bitants of wholo provinces (page 6), and proclaiming an inten- 
tion of continuing the work of their forefathers, by subjecting 
the modern Slavonians to the political supremacy of Grermany. 
Amongst the worke of the kind alluded to, the most remark- 
able, undoubtedly, is that of M, Heffter, and which I regret 
not to have known when I wrote my essay on Panslavism. It 
is entitled, Der Welliampf der Deutschen und der Staven; or 
the Univcreal Struggle between the Germans and Slavonians, 
IS*?. It is a well-written work, with great knowledge of the 
subject, and contains a detailed description of the subjugation 
of tlie Baltic Slavonians by the Germans, which I havo related 
in my first chapter. Few works are, however, more calculated 
to rouae the most violent feelings of national animosity against 
the Germans amongst the Slavonians than this to which I 
allude; for its whole tenor is a continual p^an on the events 
pithily deaeribed in the following words of Herder: — "Tho 
Slavonians were either exterminated or reduced to bondage 
by whole provinces; and their lands wero divided amonget 
bishops and nobles." And the learned author, after having ad- 
duced all the historical evidence which he was able to collect 
against the national character of the Slavonians, exclutliug, 
however, systematically, every favourable testimony given to 
that character by his own countrymen, and which I have 
quoted in my first chapter, declares, on page 459, that the Sla- 
vonians cannot even claim to have any interest excited in their 
fate, having deserved it by their own conduct. The same 
author observes, that the last act of the national struggle was 
that violation of every principle of international law which met 
with such general reprobation in this country, i. e., the incor- 
poration of tho republic of Cracow with Austria (p. 455); and 
he exults in the idea that Germanism will steadily pursue its 
conquering progress in the Slavonic lands, and generously con- 
descends to allow the Slavonians to cultivate their language 
and literature, on condition of making no attempt at political 
emancipation; and he declares that the Slavonians, under the 
German dominion of Prussia and Austria, cannot have any 
hope of ever attaining this object, which the Germans never 
will permit. The same sentiments were uttered by the diet 
of Frankfort, forgetting that the Slavonic population of the 
Autrian empire is more than double that of its German one; 
ftnd I have given extracts from other German writers, express- 
ing similar opinions, in my esaay on Panslastsm (page 133). 
All these manifestations of a positive intention to keep the 
™avoniana politically under the dominion of tho Germans, 
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produced an immense irritation sTuongst the Slavonians of 
Prussia and Austria; and it ia to be feared that subsequent 
events, as well as the policy which ia now pursued by the Aus- 
trian cabinet, have not allayed this unfortunate feeling, and 
that it may, particularly in case of a new political commotion 
in the west, produce collisions as well as combinations, of 
wliieh the statesmen of Europe " have never dreamed in their 
philosophy.'" I take this opportunity most earnestly to repre- 
fient to the periodical press and the public men of this coun- 
try, the great importance which is attached to the opinions 
expressed by them in the countries to which these opinions 
refer. Thus, for instance, the hostile articles of the English 
press, and similar speeches in both Houses of Parliament, 
caused by accusations, either entirely imfounded, or produced 
by parties equally guilty of the excesses imputed by them to 
the Poles, produced upon my country a strong and deplorable 
effect. The manifeatatious of ill-will to which I have alluded 
have generally originated in a momentary excitement, produced 
by a wrong impression, or simply uttered in oppositiou to the 
English political party favourable to the Polish cause ; and 
sometimes without any other reason than a fit of ill-humour in 
an individual, who vented it against the Poles because they gave 
him the first opportunity for doing so. Their impression upon 
the British public, accustomed to violent expressions of poli- 
tical feeling, was therefore not lasting ; and perhaps many of 
the parties who had indulged in the above-mentioned mani- 
festationa forgot them soon afterwards themselves. The im- 
pi'ession which the circumstances alluded to have produood in 
Poland was, however, deep and painful ; because the reports 
of all these hostile expressions, which were either contamed in 
the newspapers or made use of in parliamentary debates, were 
eedulousty circulated in Poland, whilst all the manifestations 
of sympathy which were made at that time by the British 
■^ press or public men, for the above-mentioned country, were 
carefully withheld from the knowledge of its inhabitants.* 

• It may heretic observed, tliat the Ruseian cabiuet, in obtaining Kevcral 
times from the French governmeut (he expulsion of gome Polish refugees 
from Paris, or even Fiunce, had n much more important object in view than 
Biinply to vex these indiTidaala. The Kuasiaa diplomacy is too wise to cuu- 
descend to such puerile acta of oppressioa, in order to prevent those refugees 
from indulging in hostile manifeBtations agoinat Bueaia ; for it knows well 
that, expelled from France, they may do the same in England or Belginm, 
and that it only served to produce on the French public an imjireBsion un- 
favourable to that country. Ua real object in obtaining from tbe Froncli 
goremraent lliose nets of subserviency to its dictates, was to show iu Poland 
. the power of the Russian influence in France, and that the Poles haduothiug 
to expeot from the French government. It has completely snceeeded in 
this object ; and Justice demands it to ba added, tiiat it lias rendered a con- 
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Tlieso circumstancc-H have rendered a very great aerviee to Rus- 
eia, by weaki'tiinu; the moral influence of England in the east of 
Europe, and by increasing in the eanie ratio that of Kusaia, 
whiuli has been greatly augmented by the recent events of Hun- 
gary. And yut, can there be any doubt that the moral inSuence 
of England may powerfully promote the advancement of ra- 
tional liberty and civilization in many a quarter, and that the 
true interests of Great Britain reijuircthat ehe should endea- 
vour to establish every where such an in6uence, and employ it 
for the ends alluded to, in order to counteract tendencies of on 
opposite character, and hostile, not only to her political and 
commercial, but even religious interests. No one need longer 
doubt the desire of Hussia to conquer Turkey, and that, 
sooner or later, she will attain this object, unless deprived in 
timo of the means to do it. The surest means by which 
Knssiu may subjugate the Ottoman empire, or at le^st inflict 
upon it a mortal blow, is to gain over the Turkish Slavonians, 
which ehe may now accomplish more easily than ever, since 
Austria, by the recent events of Huojjary, but particularly by 
her suicidal policy in that country, has become powerless to 
oppose the progress of Hussia in that quarter. This progress 
may yet be arrested, however, 1 think, not by abusing Bussia 
for doing what every other power situated as she is would 
have probably done, but by adopting the best devised means 
for this object; and I sinoarely believe that there are nono 
other which may bo effeetually employed for the attainment 
of this desideratum, than those which I have pointed out in 
my essay on Fanslaviem and Grennanism, and alluded to in the 
preface of the present work, page xiii., namely, a freo de- 
velopment of the nationality of the Western and Southern 
■Slavonians, which the establishment of a l/ona fide constitu- 
tional regimen in Austria may promote in the most efficient 
manner. It is greatly to be feared that it will soon be too 
late, if the Western Slavonians, abandoned by Europe, and 
exposed to the unwise efforts of Germany to keep them in a 
state of political subordination, should finally give way to the 
opinion which is rapidly gaining ground amongst them, that 
the only means for the Slavonians to obtain a position in the 
society of European states, is to sacrifice the interests of 
their separate branches to those of their whole race, and to 
seek compensation for this sacrifice in the glories of an em- 
pire which, comprehending their whole race, would undoubt- 
edly give it a decided preponderance in the affairs of the 
world. All those who have studied the state of the Slavonic 
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nutions know that such a, combination is less Utopian than 
may be imagined ; and Europe will do w«ll to look to it ere it 
be too late. At all events, it is a subject deserving to be aeri- 
oubI; examined by all those who take an interest in the poli- 
tical state of the continent. They will soon find that the 
effects of those deplorable proceedings to which I have alluded, 
buoome every day more and more manifest, and that they may be 
produotive of great and lasting calamities, not only to the two j 

rival races, but to the cause of humanity and civilization in i 

general. All possible means should therefore be employed to 1 

avert the too probable consequences of national animoBities, 
the existence of which, unfortunately, cannot be denied, but 
which, I believe, may be yet done away byremoviug their causes. ' 

Is it necessary to say that religion is the most efficient 
means of reconciling individuals as well as nations, though it 
has been but too often perverted into a source of discord I 
The purer the form under which Christianity is presented to i 

men, the stronger should be its iufiuence in cementing the 
bonds of charity and good-will between individuals and na- 
tions united under the same forms ; but, unfortunately, as I 
had an opportunity of relating in page 109, the community of 
faith has not prevented German Protestants from abandoning 
their Slavonic brethren of Bohemia, and even from joining 
against them the Roman Catholic Germane of Austria and J 

Bavaria ; though, on the other aide, as I have shown in page , 

180, the Polish Protestants zealously supported their brethren | 

of France. The Protestant government of Prussia is unfor- ( 

tuuately much more intent on converting its Slavonic subjects | 

into Germans, than on promoting Protestantism amongst 
them. I have related (page 2.52) that the Protestant Churches j 

of Prussian Poland have lost their Polish nationality, and, \ 

in the same way, the means of exercising an influence on the ( 

Polish population of that province. Let me add, that there 1 

is in Prussia proper, or the province of Konigsberg, a consi- 
derable Polish Protestant population, so that there are about 
seventy churches where divine service is performed in its na- 
tional language. This population is daily diminishing, by the | 
unceasing efforts of the govornment to Germanize it. Tho ( 
primary schools for the children of that population are, with 
few exceptions, entrusted to teachers who are either entirely ; 
unacquainted with the Polish language, or have a very imper- 
fect knowledge of it, which makes their Polish pupils spend 
their whole time in learning a little German ; whilst all other 
instruction given in these schools is lost to them. It frequently 
happens that the pupils learn by heart whole pages in German, 
without being able to understand them ; and it is therefore 
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nLitural that tliey should remain behind the German pupils, 
who receive instruction in their own tongue ; and the circum- 
stance is then ascribed to the intellectual inferiority of the 
Polish pupils. It is owing to this preposterous system oj 
education that the population to which I allude ia rapidly 
losing its language, many individuals abandoning it for the 
G«nnan, and forgetting it altogether ; whilst others speak a 
mongrel dialect, corrupted by an admixture of German. 

The only palladium of the national idiom amongst that 
population is the Bible, the beautiful language and correct 
style of which preserve it from entire destruction. The clergy, 
to whose spiritual care this population is entrusted, have 
made great efforts to obtain from the government a change of 
the system which I have described, but all in vain. They have 
represented the mischief of an education which is more calcu- 
lated to prevent than to promote the development of the 
pupil's intellect, and that the precepts of religion cannot pro- 
duce any lasting impression upon the minds of the youths, 
unless taught in their native language. They have also repre- 
sented that the Polish nationality of their churches, for the 
interests of the Protestant cause in general, ought to be pre- 
served and developed, instead of being undermined and de- 
stroyed, because these churches might form "a bridge between 
Protestantism andthe Slavonians.'' All these representations 
remain, however, without effect, although there are in Prussia 
some eminent Protestants who seem to understand the impor- 
tance of the Polish Protestant Ohurches, and that the real 
interests of Protestantism demand that their nationality should 
be developed, and not depressed ; but nothing to this effect has 
ever been done by the Prussian government, whilst the sys- 
tem of Germanization to which I have alluded continues in 
full vigour. 

Besides the national antipathies which have been reawak- 
ened by the circumstances to which I have alluded, and which 
will render nugatory every effort made by the Germans to 
spread Protestant doctrines amongst the Slavonians, there is 
yet another cause which has powerfully contributed to rally 
the Poles to the Boman Catholic Church, and to oppose the 
progress of Grernian Protestantism, namely, its theological 
extravagances, which make it to be considered by the Poles as 
synonymous with infidelity.* The same causes which prevent 

* The principal cause of the liostilitj which was shown to Czerski at 
Fosen is, that the partj to which he belongs was desi^sted by the name of 
GE^rman Catholics, and that the extremes of Rong«, and othtr leaders of tha 
movemeuL origiuatcd by him, were oscrihed to all of them. It wus therefore 
ver; natural tliat the tendency of Czerski should be easily represented as 
autiiialioDOl and infidel. 
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the iiifluen''e of German ProteBtantiem on the Poles are appli- 
cable to the Bohemians and other Slavonians. 

The Protestanta who may promote in the most effective 
manner the cause of their religion amongst the Slavonians are 
those of Great Britain and of America ; and the example of 
the great impreasion which the dootrinea of Wicklyffe pro- 
duced in that distant quarter is a sure pledge that the truths 
of the gospel promoted by the countrymen of that great refor- 
mer may obtain in the same quarter better success than might 
be expected. This, however, must be done with great pru- 
dence and discretion, I am perfectly convinced that every 
attempt at personal conversion would be, under the present 
circumstances, productive of more harm than good to the cause 
of Protestantism In those quarters. The first and indispensable 
step towards the restoration of the Protestant cause in the 
Slavonic countries is a revival of the remaining Protestant 
Churches, by reanimating their religious spirit, and restoring 
their injured nationality. No efforts should be spared for the 
attainment of this object, because the full development of the 
religious spirit and nationality of those churches will be a seed 
bearing abundant fruit; the existence of such churches will 
meet with great approbation from many Roman Catholics, who 
are strongly opposed to German Protestantism, which, as I 
have shown, has been degraded into a tool for political ends. 
The spread of the Scriptures, but particularly of the New Tes- 
tament, in the national language, should be also promoted as 
much as possible, using, in preference, the Roman Catholic 
authorised versions, in order that the clergy of that church 
should have no reason to oppose their circulation. Transloi- 
tiona of the beat Protestant devotional works might be very 
beneficial, but those of a controversial character should be 
avoided, because the object of these translations must be to 
conciliate the Roman Catholic or Greek Slavonians, by prov- 
ing to them that Protestantism is not infidelity, as many of 
them sincerely believe, but a purer form of Christianity, and 
not to hurt their feelings by an attack upon what is sacred 
to them. In short, the object of the Protestant efforts in 
those parts should be to enlighten and to improve, and not to 
destroy ; for it will he much more easy to subvert the existing 
ecclesiastical order than to build up a new one, and an imper- 
fect edifice is certainly preferable to a heap of ruins. A gra^ 
dual reform of the national churches in the Slavonic countries 
will have a beneficial influence on the religious and intellectual 
progress of the nation, and is therefore sure to meet with the 
approbation and support of all the thinking men In those 
parts, who will oppose every attempt at violent innovation, as 
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I calculated to upeet than to odify the minds of the 




people. 

The greatest Slavonic country, EuaBia, is entirely shut 
against every Protestant effort, and the Protestant missiona- 
ries are not even allowed to convert the Pagan and Mahom- 
medan populations under the dominion of that country. Bo- 
hemia is the country where a reanimation of Protestantism, 
intimately connected with that of its Slavonic nationality, is 
now taking place. I have alluded to this circumstance in 1849, 
in the first edition of this work (page 460), expressing a hope 
that the development of the Slavonic nationality in that coun- 
try would probably be soon followed by a religious movement, 
and I have expressed similar hopos in page 118 of the present 
edition. I am now able to say, with the utmost gratification, 
that my hopes in this respect have not been disappointed. 
Many British Protestants have undoubtedly heard of the buc- 
cesaful efforts of the Protestant pastor (of the Geneveae or 
Presbyterian Church), Kossuth,* to reanimate and to extend the 
national Bohemian Protestant Church ; and I have received 
from Prague, in a letter dated July 9th, this year (1851), the 
following details about the labours of this modern reformer. 

The number of Bohemian Protestants at Prague and its 
vicinity was very small, and they had no church of their own, as 
the only Protestant place of worship at Prague was a Lutheran 
chapel. In 1784 they petitioned the government to authorise 
them to build a church, but the request was refused, because the 
laws of Austria require that the congregation should amount to 
500 souls in order to obtain such a permission. In I84fj, the 
Rev. Frederic William Kossuth, to whom I have alluded, un- 
dertook to found a real Bohemian Protestant congregation at 
Prague; and he succeeded, by dint of great efforts and perse- 
verance, to reanimate the zeal of its members, by preaching 
the pure word of God. He acted at the same time upon their 
national feelings, reminding them that they viere the descend- 
ants of the great and glorious Hussites; and this made a 
powerful impression on many Roman Catholics, amongst whom 
several converts were made. 

The year 1848 brought religious liberty to Austria; the 
gospel could be preach.3d with more freedom. The room 
where Kossuth preached was filled every Sunday, and Roman 
Catholics joined hia congregation by hundreds. This excited 
the attention of the government and of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, who began to preach against Kossuth, attacking him 
in the most unmeasured ttTins, and some of them going even 
* lie ia a near rolaliou of the UuDgurian Kussutli, who is a Mngyarized 
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ao far as to doclare him to be tli<3 real Antichrist, and that the 
end of tho world was approach iiig. These denunciations ex- 
posed Kossuth to several insults I'rom the mob. Ho excited 
the hatred of the Roman Catholic clergy for his religious 
efforts, of the (iermans for having powerfully promoted the 
reanimation of the national epirit amongst the Bohemian Slar 
voniana, and the suspicion of the government for the same 
reason. The most absurd calumnies were propagated against 
him by means of the press, and every kind of persecution 
which it was possible to exercise against him was employed to 
orueh the bold reformer. Kossuth, undaunted by all this, 
continued his efforts in the cause of true religion and the na- 
tionality of Bohemia; and he began to edit in 1849 a religious 
periodical, entitled, Czesko Bratrski/ Hlamiel, or the Herald of 
the Bohemian Brethren, which waa very fiueeessful, and pro- 
duced excellent results, but was prohibited by the govern- 
ment. His congregation was meanwhile rapidly increasing by 
conversions from Romaniam, and became so large that the 
room in which he was preaching could not contain half of it. 
His chief object is to spread the Scriptures, and he dispoaed 
by Bale of eleven hundred copies, and would have sold more, 
if he had had any. Kossuth's congregation has inci-eaaed 
by more than seven hundred converts from Roman Catholicism, 
amongst whom there are three clergj'men, and by two Jews, 
whom he has baptized, so that it reckons now more than eleven 
hundred souls. Kossuth was turned out of the room in which 
he had been preaching, and which was hired for this purpose. 
He petitioned the government to give to hia congregation one 
of the empty churches of Prague, and which had belonged to 
their spiritual ancestors the Hussites, but this petition was 
rejected. Kossuth collected, therefore, with great pains, the 
sum of 6000 florins (600 English pounds), and purchased an 
old Hussite church, which, since the year 1620, had been shut 
up, for the price of 27,500 florins (2750 pounds). The 6000 
florins which he had collected were paid down, and ho ia to 
pay the remainder of the purchase-money by yearly instalments 
of 3000 florins. 

This ia indeed a very heavy burden for a poor congregation, 
which, however, manfully and cheerfully struggles on, in spite 
of all the difficulties with which it is beaet. 1 would, however, 
most earnestly press this subject on the attention of British 
Protestants, and particularly of those who are alive to the 
dangers to which their own Protestantism is exposed from the 
unceasing attacks of Romanism, whether every consideration 
of duty towards tho cause of their religion and its interests 
does not recommend to their active sympathy the congregation 
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of Prague, which, in a short time, has wrested seven hundred 
individuals from under the dominion of the Bomau (Jatholic 
Church, Bonie does every thing to multiply her churches in 
this Protestant country, and therefore 1 think common souse 
ehows that it is the interest, as well aa the duty, of the British 
Protestants to promote as much as theycan the establishment of 
Protestant churches in Roman CathoUo lands, and particnlarly 
in such places where their utility has been so evidently proved 
as at Prague. 

When I made, in the first edition of this work, the remarks 
on Bohemia which I have quoted above, I inserted the follow- 
ing passage from the introduction to the Lyra Oesio-Slowan- 
sfa, or Bohemian national poetry, translated by my friend the 
Rev. A, H, Wratislaw, fellow and tutor of Christ College, 
Cambridge, who has visited several times Bohemia and other 
Slavonic countries, and is acquainted with their language 
and literature : — 

"I do not think that England could at the present time make 
a more acceptable and useful present to Bohemia than a re- 
print of the best old Bohemian translation of the Bible." 

I am happy to say that this wish, which is shared by all the 
friends of Bohemia and of religious truth, is now in progress 
of realization, as the British and Foreign Bible Society ia now 
printing in Austria, under the superintendence of a learned 
Slavonic scholar, a new edition of 5000 copies of the Bohemian 
Bible of Kralitz, celebrated for the accuracy of its translation, 
as well as for the purity of its language and the beauty of its 
style. I may also add, that I believe that this noble work 
has been undertaken chiefly at the representation of the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, who has thus rendered a new and great ser- 
vice to the cause of evangelical truth. 

The largest number of Protestant Slavonians is to be found 
amongst the Slovacks in the north of Hungary, who speak a 
dialect of the Bohemian language. They number about eight 
hundred thousand souls, partly belonging to the Confession 
of Geneva, but mostly, I believe, to that of Augsburg. Their 
nationality has not been attacked under the Hungarian govern- 
ment, except some few attempts at Magyar ization, which pro- 
duced much deplorable contention between the Slavonic and 
Magyar Protestants. There are, finally, about 140,000 Pro- 
testant Wends in Lusatia, under the dominion of Prussia and 
Saxony. This little Slavonic population, whom I have de- 
scribed in page 4, is animated by a strong feeling of nation- 
ality, and it may, on account of the advanced state of its 
education, furnish many individuals capable of promoting the 
evangelization of their race. The intellectual and religious 
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condition of the Slavonic Protestants deserve, I think, to in- 
terest the British and American Protestants, at least as much 
aa that of the Christians scattered in the east. The latter 
have been the object of careful investigation on the part of 
travellers, who, in spite of all the hardships and perils of the 
voyage, have visited those distant populations. Nothing of 
this kind, however, has been done as yet in respect to the Sla- 
vonic Protestant Churches, though I sincerely believe that a 
great service to the Protestant cause in general might be ren- 
dered, if some British gentlemen, competent to the task, would 
undertake a visit to these churches, examine into their condi- 
tion, and establish a permanent connection between them and 
their own country. The moat important fields presented by 
the Slavonic countries to the evangelical labours of the Bri- 
tish and American Protestants are undoubtedly the popula- 
tions belonging to this race, who follow the Eastern Church, 
and live under the dominion of the Ottoman Porte. An im- 
mense good might be done in Servia and Bulgaria, not by 
individual conversions to the Protestant religion, for this could 
do no general good under the present circumstances, but by 
means of spreading the Scriptures, and promoting education 
and sound knowledge amongst the inhabitants of these coun- 
triea in general, and the clergy in particular. The Slavonians 
of the Eastern Church will be much more accessible to the 
Protestants than the followers of Rome. Not only the people, 
but even the clergy, will be found ready to receive the Scrip- 
tures and works of devotion in their language, if presented to 
them in a proper manner, and without hurting their feelings 
or prejudices. They may be easily reached from the Ionian 
Islands, Constantinople, Thessalonica; and Belgrade may be- 
come a very important point in this respect. The Turkish 
government will not prevent the spread of the gospel amongst 
its Christian subjects; but, as I have already said, nothing of 
this kind is now allowed in Eussia. 

Besides the great end of promoting evangelical truth which 
prompts the British Protestants to further these objects 
amongst all the nations of the world, there is one reason which, 
I think, should induce them to pay, in this respect, a particu- 
lar attention to the Slavonians. There can be no longer any 
doubt of the immense progress which the llomanist reaction 
has made in France, where, under the mask of Conservatism, 
it has succeeded in gaining an influence over the public aSaira 
of that country, such as could have been obtained only in the 
most palmy days of priestly rule. This i-eactionary party 
has already manifested in an unmistakable manner its hosti- 
lity towards England and its sympathy with Russia; and 
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thie tendpney Is not the result of some personal views or feef- 
ingB or tiio leaders of that party, but lies in the very nature 
of things; because Rusda, notwithstanding the temporary 
mis understanding with the pope on account of tbo aftaira of 
the Greek United Clmrches (page 270), has the same interest 
with bini in opposing the progress of liberal opinions. The 
papal see will bear much from Russia rather than come into 
hostile collision with that power, because it has never lost the 
hope of submitting the Russian Church to its supremacy, by 
means of a union similar to that of Florence (page 204) ; and 
although tins union may be now difficult to accomplish, its 
place may be supplied, meanwhile, by an alliance between the 
spiritual Czar of Rome and the political pope of Russia. 
Such an alliance will not be a novelty; for it wois in Russia 
that the order of the Jesuits, abolished elsewhere, found 
shelter, and preserved its existence — a circumstance which 

freatly facilitated its restoration in 1814 by Pope Pius the 
eventli. The Roman Catholic clergy of Poland were strongly 
supported by the Russian government, which employed many 
of them for its reactionary objects. The insurrection of 
1830-Sl, however, roused the patriotic feelings of the great 
majority of the Polish clertfy, so as to render the influence of 
Rome powerless againat the voice of their country. Their con- 
duct was severely censured by Pope Gregory the Sixteenth;* 

* Rome, vithiCsuBuiJBagajiity, foresaw the danger to its dominion in Pi>- 
Inod, liad lliat country beon rfstoreil to an independent state. Heuce the 
brtvs to whicii 1 allude iu the text, addressed in 1S52, by Gregory the Six- 
toentb, to the bishops of Poland, by which he condemned in strong terms 
the attempt which that conntry hod made during the preceding year to re- 
gain its iudepeodence. The same brete tnentioQB another one of a aimilac 
tenor, eent to the same country duriag the time of its struggle, but wliioh, 
as the pope complains, did not reach its destination. I think, however. Chat 
this complaint is not entirely ungrounded; and, although it was not publicly 
proolaimed, il mnst have circulated amongst some of the clergy, because it 
is a known fact, that the monks of Iha missionary order particularly devoted 
to Rome refused at the confessional absolution to the Polish soldiers, on ac- 
count of tlieir fighting against (he Emperor of Russia. The ofBcial gazette 
of Rome, which had abstained from every censure on the Palish insurrec- 
tion as long as it lasted, poured forth, after its onsnccessful issue, the foulest 
ahnse on the pntriofs who were engaged in that struggle, and to whose bra- 
very and devotion even their political adversaries have rendered justice. 
The pope, had, indeed, good reason to be afraid of the success of the Polish 
iosurrectfon, as there was already in the course of circulation amongsC several 
young clergymen a plan of emancipating and reforming the Polish Church 
on the following principles : — Complete separation from Rome — divine ser- 
vice in the natioiukl instead of the X>atin langus.ge — permissiou of marriage 
to the clergy — the hierarchy was to be preserved — and the dogma of 
transubstautiation, as well as an ricular confession, letl to the conscience of 
every one. The persecution of the Greeli Church, united with Borne by the 
Russian government, which X have mentioned, page 270, and the Germaais- 
iog tendency of the FmsBian government in Poseo, to which I have alluded 
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but he was exceedingly mild in his remonstrnnees to the Rus- 
eiaii govfimment about the forced separation of the United 
Greek Church from his authority (page 270), for he knew well 
that thei'e was a greater danger to hia dominion from the esta- 
blishment of a liberal government in Catholic Poland, than 
from the despotism of schismatic Russia, even should the op- 
pression of that despotism be directed against a Catholic popu- 
lation. The restoration of the papal authority by the French 
expedition to Rome, the return ofthe Jesuits to Naples, and of 
the Liguoriani to Vienna, in oonsequenee of the political re- 
action in these two capitals, evidently prove that religious and 
political interests are now becoming more and more intimately 
connected, and that they will, at least for a time to come, 
exercise a great influence upon their mutual development. 
The interests of Popory, i.e., of religious despotism, are inti- 
mately connected with those of political absolutism, by which 
alone it can be maintained in its pure form. It may adapt 
itself, in cases of necessity, to libeml institutions, and main- 
tain itself for a time amongst them, owing to peculiar circum- 
stances ; but it cannot stand long against free discussion, 
particularly in a place where its fountainhead is established. 
No arguments to the contrary can do away with the princi- 
ples proclaimed by the encyclical letter of Gregory the Six- 
teenth,* and the measures adopted by the papal government 

on page 262, have now consiitorablj strengtiieiied in these qiiarlera Ihe at- 
tachment of the people lo the Roman Catlioiic Cliurchi and the progress of 
scriptural religion has uo chance there except hy the establish in en t of free 



* " Prom tliis infected source of indijirintism flows tliis ahsiird and erro- 
neous opinion, or rather this madness (deliriiMi'titia), that Uberii/ ofcoTucitnce 
lo every one shoold he maintained and asBured. Tlie way for ihla most 
pernicious error is prepared hy that full and immoderato freedom of opinion 
nhich is widely sjireading, lo the misfortuue of religions and civil society ; 
some people iniuiita.ining with the utmost impudence, that the cause of re- 
ligion may derive good from it. But Saint Auguatinns said. What may bt 
wore deadly to Ike lotd than liberty of error f And, indeed, all curb by which 
men are retaiocd in the paths of troth being once talieu uway, their nature, 
prone to evil, falls into the precipice ; and we may truly say, that the liottim- 
Itn pit, whence St John saw arising a smoke, the tocnsls arising from which, 
in order to devastate the earth, darkened the sun, has been opened. Benco 
changes of minds, a greater corruption of youth, a contempt of sacred things 
and of the hoUeat laws, spread amongst the people ; in a word, the most 
deadly bane to Bociely, as ia proved by the experience of the remotest ages, 
that states which had been flonrighing with wealth, power, and glory, fell 
by this only evil — an immoderate liberty of opinion, lioense of speech, uud 
love of novelty. 

" To this belongs that banefal, detestable, and never to be sn'fiieieutly exe- 
crated liberty of the" book trade lo publish any writing whatever, and which 
soma people dare to deoiand and to promote with so much clamour. We 
are horrified, venerable brethren, considering by what monstrous doctrines, 
or rather errors, we are overwhelmed, and which are disseminated every 
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at Rome, after its restoration by tiie French. Protestant 
Christianity requires for its development liberty, and its 
greatest enemy is despotism, whatever form it i _ 
clerical, monarchical, or democratic ; for it is all the same 
whether the liberty of spreading the pure Word of God, and 
the propagation of evangelical truth, be impeded by the re- 
gulations of an absolute power or by those of a republioau 
authority or faction. As an example of it, I may quote the 
fact that it was in consequence of the establishment of a ooor 
stitutional regimen in Piedmont that the Waldensians ob- 
tained the full enjoyment of civil and political rights; and 
that it was the absolute government of Russia which prohibited 
the Protestant missionaries from continuing their labours in 
its Asiatic provinces. The same sacred cause can never be 
benefited by an alliance with, or the support of, an arbitrary 
power ; and history proves that Protestantism was never so 

nliereb^ meaas of an eQormouB maltitude of books, pampblet^ and all sorts 
of public aitioiiB, Rmall of Bize, but of imtneiue is&Uoe, and the curse itsuing 
from whioU U fipreading, we lameat to say, over tlie whole earth. There 
are, howovL>r, ol^ grievous to saj I men who have arrived at such a degree 
of impudence as obstinately to malnt^ii that the deluge of error which issaes 
froia this aoiu-ce is Bufficiently compensated by a, book in defence of truth 
and religion which occasioually appears amidst that flood of wickedness I 
It is uudoubtedty unlawful, and contrary to all ideas of justice, to allow a 
certun and greater evil, merely becaose there is a hope that some good may 
TL'Bult from it. Now, what mau in bis aeuses will say tiiat poisons should be 
permitted freely to circulate, publicly to be sold and earned about, nay, even 
to be drunk, because there is a remedy which may sometimes save from de- 
etructiou those who take it t 

" The discipline of the chnroh in destroying tbe pestilence of bad books 
has been quite different since the times of the apostles, of whom we 
read tbat tboy bnmed a large number of books — (Acts xiic) It is sufficient 
to peruse tbe laws wbicb were enacted on this subject by the Fi^h Council 
of Lateran, as well as tbe constitution published afterwards by Leo X., our 
predecessor of happy memory, ihaC that mliieh iBaa wisely invtnted fur thi in- 
Create of/ailh and Ike propaijatioii o/ uuful sciencei, should not Ik pervirted to 
eoHlrarg him, and become injurious to the lalvatioa qf the faitlifal. It was also 
particularly tbe object of the fathers of the Council of Trent, who, in order 
to remedy sucb an evil, issued a salutary decree, ordering an indei of sucb 
books to be made as should contain any impure doctrine, /( is necaiaiy 
vigoroutly to combat, said Clemena XIIIt onr predecessor of happy memory, 
in bis encyclical letters about tbe proscription of pernicious books, — il i> 
necusary vigorou^ to Eombat, as much as the etcasion requirei, in ordtr ta ex- 
terminate the deadly poiion 0/ to many bocks, /or the matter of error wUl ntiier 
be revioBed un/eis the QKilly ehmenti of etU are dearoj/ed by fire. It is there- 
fore sufGoiently evident, from the constant care with which this boly apoa- 
tolical see has endeavoured in all ages to condemn injurious and suspected 
books, and to wrest them from the hands of men, how false, rash, injurious 
to that very apostolical see, and abounding with evils to tbe Christian people, 
is tba doctrine of those who not only reject the censure of hooks as a heavy 
and oppressive thing, but have even arrived at such a degree ofwickedneai 
that they represent it as opposed to the principles of right and justice, aud 
dare to refuse to the church the right of establishing ajid exerciaug it." 
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weak aa when degraded into a tool or pretence for political 
objects or passions. I know that there arc many pious and 
jsinoere men, particularly in Germany, who. frightened by the 
excessee of political aberrations and religious unbelief, look 
not only for the maintenance of social order, but also for that 
of religion, to the strong hand of an absolute power. It is 
foreign to my subject to discuss here how far they are war- 
ranted in their first supposition; but with regard to the 
second, I would only observo, that it ia under the absolute 
governments of Germany, and when their subjects have had 
no liberty of discussing political affairs, that Pantheism has 
been widely spread, and that doctrines subversive of every 
principle of religion and morality, — principles from which the 
infidel French writers of the eighteenth century would have 
shrunk with disgust, — have been openly propagated in that 
country. 

Great and terrible as have been tho commotions which have 
agitated continental Europe since February 1848, and the end 
of which, notwithstanding the apparent calm which is now 
prevailing on tho continent of Europe, wo are far from having 
reached, they have been only the natural efiect of long ac- 
cumulated causes, and had been in a great measure foreseen 
and predicted by those who had watched their progress, al- 
though the suddenness of their outburst startled even those 
by whom it had been for a long time expected. Yet, if the 
outbreak of unsatisfied political and social wants and passions 
was foreseen by many, the turn which the events produced by 
it has assumed was little expected by them. Of all the facts, 
however, which came to light, in consequence of the commo- 
tions to which I have alluded, none ia perhaps more striking 
than the immense strength which the Bouianist or priestly 
party has now manifested in France, by employing the forces 
of that country to crush the nascent political and religious 
liberty of Rome. It is, however, only the natural result of 
long and persevering efforts which that party has been making 
with unabated vigour. Diametrically opposed as I am to 
their views and objects, and deeply as I deplore their errors, 
I think that tho unshaken hdelity which they have shown to 
their cause is far from deserving blame. Nothing, indeed, 
could be more desperate than the condition of Romanism ap- 
peared to be at the time when Napoleon was in the zenith of 
his glory, — its capital reduced to a provincial town of the 
French empire, — its head a captive, — and a complete indiffer- 
ence to its doctrines, and a contempt for its ceremonies, pre- 
vailing amongst all the educated classes of society. It was 
under these circumstances that some gifted and zealous indi- 
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viduale undertook to restore by their writings the fallen con- 
dition of the RDman Charch. Lamennais' work, SurP Indiffer- 
ence en Matiere df Relipwn,* produced an immense sensation ; 
and it was ably and zealously seconded by many other produc- 
tions, but particularly by those of Count Joseph de Maiatre 
and the Vicomte de Donald, These works, written in a splen- 
did style, attacked their opponents with the most captious 
argument, overwhelming them with an immense number of 
facts adapted to their purpose. It was therefore no wonder 
that such a union of talent and learning, animated by a sin- 
cere zeal, produced a powerful effect, particularly at a time 
when the want of religious principles was beginning to be 
generally felt, and that many ardent young minds rallied 
round the standard of tho Koman Church, raised by such 
powerful champions. This party, which advocated at the 
same time political absolutism, rapidly increased, and was 
joined by some Protestants, men of uncommon talent, who 
passed to the Koman Church, and devoted their pens to its 
service. i" This party, supported by the influence of the Roman 
court, the restored Bourbons in France, and the policy of 
Metternieh, obtained a great influence; but this success made 
them abandon their usual prudence, and seduced them into 
measures of a violent reaction, under the reign of the bigoted 
Charles the Tenth, which greatly contributed to bring about 
the revolution of July 1 830, This was a severe blow upon the 
party. It did not, however, dishearten them ; but, taught by 
experience, they no longer leant for support upon the govern- 
ment, as they had done from 1815 to 1830, but began now to 
work directly upon the people, employing, with redoubled 
vigour, the press, the pulpit, and the confessional ; and we are 
now witnessing the result of these persevering efforts. It is 
but natural that this party should have been now joined by 
crowds of men who have no other principles than those of 
their interest, and by waiters on Providence, who find that 
the successful cause must be the right one ; for, unfortunately, 
tJiis was and will be the case always and every where. Justice, 
however, compels me to acknowledge, that the Romanist party 
ha« been joined by many sincere men, whose better judg- 
ment was misled by their feelings. The generality of men will 
not examine into the real merits or demerits of a cause, but 
judge of its worth by the manner in which it ia defended, 

" Lamennais, who had rendered immense seryiees to the cause of Some 
by ilia powerful Jien, had finnlly his eyes opened to ila delusions; but, un- 
fortunately, be went to another extreme. 

+ Such were, for instunoe, the well-kiiowti German political writers, Hul- 
ler, Jnroke, Philips, &c. 
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They will join that on the side of which they find great intel- 
lectual powers and unfeigned zeal ; whilst they will often con- 
demn and despise the beat of causes which has not the advan- 
tage of being thus represented. The great zeal and the affec- 
tionate warmth with which the Romanists seek to win over 
their opponents, particularly such as, by their wealth, station, 
or talents, may be converted into useful allies, have olten ob- 
tained a greater degree of success than the most logical argu- 
ments presented in a frigid manner, A public proclamation 
of truth from the pulpit, the platform, or through the press, 
will often, though supported by the most cogent reasons, fail 
in producing such a strong impression as that which may he 
effected by individual exertion. And is it not very natural, 
that those who go into the highways gather more converts 
than those who remain at home, waiting until people shall 
knock at their door for admiasion ? It ia not only the poor 
in spirit who are in want of support ; but there are men rich 
in intellect, but whose doubting minds and aching hearts will 
often easily submit to the genial influence of an affectionate 
interest, but recoil from the chilling touch of stern reason, un- 
asaiflted by the magic powers of true sympathy. This was the 
case with many gifted individuals in Germany, and perhaps in 
a less distant quarter, whose position and principles place 
them above the suspicion of having been actuated by the base 
motives of personal interest, and whose superior intellect 
would have resisted the most captious arguments, but whose 
warm heart and vivid imagination were not proof against the 
fascinations of an intellectual and affectionate intercourse. 

I hope that, having described as I have done the unprinci- 
pled proceedings of the Jesuits, and the calamities which they 
brought upon my own country and Bohemia, I cannot be sus- 
pected of any bias towards their order. Yet truth, the first 
duty of a historian, demands that justice should be rendered 
to those qualities which they have displayed on so many oc- 
casions. There can be but one opinion about the unscrupul- 
ous manner in which they have but too often prosecuted their 
objects; but their zeal and devotion to their church, their 
perseverance in the pursuit of once commenced undertakings, 
their learning, prudence, tact, and skill in conducting the most 
difBcult affairs, are worthy of a better cause ; and had half of 
those qualities been possessed by their opponents, many things 
would have turned out differently from what they have done. 
The Jesuits do not talk, but act ; for they know that words 
without deeds cannot produce either respect or confidence, 
but are only fit to discredit the best of causes, by throwing 
doubt on the sincerity of its promoters, and by creating a 
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suspicion that they are used only as a blind to oover the real 
weakness of the cause. They are bitter enemies, but true 
friends ; and their adherents may rely upon their assistance 
as much as their opponents may fear their hostility. It is 
therefore no wonder that this party is served with eo much 
zeal and devotion. They are hated, but not despised; but 
hatred is generally akia to fear, and fear leads often to sub- 
mission. Is it not then natural, that a party which is feared 
by its enemies and tniated by its friends should have great 
advantages over one whioh does not awaken either of these 
feelings ! 

The Jesuits are eminently practical; for they always em- 
ploy the means best adapted for the attainment of the proposed 
end, knowing well that the want of ability cannot be supplied 
by good intentions alone. They do not indulge in puerile self- 
gratulations on an insignificant success; but they consider it 
only as a stimulus for increased exertion, and as a stepping- 
stone for the attainment of more important results. They do 
not wait the approach of the danger, and attempt to frighten 
away their enemy by vague denunciations; but they calmly 
examine his strength and position, his means of injuring them, 
his movements, and his probable intentions, and adopt the ne- 
cessary measures in order to meet him on all these points. 
Common prudence prescribes this manner of acting; and it is 
not its use, but its abuse, which is conderanable. The gospel 
prescribes to its promoters, not only to bo harmless as doves, 
but also to be wise as serpents; and it commends prudence by 
the example of the man who builds a tower, and of the king 
who goes to war. Tho cause of truth cannot be forwarded, 
but only degraded, by those preposterous meons which the 
Jesuits have successfully employed for its destruction in many 
countries; but no one can deny that this cause may effectually 
be promoted by knowledge, talent, and prudence, and that 
these noble gifts of Providence should be employed for the 
promotion of this great object. If it be wrong to work in 
darkness, and to assume the colours of a party to which we 
are opposed, as was done in the case which I have described 
in page 201, is it therefore right to hold council in the streets, 
to proclaim on the tops of the houses unaccomplished schemes; 
and to sing pEeans for victories which are still to be gained ! 

The employment of learning to pervert the truth, which 
the Jesuits have practised on many occasions, cannot be too 
much stigmatised ; but the most efficient means to counteract 
this unprincipled proceeding, as well as every other means for 
the propagation of error, is knowledge. " Knowledge is 
power," as has been said by tho great English philosopher, 
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and it ia particularly so when applied to the defence of truths 
the moat important to mankind. It was by the power of know- 
ledge that Wicklyffe, Hush, and the reformers of the sixteenth 
century, were enabled to shake off the spiritual thraldom 
which Rome had eBtablished during the middle ages; and it 
is not by ignorance that its reactionary efforts can ever be 
counteracted. 

The wonderful organization of the Jesuits, which has been 
compared to a aword, of which the hilb was at Rome and the 
edge every where, cannot be imitated by Protestants. The 
moral slavery which their order imposes upon ita members is 
too diametrioally opposed to the spiritual liberty which is the 
principal characteristic of Proteatan tiara; but it is going, I 
think, to another extreme, to admit that Protestantism is in- 
capable of organization — an assertion which the Roman Catho- 
lics repeat as a taunt, and which many Protestants acknow- 
ledge as a melancholy fact. I conaider, however, this assertion 
by no means founded in truth, for it would be the same as to 
declare that liberty is incompatible with order; and I am con- 
vinced that, if many Protestant eocioties have been deficient, 
in that mainspring of a powerful action, a proper organization, 
it is because tho necessity of it has not yet been sufficiently 
felt. There can be no doubt, however, that an organization 
which should unite into one focus all the talents and learning 
Hcattered amongat the Proteatauta, and give to its action that 
universality which their adversaries are displaying in order to 
mislead public opinion in more than one country, would soon 
produce palpable effects. The possibility of an efficient Pro- 
testant organization, and its great advantages, have been prac- 
tically demonstrated by the powerful association created by 
the genius of Wealey. The Wesleyan body does not require 
the eulogy of such an humble individual as the author of this 
essay; and their great services, particularly in raising the reli- 
gious, moral, and intellectual condition of the labouring classes, 
are acknowledged on all hands. I shall only remark, that 
although there may undoubtedly be found amongst other Pro- 
testant denominations as good, pious, and zealous Christians 
aa amongst the Wcsleyans, none of them has made such a 
continued and great progress as that branch of Protestantism, 
in extending its active and useful sphere — an advantage which 
is entirely due to its efficient organization. May it long pre- 
serve this mainspring of its vitality, and continue to develop 
more and more the field of its Christian labours, extending 
them to the lands inhabited by the race whose religious his- 
tory I have attempted to delineate in this sketch ! 

In taking leave of my readers I shall observe, that although 
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the British Protestants have hitherto entirely overlooked the 
religious condition of the Slavonic nations, that of their own 
counti'y is as constant an object of observation and comment 
amongst thesR nations, as it is in the rest of Europe. The 
Church of England is the pnnoipal point to which the univer- 
sal attention of the Continent is directed, Alt the atfairs of 
that church are carefully watched, because many hopes and 
fears are attached to its destiny. This attention was awa- 
kened for the first time hy the celebrated work of Count Joseph 
Demaistre, Dn Pape, published more than thirty years ago,* 
in which he confidently predicts the return of the Anglican 
Chureh to Bomo ; and the tendencies in that direction which 
have been manifested by several clerical and lay members of 
that church, have given an immense weight to this prediction. 
The importance of these tendencies has been greatly exagge- 
rated by the Romanist party, who have succeeded in spread- 
ing widely the opinion that the Church of England is on the 
eve of being reunited with Rome. The most unfavourable 
reports about the condition of tjjo, English Church are at the 
same time sedulously propagated* representing it as fast verg- 
ing towards dissolution ; whilst those only who have lived in 
England are able to appreciate the learning and piety of its 
prelates, as well as the zeal, devotion, and truly Christian 
virtues displayed by its working clergy, who have often to 
struggle with severe hardships in the discharge of the arduous 
duties of their sacred calling. All this is done not without an 
object; because an Intimate connection between the moat im- 
portant Protestant Establishment.^for such the Church of 
England undoubtedly is, — and the Protestant Churches of the 
Continent, cannot but be very beneficial to the Protestant 
cause in general, and give it powerful means of counteracting 
the reactionary efforts of Rome, as well as the dangers aris- 
ing from an opposite quarter. Tho importance of such a mea^ 
sure was perceived by Cranmer, who promoted it by attracting 
to England eminent Protestant diviuea from the Continent, 
and by sheltering the religions refugees from different parts of 
Europe. This was a preliminary step to the establishment of 
a permanent connection, which, if the days of Edward the 
Sixth bad been prolonged, would have probably led to impor- 
tant consequences. It would be foreign to my subject to dis- 
cuss hero the state of relations which exist between the Pro- 
testants of Western Europe and those of Great Britain ; but 
I would once more earnestly press upon the attention of tho 
latter, the great advantages which may result to the cause of 
true religion, and conaeqiiently to that of civilization and 
■ TUo Ptefttco vada\/id l&n. 
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humanity, by the establishment of intimate relations between 
them and the Protestant Slavonians, and those belonging to 
the Greek Church under the dominion of Turkey, — for those 
of Bussia are inaccessible to them. The first and indispens- 
able step towards the accomplishment of this great object is, as 
I have said, to investigate on the spot the real condition of 
these Slavonians, which, in the present state of communica- 
tion, may be very easily accomplished, if undertaken by some 
intelligent travellers. Such a connection, if properly and 
steadily effected, may be productive of incalculable benefits, 
because the development of Scriptural religion amongst the 
Slavonians to whom I have alluded would have a powerful in- 
fluence upon their whole race. This is, I think, a subject 
deserving of the attention of all sincere and thinking Protes- 
tants of Britain. 

I conclude this rapid sketch of the religious history of the 
Slavonic nations, by expressing my sincere gratitude to my 
countrymen in particular, and my Slavonic brethren in general, 
for the indulgent and encouraging manner in which they have 
judged the efforts which I have already made to bring before 
the English public their political and religious condition, and 
for the support which they have given me by their communi- 
cations on various important subjects, which are invaluable to 
one who, like myself, is placed at a great distance from the 
countries which were the subject of his labours, and which 
were, in particular, of the greatest service to me in publishing 
the present edition ; and I sincerely hope that this sketch 
will meet with the same approbation in the quarters I have 
alluded to, and that it will be judged more by the sincerity 
of my intentions than by my ability to execute them. 
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The Hungarian state was founded at the beginning of the tenth cen- 
tury, when the Asiatic nation of the Hungarians or Magyars, haying 
arrived from the country about the Ouralian mountains, destroyed the 
Slavonic state of great liloravia,* and conquered the lands forming the 
ancient Dacia inhabited by Slavonians and partly by Wallacluans, 
who arc the descendants' of Roman colonists settled in those parts, 
during the time of the Roman domination. Christiani^ was esta- 
blished in Hungfiry (972-97), and its frontiers were considerably ex- 
tended at the beginning of the twelfth century, by the Slavonic kingdom 
of Croatia, which, after the extinction of its native dynasty, volunta- 
rily chose for its monarch Coloman the First, king of Hungary. The 
Hungarian state was thus composed of three different populations, viz., 
the llung.irian Proper, the Slavonic, and the Wallachian, to which was 
gradu: illy added a number of Germans who immigrated into that country 
at different periods, but particularly under the Austrian rule. 

At an early period, and perhaps simultaneously with the establish- 
ment of the Christian religion, the Latin language was adopted for 
all the official transactions of Hungary. This was a very wise measure, 
as it established a common medium of communication between the 
heterogeneous elements of the population. It removed the most active 
cause of dissension between nations of entirely different origin and 
language, and established in some measure an equality between the 
conquerors and the conquered by placing them both on a neutral 
ground. History shows that whenever a nation was conquered by an- 
other, a long struggle ensued between the two races, represented by 
their languages, until the nationality of the conquered was extermi- 
nated l>y that of the conquerors, as was the case with the Slavonians 
of the I3altic; or that the nationality of the conquerors became ab- 
sorl)ed by that of the conquered, who were superior to them in num- 
bers, as was the case with the Franks in Gallia, the Danes in Nor- 
mandy, and in some measure with the French Normans in England. 
Tiie annals of Hungary present no struggle of this kind, and although 
that country was exposed to foreign conquest and internal commotions, 
the parties by which it was torn were either political or religious, but 
we never see any contest between the different races which compose 
its population. Thus Hungary presents a rare instance in history, of 
a state composed of the most heterogeneous populations, and united 
only by the common tie of the same language, foreign to them all, but 
equally adopted by them, and which, notwithstanding this diversity of 
its constituent elements, withstood the most terrible storms by which 
it was outwardly assailed and inwardly agitated; and even preserved 
its free constitution under a line of monarchs who ruled with absolute 
power over the rest of their dominions. This fact, perhaps, unparal- 
leled in history, is, we believe, entirely to be ascribed to the circura- 

* The kingdom of Great Moravia was not limited to the province which now bears 
this name, but it extended over the greatest part of the present Hungary, and some 
adjacent countries. — Vide p. 20. 
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Stance wliicli had renioTed the most active cause of disunion between 
the diffiirent races, and caused the Magyars, Slavoniiins, Wa,!laehiaiis, 
andOennaas lo consider themselves all equally as Hungarians, and 
as politically constituting one and the same nation. 

One woold have supposed that the knowledge of their own history 
woald have induced the Hungarian statesmen to continue a line of 
policy, which had enahted their ancestors to preserve the integrity of 
their country and its constitution, notwithstanding the natoral elements 
of dissolution which it contains. This has not however been the case, 
and the Magyars or Hungarians Proper, having recently conceived the 
idea of replacing the use of the Latin language by that of their pecu- 
liar idiom, which is not that of the great majority of the inhabitants, 
efibrts for atlaining this object began at the die! of 1 830, and conti- 
nued through several successive diets, gradually advancing towards its 
<»naummation, until the diet of 18 J4 enacted the following resolutions, 
which received the imperiiJ assent : — That the Hungarian language 
should be employed in all the ofBcial transactions of the country; that 
it should become the medium of instruction in all the public schools ; 
that the diets should deliberate in Hungarian. The deputies of the an- 
nexed kingdoms (Croatia and Slavonia) were, however, permitted, in 
case they should not understand Hungarian, to give their votes in 
Latin, but this privilege was to be in force only at the diets which 
fihould take place within the next six years. The authorities of the 
same annexed kingdoms were to receive the correspondence of those 
of Hungary in Hungarian, but were permitted to address their own 
to the Hungarian authorities in Latin. The Hungarian language was 
to be taught in all the schools of the above-mentioned provinces. 

These enactments, which were calculated to destroy the nationality 
of the non-Magyar populations, raised a violent opposition amongst 
the SlavoniatiB, The provinces of Croatia and Slavonia, who have the 
advantage of possessing a provincial diet, passed strong resolutions 
against the introduction of the Magyar language into their province, 
and made urgent representations to that effect at Vienna, demanding 
even a separate administration, and finally declared their firm resolu- 
tion to substitute for the Latin language in their province, not the 
Magyar, but their own Slavonic language. The Slovacks, who have 
not the legal means possessed by the Croates to counteract the mea- 
Bares devised for the destruction of their nationality, tried to do it by 
private exertions. The national party, composed of almost the whole 
of the younger generation of the educated class, strove to promote by 
all possible means the cultivation of their national language and litera- 
ture, and to defend it against the encroachments of Magyarisin. The 
clergy, Roman Catholic as well as Protestant, united their efforts ibr 
the promotion of this patriotic object. It may be also remarked, that 
the SioTacka, who have adopted for literary purposes the pure Bohe- 
mian, possess a literature of some importance; and two of the most 
eminent Bohemian writers of the present day, and whom we have 
already mentioned as having created the idea of Panslavism (Appen- 
dix E), Kollar and Szaffarik, belong lo the Slovacks. A rupidly-in- 
criiasing literary movement now animates Croatia, which has chiefly 
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originated wiih Lude^it Gai, wlio has laid the foundation of the perio- 
dical literature, which ia nlreailv esercisiag a powerful influence on 
the Slavonians of the south of Hungary, as well as on those of Dal- 
matia, and has already revived a strong national feeling amongst them. 
The diet of Croatia has now declared itself independent of Hungary, 
and hostile collisions between her inhabitants and other Slavonians of 
the south of Uungary on one side, and the Magyar and German 
populations on the other, have begun. Should this contest not be 
arrested by conciliatory means, it may produce the most deplorable 
consequences to Hungary. About a million of the population, com- 
posing the military frontier (extending along the Turkish borders), 
are ^avonians. They are all drilled and trained to military habits. 
A number of them have already joined in the above-mentioned con- 
test, and there can be little doubt that they nill be followed by the 
rest of their brethem, and supported by numbers of the inhabitants of 
Servia. The Slavonians of Nortlem Hungary (the Slovacks and Bus- 
sines), who have not like the Crnatea pinvjncial diets to represent the 
interests of their nationality, could not manifest their opposition to the 
Magyars in the same fonn as their brethren of the South. It is, however, 
more than probable, that if they get not the rights of their nationality 
fully secured, they will separate Irom Huugary, and that the Slovaclra 
will unite with Bohemia, with which they are already connected by 
the community of origin and language. The Hungannn diet has now 
made the too tardy concession to the Slavonians of Croatia, assenting 
that the national language of that province should be employed in all 
its public transactions ; but this right being wrested and not granted, it 
is very doubtful that the Croatea will consent to remain united with 
Hungary, and to join her diets, where they vrill be obliged to delibe- 
rate in the Magyar language. Neither is it probable that they should 
consent to the introduction of the study of the above-mentioned idiom 
into their schools, because the time spent in that study may be em- 
ployed by the pupils for the acquisition of much more uBefiil know- 
ledge. What we have said of the Croates is equally applicable to all 
the Slavonians of Hungary. This we fear must lead to an entire dis- 
solution of Hungary as a state, and it will be a melancholy event in- 
deed; for no friend of liberty can withhold the due meed of praise from 
the Hungarians, for the unceasing efiorts which they have of late been 
making in order to develop their constitutional liberties, and to ex- 
tend them to all classes of the inhabitants. We in particular, as 
Poles, cannot but feel the strongest interest in the welfare of a 
tion, which always evinced the most sincere sympathy for our country. 
Let us therefore hope, that the catastrophe which seems now menacing , 
Hungary will be averted from that noble country, notwithstaadine 
the lowering aspect of its political horizon, which foreSodes storm t^ 
the most terrific description, — Pantlaxism. and Germaniim, pp. 178— 
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A strenuous opposilion to the estiiblisliroent of the confederated state 
in question niil undoubtedly be experienced from the Magyars, as 
they will be obliged to submit to a great Sitcrifice of national feeliDg 
by becoming, fixim a sepamte stnte, only the part of a whole, and 
accept equality with those SUivonians over whom they had been en- 
deavouring to esCahlisli a dominion, by forcing upon them the Blagyar 
language (AppendisB). But it will beuolongerpossible to retain the 
SIuTonians of Hungary under the dominion of that state, as thoee of 
the South have already begun an armed opposition to this order of 
things; and there can be but little doubt that their example will be 
followed hy their brethren of the North (the SloTacka), at the first 
fitting opportunity. The Magyars are too weak in numbers to he able 
to maintain an independent political existence, amidst the Slavonic 
populations by which they are surrounded ; and therefore nothing ivill 
remain to them than to join the confederated empire, by becoming a 
component part of which they will be able to continue the develop- 
ment of their own nationality. — Panslavitm and Germaniim, pp. 3 1 9, 
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The rapid progress of intellectual development in Europe, since the 
beginning of this century, exerted its influence upon the Slavonic na- 
tions also ; literature has been steadily advancing, and all branches of 
human knowledge hare been successfully cultivated by those nations. 
The principal subjects, however, that have engaged the attention of 
Slavonic scholars are the history and antiquities of their respective 
countries, studied not only in their written records, hut also in their 
popular songs, traditions, and superstitions, together with the cultiva- 
tion and improvement of their national languages. Such studies could 
not, however, lead to any satisfactory result, as long as they were con- 
fined to the student's ovm country, and it was soon found indispens- 
able to extend them to other Slavonic nations. The result was, the 
universal conviction that all the Slavonic nations are not only so many 
ofiEets of the same common stock, and that their resiiective idioms are 
only so many dialects of the same mother-tongue, but also ihat the 
most important parts of their moral and physical character are identi- 
cal. In short, that all Slavonians, notwithstanding the various modi- 
fications, resulting fi'om the influence of different climates, religions, 
and forms of government, are in all their essentials one and the same 
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nalion, Tbis conTiction could oot but expand the lore of the native 
land, which animated ihe above- mentioned students, into that of their 
whole mce, and they promoted, by their writings, this feeling amongst 
llieir conntrymen. The thonght of extending theii intellectual acti* 
•ritj over the most numerous race of Europe, instead of limiting it to 
the compamtiTelj narrow sphere of (heir own nation, appeared pard- 
cularty gratifying to tbo«e Slaronic writers, whose works bad only a 
Tery circumscribed circle of readers, on account of the small number 
of the population speaking the language in which their works are com- 
posed. This is particularly tbe case with Bohemia, t>ecaase, although 
that country possesses a considerable literature, and has now several 
authors of first-rate merit, their reading public is very limited. The 
population speaking the Bohemian language amonnts, including the 
Slovaks of Hungary, to upwards of 7,000,00U.' But as almost alt the 
educated classes, particularly in Bohemia, know German, the nationBl 
literature of Bohemia meets with a formidable competition firom the 

fitoductions of Germany, and therefore the most important works pub- 
isbed in Bohemian generally owe their support more to the enbght- 
ened patriotism of individuals, than to their extensive circulabon. 
Literatme in our times cannot, however, attain a high degree of pros- 
perity, without having a wide field open to the fame of its writers and 
the profits of its publishers, who must be able to reward literary labour 
in a manner which may induce men of talent to devote themselves to 
the arduous career of authorship. The Bohemian literati arrived 
therefore at the conclusion, that the most effective means of attaining 
HDch a denderatum would he to extend the intellectual activity of 
every Slavonic nation over the whole of ibeir race, instead of limiting 
it, as il had hitherto been the case, to their peculiar branch. Kol- 
lar, a Protestant clergyman of the Slavonic congregation at Pesth 
in Hungary, and who has acquired a merited fame for bis literary 
productions, was the first who brought forward this great idea in a tan- 
gible and practical manner by several writings, but particularly by a 
dissertation which be published in Germnn, 1S28, entitled Wechieliei- 
lichkeit, i. e., reciprocity. He adopted the German langtiage for this pub- 
lication, inorder that it might find a more easy access to tbe better edu- 
cated classes in all the Slavonic countries, who generally understand that 
language. He proposed, through this work, a literary reciprocity 
amongst all the Slavonic nations ; that is to say, that every edncated Sla- 
vonian should be conversaut with the languages and literature of the 
principal branches of their common stock, and that the Slavonic liteiad 
should possess a thorough knowledge of all the dialects and sub-dialecta 
of their race. He proved, at the same time, that the various Slavonio 
dialects did not difier amongst themselves more than it was the case 
with the four principal dialects of Ancient Greece (the Attic, lonic^ 
Eoliao, and Dorian), and that the authors who wrote in those four 
dialects were, notwithstanding tbis diiference, equally considered as 
Greek, and their productions as the common property and glory of all 
Greece, and not as exclusively belonging to the population in whose 
dialect they were composed. If such a division of their language into 

* vide Appendix A. 
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Several dialects, prevenfed not ihe Greeks from creating (he most 
Bplendid literature of the world, wiiy should the same cause act as an 
impediraent to the Slavonians in obtaining a similar result ? The ad- 
THntdgca which all the Slavonic nationa might derive from the esta- 
blishment of such a reciprocity are certainly very great, because it 
could not but give a considerable estension to the literature of all the 
SlfiTOnic nations, and by the aame greatly raise the intrinsic worth of 
their productions, as it nould afford the authors a wider field for the 
spread of their feme, and a better chance for the remuneration of their 
labours. 

About the time when Kollar began to advocate the establishment 
of a literary connection between all the Slavonians, another Bohemian 
writer, who has now acquired, by bis researches on the ancient Slavo- 
nic history, a European reputation, Szaffarik, published a sketch of all 
the Slavonic languages and their literature. This work, published also 
in German, powerfully assisted the object promoted by Kollar, as the 
Slavonians perceived by means of this publication, with joy and amaze- 
ment, their own importance as a whole race; and this fact could no 
longer be questioned by other nations, who became acquainted with 
it through the medium of the same work. 

Koilar's proposition, supported by SzaffariVs work, found a ready 
echo amongst the scholars of all the Slavonic nations. It was a seed 
■which fell upon a ground well prepared for its reception by the Sla- 
vonic studies to which we have alluded above, and it bore abun- 
dant fruit. The study of cognate languages and their literature 
becomes daily more and more general amongst all the Slavonic nations, 
and already at this moment few, if any, Slavonic writers of any merit 
are unacquainted with the langunges and literature of the sister 
branches of their common race. 

This is the origin of what is called Panslavism, and which was ori- 
ginally intended only as a literary connection between all the Slavonic 
nations. But was it possible that this originally purely intellectual 
movement should not assume a political tendency? And was it not a 
natural consequence that the different nations of the same race, striv- 
ing to raise [heir literary significance, by uniting their separate efforts, 
should not arrive, by a common process of reasoning, to the idea and 
desire of acquiring a political importance by uniting their whole race 
into one powerfiil empire or confederation, which would insure to the 
Slavonians a decided preponderance over the affairs of Europe I It is, 
therefore, no wonder that this natural result of circumstances, which 
we have described, already begins to manifest itself with a growing 
force, and that it has raised, on one side, the most sanguine hopes 
and the most dazzling prospects in the mind of many a Slavonian; 
and that, on the other side, it has created, in a corresponding degree, 
fear and apprehension amongst a great number of Germans, whose 
countrv, by its geographical position, must necessarily be the first to 
expenence the effects of such a combination — Pavtlaviem and Oer- 
mnninn, pp. 100-112, 
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Germany is now undergoing a momentous crisis. The resolution 
of the diet of Frankfort to abolish the sovereignty of the thirty-eight 
independent states which have composed the Germanic confederation, 
in order to establish one German empire, is a bold undertaking in- 
deed. It is, howerer, much more easy to pass such a resolution than 
to put it into execution, because it is difficult to admit that all these 
states, particularly the larger ones, should voluntarily resign their in- 
dependent existence, and merge into one whole, which cannot be done 
without a great sacrifice of local and individual interests. The com- 
mercial interests of Northern Germany, which have prevented its join- 
ing the ZollvereiUf must be sacrificed to those of the manufacturing 
countries of the South ; Vienna, Berlin, and other capitals, must sink 
into a kind of provincial towns, and a great number of individuals who 
fill now high and inferior stations in the ministries, foreign embassies, 
&c., of the different states, will be thrown out of employ. Nay, the 
monarchs themselves must become nothing better than hereditary 
governors of their respective states, and cannot reasonably hope to re- 
tain long even this subordinate position, as their office will be soon 
found unnecessary, and replaced by much less expensive magistrates. 
The German imity decreed at Frankfort must therefore meet vnth a 
most serious opposition from all those conflicting interests. Hanover 
has already declared against this decision ; Prussia seems by no means 
inclined to resign that important position which her monarchs and 
statesmen have so long and so successfully laboured to establish for 
her ; and it is more than probable that the Austrian parliament now 
assembled at Vienna will not submit to that of Frankfort. — Panslavim 
and Gerinanism^ pp. 331, 332. 

N.B. — All these observations were printed in May and June 1848, 
when the Hungarians were apparently on the best terms with the 
Austrian cabinet, and the diet of Frankfort in the zenith of its glory. 
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THE SLAVONIANS IN MOREA. 

A sinjrular fact has been established by the well-known German 
writer M. Fallmerayer, in his History of tlie Morea during the Middle 
AgeSy — that this part of Greece was in the possession of Slavonians 
from the sixth to the ninth century : which accounts for the many 
Slavonic names of places still found there, and explains in a satisfac- 
tory manner the name of Morea. A common notion is. that it was so 
called from the number of its mulberry trees (though it was not more 
noted for them than many other parts of the Byzantine empire); but 
it is far more reasonable to derive the name of that sea-girt peninsula 
from morey the sea, in Slavonic, especially as the Byzantine writers 
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never used it, and always retained that q 
would not have objected to its adoption 
and their only reason for rejecting it must have been its barbaric 

It is well known that the Slavonians, who had begun to make fre- 
quent inroads into the Greek empire under Justinian the First, were 
conqnered during the second part of the sixth century by the Asiatic 
nation of the Avars, who had been induced by the court of Byzuntium 
to attack ihe Slavonians. The Avars, however, became more formid- 
able enemies to the Greek empire than the Slavonians had been ; and 
these last, now marching under the banner of the Avars, and as their 
vanguard, penetrated to the very walls of Constantinople. The whole 
of the Peloponnesus was devastated by the Slavonians, with the ex- 
ception of the Aorocorinthus, with itfi two seaports (Genchrea and 
Lecheum), Patras, Modon, Coron, Argos, with the adjacent country 
Anapli, in the present district of Froslo, Yitylos on the western slope 
of the Taygetus, and the highlands of Maina. The rest of the Pelo- 
ponnesus was reduced to a complete desert, and the inhabitants who 
bad not perished or been dragged into captivity, lied either to the 
above-mentioned strong places, or to the islands of the Archipelago. 

The Slavonians, having thus conquered Morea, made there a per- 
manent settlement. This is a fact which may be easily proved by a 
careful perusal of the Byzantine authors. Cedrenus, Theophanea, 
and the patriarch Nicephonis, who wrote In the eighth century, call 
the country from the Danube to the highlands of Arcadia and Mes- 
senia, Sclabinia, i, e., the country of the Slavi or Slavonians ; and Gon- 
stantine Porphyrogenetus says, that the whole of the Peloponnesus 
was, at the time of Constantine Copronymus (74:1-7^), Slavouized and 
barbarized. 

The dominion of the Avars, who had nearly ruined the Greek em- 
pire, was shaken to its very foundation by the revolt of the Slavonians 
in the "West during the reign of the Emperor Ileraclius (610-41), — the 
Slavonic nation of the Serbs and Ghtohats (Servians and Croats) 
having been called by that emperor to espel them from the provinces 
south of the Danube, This left the Slavonians In quiet possession of 
the Peloponnesus, and the other lands they had vrresled from the 
Avars, where, as they had done in other countries, following the bent 
of their natural disposition, they adopted the peaceful pursuits of 
agriculture and industry, and soon lost that warlike character they 
had displayed during their invasion of the Greek empire. Tius 
afforded to the Byzantine monarchs the means of attacking them with 
success; and Constans the Second (G4'2-G8) began a war on the 
country of Slavonia, in order to open a communication between tHe 
capital on one side, and Phi^ppi and Thfssalonlca on the other, 
Justinian the Second (G83-95 and 70S -in) aUomade a successful ex- 
pedition agfunst the Slavonians, and transplanted a great number of 
prisoners he took into Asia Minor. The Glreek empire having become 
invigorated for a time, under the Isaurian dynasty, Constantine Cop- 
ronymus advanced in his conquest of Slavonia as far as Berea, to the 
south of Thessalonica, as b evident from an inspection of the frontiers 
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of the empire made by order of the Empress Irene in 793. The 
Slavonians of the Peloponneras were conquered under the reign of 
the Emperor Michael the Third (842-67)» with the exception of the 
Milingi and Eseritss, who inhabited Lacedemonia and Elis, as is 
related by Constantine Porphyrogenetus :* and their final subjugation 
was accomplished by the Emperor Basilius the First, or the Macedo- 
nian (8G7-8G) ; after which, the Christian religion and the Greek 
civilization completely Hellenized them, as their brethren on the 
shores of the Baltic were Germanized. 

The influence of the occupation of Morea by the Slavonians is still 
traceable in that country. Many localities described by Pausanias, 
and even Procopius, have disappeared, and have been replaced by 
others, bearing Slavonic names, as G^ritza, Slavitza, Yeligosti, &c. 
&c. It is almost superfluous to observe, that the inhabitants from 
whose language the names of localities were derived must have re- 
mained a considerable time on the spot, when the names continue in 
use after the people themselves have disappeared as a nation from the 
country where the places named by them are situated. 

It appears, therefore, that the present population of Morea has at 
least as much Slavonic as Hellenic blood in its veins. '^ The Moreote 
character bears," however, as a modem traveller has observed,t *^ a 
far stronger resemblance to that of the ancient Greeks than of the 
Slavonians, or any other people, as do their customs, the habits of 
their diflerent communities, their feelings, and dispositions ; and 
though they inherit few of the noble qualities of their ancestors, they 
possess their acutencss and cunning, and are equally dolis instructi et 
arte Pelasga with the Greeks of old.** This is certainly not the case 
with the Slavonians. 

* De Administrando IrufpeHo^ part ii., cliap. Ivi. 

+ Sir Gardner Wilkison, in his Dalmatia and Montenegro, vol. ii., page 453. 
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